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The INDESTRUCTIBLE JOHNNIE MULLENS‏ 


By WALT COBURI 


THIS ONES ON THE HOUSE, BOYS! 
— AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF THE FRONTIER SALOON — 


By WILLIAM B. SECREST 


The OIL RUSH WILD WEST 
By BILL BURCHARDT 


oA COMPLETE WIPE-OUT | 
OTHE DEAD OF BRADSHAW CITY '* 
o OLD-TIME MEDICINE MEN sy pitt Judee 
o TWENTY YEARS AMONG OUR HOSTILE INDIANS 
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FOR A LOT OF YEARS, SLIM PICKENS HAS 
BEEN AN OUTSPOKEN TONY LAMA BOOT FAN! 


From back in the days when Slim was making 

a national name for himself as a rodeo competitor, 
and all through his spectacular rise to movie 

and television fame, Slim has picked handcrafted 
Tony Lama boots for good fit, comfort, and authentic 
western styling. When you pull on your own 

Tony Lama boots, remember you are in 

company with the top stars of the Western 

World who for more than half a century have 
made Tony Lama their personal choice. 


Slim Pickens, as he appears in 
20th Century Fox's new movie 
"Stagecoach," co-starring Slim 
with Ann-Margret, Red Buttons, 
Michael Connors, Alex Cord, 
Bing Crosby, Bob Cummings, 
Van Heflin, Stefanie Powers, 
and Keenan Wynn. 


STYLE 520-፲-3 

THE TURTLE 

Genuine Sea Turtle with 
rolled edge Algonquin 
moccasin in Lamas 
Gold Label quality. 


STYLE L-184-X -3 
(Slim's pick for the 
ladies’ boot style of 
the year) 

Vanilla Suede on 
chocolate Calf with 
rolled edge Algonquin 
moccasin and light- 
weight, bonded soles. 


STYLE 180-T-3 

THE SANDSNAKE 
New Sandsnake Calf 
with rolled edge 
Algonquin moccasin. 


WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER: 


CO. , INC. 


219 S. OREGON ST., EL PASO, TEXAS 79901 
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Hurryin' Home — Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year— by Brummett Echo- 
Hawk, Pawnee 


Good Deeds and High Hopes - 851 
Wishes at Christmas and Happiness in 
all the Coming Year —by Thomas 
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“...old days, old times, old friends" — 
Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes 
for the Year — by Clayton Nicles 
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Roundin' the gate on Christmas Eve — 
May (he meaning of Christmas be 
deeper, elc.—by.Wm. Moyers 
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*, ..falr and open face of Heaven...” — 
May happiness beyours at Christmas and 
in lhe New Year —by Wayne Lowdermilk 


Merry Christmas from the two of u1— 
With double Good Wishes (or a Happy 
Holiday Season — by Art ۹ 


Making Christmas Calls -- Ma 
meaning ol Christmas be deeper, 


the 
end. 


Thinkln’ of you — Wilh friendly greelings 
of the Season and Happiness throughout 
the New Year — by Charles Paris 
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Sitent Night — May the Peace and Happi- Sfelghbells In the Sky Merry Christ. 


ness of the Christmas Season abide with mas and Happy New Yeat — by Bernard 
you all (he Year — by Art FizSimmons P. Thomas 

BEST QUALITY ART: These are the western Chrisimas cards you've been looking lot! All 
new designs since last year. Heavy, trextured enamel paper folds to make a rich card, approx. 5 x 7. 
Deluxe white envelopes — extras included. We can print your name, or brand, or BOTH in red lo match 
greeting. Cards sent safely in our exclusive "Strong Box" carton. Our time-tested ways and experienced 
staff offer 24 hour shipping ‘lil Christmas. Our catalog of western stationery, notes, prints, FREE with 
every order. It's fun to buy (rom the Leanin' Tree! 


HOW TO ORDER: Fill in quantity of each card you want in box below illustration. Cards may 
be assorted at no extra cost. Order all of ane hind or as many of each as desired. Circle total quantity 
and cosl on price list. Canada residents please remil in U.S. dollar value. Colorado residents add 3% 
sales tax. You may order by letter or fill out coupon and mail this entire page with cash, check or money 
ordet to The Leanin' Tree. Thank you kindly. 


THE LEANIN' € TREE rancu 


Box 1500 ° Boulder ° Colorado * 80302 


Norembcr-December, 1966 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE AND POSTAGE FREE FROM THE LEANIN’ TREE...OUR 17th YEAR 


80۱2 6۱8 Home a Vislter—A friendly 
wish for a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year — hy William Moyers 


A Christmas Prayer on the Trall — May 
the Peace and Joy of Christmas be with 
you all the Year — by Melvin Warrea 
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The Christmas Godfather — Best Wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Yeat — by Conrad Schwiering 


May a Star lead you... — To wish you a 
Blessed Christmas and ۵ New Year of 
Happiness —by Jae Stahley 


Indian Christ Child — May the Peace and Friendship at Christmas —A triendly 
Happiness of Christmas be with you all 


the Year — by Brummett EchoHawk 


wish for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
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When Friends Meet —Best Wishes for 
Christmas and the Mew Year trom our 
outfil to yours! — ከሃ Charles Paris 
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May the Great Spirit watch over you, 
etc. — Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year —by Brummet EchoHawk, Pawnee 
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Ranch Couatry Ch 


Candles on the Desert Altar — May the 
Peace and Joy ol Christmas be with you ing ۱5 à warm, friendly 6 line verse by S. 
all the Year — by John Hilton Omar Barker — by Joe Stahley 


WHY NOT HAVE YOUR BRAND IMPRINTED? 

Add Ihe personal touch lor 1966. Let us print your own ranch brand on your cards at our low, low price! 
We will then send re FREE the zinc engraving of your brand. individually mounted on wood for handy, 
everyday use. Usual cost of this mounted plate is $4.00, but its yours FREE with your order. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR AT SAME LOW PRICES 


TOTAL QUANTITY ee ee 78. . 300 150 200 300 500 
WITHOUT NAME — — 8200 375 745 1095 1395 2045 2695 3975 6495 
WITH NAME OR BRAND $295 495 895 1295 1595 2325 2995 4425 5 


WITH NAME AND BRAND $3.95 595 995 1395 1655 2425 3095 4525 7245 
NAMES TO BE PRINTED 


ON CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
(D BRAND IN MARGIN) 
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SEND CARDS TO: 


Rte., St., or Box No. 


Cily Stata ZIP 


FOUL ANCHOR 
ARCHIVES 


"For treasure or pleasure!” 


TREASURE IS OUR TRADE 
LEARN, READ AND FINDI 


SUDDEN WEALTH by Gledson. Tells who 
how, when and where treasure is hidden and 
how to find it. 


TREASURE HUNTER’S MANUAL by Karl 
von Mucller (7th Edition}. Don't miss this 
one—A BEST SELLER. $6.00 


TALES OF SOUTH FLORIDA AND 10,000 
ISLANDS by Beater. Big book on jm 


pirates, wreckers and treasure. 


FLORIDA KEYS AND THE.CORAL REEF 
by Gritwold. Gold on beaches, wrecks, galleons, 
Indiana, etc. $2.00 


CORONADO’S CHILDREN by Dobie. The 
most famous book ever written on South: 
westem treasure. £2.50 


OLD TRAILS WEST by Moody. Big 
beautiful book with maps and illustrations on 
all the famous trails. 


GUIDE TO THE COLORADO MOUNTAINS 
by Ormes. Hardbound, pocket sire, 231 pages 
with maps and photos. Sth Edition. $3.50 


COMPASS AND CAMPFIRE by Rat‏ ی 
1i. 2‏ 


tdback. How to live in the wilderness 
and "walk out." It might save your life. $2.50 


Ask for FREE catalogue of treasure books and 
charts. 


FOUL ANCHOR 


Box 206F Rye, New York 10580 


& 
Blevins 
4 
Stirrup 
Buckles 
NEW, 
5495 
per pair 
Sacer some nt 
0 የ ۲۷۱۵, t 
tongue Te no 
hinge ot sirap. 
ናን fo sip E 
stirrup lengths 
quickly and sary 
to install — won't 
slip or stick. 
of stainless 
steel ond heol-trected aluminum. Sleeves cov- 
ered with leather prevent rubbing horse or 
saddle. Availoble in 244" and 3” widths. Order 
either new, improved or the old style buckie. 
Sallsfadion guaranteed. 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR 


BLEVINS MEG. CO. 


WHEATLAND, WYOMING 


NOW! 
16" DEERSKIN 
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Whole No. 78 


All True—All Fact—Stories of the Real West 


ROBERT SMALL 


PAT WAGNER BERE S 
Editor JOE AUSTELL SMALL vertising 

LESTER U. BEITZ Publisher MARILYN WHITE 
Circulation 


Art Director 


“The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are going to be of great 
historical value and should be ی ای ی‎ in all the libraries of she 09۵9۱۲۲, 
Walter Prescott Webb, former President, American Historical Association. 


In This Issue— 


YOU'LL NEVER BELIEVE IT! |... ooo s 4 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE JOHNNIE MULLENS .... By Walt Cobum 8 
THIS ONE'S ON THE HOUSE, BOYS! ....... By William B. Secrest 10 
A COMPLETE WIPE-OUT ............... ...... By Neil Rounds 16 
FRANE WOOLLEY'S LAST JOURNEY . . . .. By John Westbrook 13 
MIRACLES OF OLD-TIME MEDICINE MEN ........... By Bill Judge 20 
PAT LYNCH. HERMIT ........... eas tens By Agnes M. Pharo 23 
WHO KILLED BOB McCOY?................ By Dorothy G. Milek 24 
THE DEAD OF BRADSHAW CITY .......... By Thomas H. Barkdull 28 
LEGEND OF THE CIRCLE G .................. By Dade Rayfield 30 
THE NOBLE NOPALES .................. By Arizona Bob Kubista 33 
THE OIL RUSH WILD WEST ......... Mosi epus By Bill Burchardt 34 
GLORY DAYS OF THE FEED AND GRAIN SACES .... By Theodore 


Brusha as told to Mary Alice Brusha 39 
PAI PAI DECEIT .... By Charles Bishop as told to Roberta M. Starry 40 


TWENTY YEARS AMONG OUR HOSTILE INDIANS ....... By J. Lee 

| Humfreville 42 
WILD OLD. DATS sa ጢው ቄር ምን የ esu x ፡፡፡፡ ፡..ፒድም ን. 44 
TRULY WESTERN 42.22: Be eb hee cee he ESRC SRE ሰ 48 
WESTERN BOOK ROUNDUP .................. see t nn 98 
TUMBLEWEEDS ی ی‎ ees By Tom K. Ryan 72 


Cover: Gene Shortridge 


TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly by WESTERN PUBLICATIONS, INC,, P.O. Box 
3568, 1012 Edgecliff Terrace, Austin, Texas 78704. 35c per copy, $4.00 for 12 issues in 
the United States and Possessions, Canada and Mexico. $5.00 for 12 issues in all other 
countries. Seccnd-class postage paid at Austin, Texas. Copyright 1966 by WESTERN 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Three weeks’ advance notice and old address as well as new are required lor 
change of subscriber's address. 


Unsolicited manuscripts and photographs will be treated with care, a ፍር safety 
while in our hands is not guaranteed. Enclose stamped envelope wit all submis- 
sions. Please inquire before sending in original art. 


Truc West 


The Original Bob Lorenz Cards—Üur 22nd Annual Roundup! 
WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS ሴሌ 


by famous Western Artists...in full Color 


on 


art 
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GREETINGS t 


Peace en Earth-May Every Happiness Be 
Yours at Christmas and Throughout the 


New Year—Artist, Bob Lorenz New Year—Artist, Nick Eggenhofer 
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Creetings from Our ۸۵۱۱۵۵۲ ta Yours-A 
Very Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! Artist, Goff Dowding 


Grassy Butte Post Office-Best Wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
፦ል([(51, R. Lougheed 
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Greetings from the Home Ranch-Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year-Artist, 
Golf Dowding 


d High-Tailed and Happy-Merry Christmas 
and Best Wishes for Every Day of the New 
Year -Artist Clark Bronson 


Christmastime in the High Country —Creet- 
Ings for Christmas and 0651 Wishes for We 
New Year—Artist, Kurt Cabel 


Christmas Handouts—Western Christmas 
Verse by S. Omar Barker—Artist, Paul 
Salisbury ፣ 
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Church In tha Valley Withing You All the 
Joy that Christmas and the New Year Can 
Bring - Artist, R. Lougheed 


A Frosty Christmas Eve—May You Have a 
Blessed Christmas and 3 Joyous New Year 
—ArtisL Fred Harman 


DON'T BE MISLED AND DISAPPOINTED! These are the original-the popular Bob Lorenz quality 
Christmas cards. Our 1966 selection features Lorenz favorites plus the work of many other 
prominent western artists. Finest quality linen-texture paper, single folded to 4347 by 634^. 
Matching envelopes with several extras Included in each order. You may order with or without 
your name custom-printed In red to match greetings. These exclusive cards are available by mall 
only—and we carelully fill and ship your order within 24 hours right up ‘til Chrlstmas. 


HOW TO ORDER: Write the quantity of each card you want in the small box directly below the 
illustration. You may order all of one kind, or an assortment of different cards. Circle the total 
quantity and cost on the price list st right. Order by personal letter or fill out the coupon and 
mail this entire page with cash, check or money order to: 


The Lazy BL Kanc 


Box 3232, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
82001 


FULL COLOR * 


Novcnber-Decenmber, 1906 
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Greetings from Our Outfit to Yours—With 
Best Wishes for Chrisimas and All the 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * 


Chelstmas ار‎ Christmas! May the 
0 


606 
pep ا‎ Christmas Prayer-Verse. by S. 
( 


m Omar ker. Artist, Robert R. teren: 


Coming Year Bring You Every Happiness— 


۸۲۱۱۸۱, ዘ. Goodwine 


December Paradise To With You a Very 
Nesry Christmas and 3 Very Happy New 
Year —Attíst, Fred larman 


High Country ۱۵۵۵۲-۷۷۱۱۲ All Good 
Wishes for Christmas and the Coming Year 
—Artist Clark Bronson 


Navajo $hepherds—Appropriats Verse by 5. 


The Shepherd and Mis Fieck May tne Joy 
Omar Barker—Arbst, Paul Salisbury 


of Christmas Abide with You Throughout 
the New Year—Artist, Hans Kieiber 


Desert Seanad 


SuJing Among tha Whispering Ploes—Merry 
Christmas and a Happy Nem Yesr—Artist, 
Kurt Gadel 


Desert Sentinel—Verse by S. Omar Darker. 
Artist, Sid Cedargreen 


Thiakio’ of You al CBristmas-—Best ۹ 
fcr lhe Hol:days acd Happiness Throughout 
the New Year —Astist, Robert R. Lorenz 


Christmas ۲۷۵ at the Chorch-Peace ans 
Cood Will at Christmas and Through AJ! tne 
New Year—Artist, Gordea Saidcw 


Total Quantity 15 25 30 75 100 150 200 300 500 
Without Name $2.95 4.00 7.95 11.75 14.95 21.95 28.95 42.5 69.95 
With Name $3.95 5.25 39.45 13.75 16.95 24.75 31.95 47.00 7645 


Canada residents add 10% to prices. Wyoming residents add 3% sales tax. 


Names to be 
printed on 
cards 
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WE PAY POSTAGE 
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Send for the big hook 
that makes the Old West '"'፡ * X 
live before your eyes. X 


FREDERIC 
REMINGTON 


Artist of the Old West 
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By Harold McCracken 


Wet over 8:2 res hurts ahang 22 e 1) coros 


۱8 this big volume you get: 


a full-length biography (121 pages) of 
Frederic Remington, the artist who, in 
his drawings and paintings, has left us 
the greatest pictorial record of the Old 
West as it really was. 


PLUS 


32 of Remington's thrilling Western 
paintings reproduced in full-color on 
pages 8 foot high. Also scores of his 
drawings which illustrate the text, Pic- 
tures show: 


IOW COLORFUL and beautiful one 
XX ot our color prints looks after it is 
in an appropriate frame—I mean. Peo- 
ple look at our prints advertisement in 
the magazines and mumble, ''"Ummmm-— 
nice." And then we bring out the full- 
sized color version and they sort of suck 
in their breath. Shown out in miniature 
form, in black and white only, these 
prints just flat don't do justice to the 
real thing. It's the difference between a 
country girl in a towsack dress brought 


If we do, we'l get those 


ever made. 


Cowboys Indians out of the cotton patch, and a day's presses rolling again if it costs us our 
Cavalrymen Scouts worth of beauty shop work laid on her! hunkuses! We are offering two prints 
Trappers Bronc Busters You just wouldn't recognize the cotton- (which sell at $1 each) with each gift 
Pioneers Prospect pickin’ filly! . subscription. You may even extend your 
pet The reason I am drumming-up these own subscription—a $6 value for $4. 

Stagecoaches Attacks prints js the fact that you have been The more subscriptions you send out 
Buffalo Hunts Gun Fights asking for them for going on fifteen (and you can include your own—renew- 
years! Did you realize that TRUE WEST al or extension), then the more value 

PLUS was that old—started in the summer of received per dollar expended, of course. 


Eneravines from old magazines; a spe- 
cial section of photographs of Reming- 
ton’s bronze figures of cowboys und 
Indians on horsebuck; a 31-page check- 
list of Remingtoniana and a complete 
index. 

LARGE SIZE 9” x 12”, 157 text pages 
plus 48 pictorial plates on glossy paper, 
silk headbands, black buckram binding 
over heavy boards, red and gold stamp- 
ing. (A $25.00 value for $17.50) 


Now offered for the FIRST TIME 
with a money-biuck guarantee. 


— — — Send This Coupon - — —- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Plense send me postpald a copy له‎ ۲ 
REMINGTON: Artist of the Oid West. If I am 
not completely satisfied, I muy return the book 
in 10 days and you will gladiy rvfund tke fuil 
purchase price. 


I enclose $17.30 [ገ Check (O Money order 


— — 


1953! Heck fire, I was sort of halfway 
a young man in those days—and look at 
me now! 

It is an expensive process since we've 
just about got to do the whole durn 
things over in order to leave off the 
print. Fine process color separation work 
costs from 5400 up per painting—and 
that doesn't take in the heavy paper, 
printing, and other costs. When you run 
off just a few thousand it is actuallv a 
dozen times more costly per print than 
running hundreds of thousands of them. 

After you have taken up the initial 
"get ready’ costs—after the separations 
are made, the plates are made and they’re 
on the press—then it is just a matter 
of keeping the machines running, paper 
and ink. So, if we could sell a half million 
of these, we'd come out fine but we only 
hope to get back our actual costs. The 
time, heavy duty envelopes and card- 
board, postage, etc. in mailing is a sober- 
ing factor also. So we are doing this 
(after fifteen years of prodding!) as a 
service to readers. If it finaliy turns out 
that we make a little money on the deal, 
l'l be surprised but I won't fuss none! 


In short, if you send out six gift sub- 
scriptions, that will entitle you to the 
whole set and, by golly, that's quite a 
bargain! Incidentally, if you can’t use 
all of the prints yourself, they make nice 
Christmas gifts. 

DON'T FORGET OUR BOYS IN 
UNIFORM! They are stationed all over 
the world and it's hard to get the maga- 
zines they want in those outposts. We 
sent 1,000 copies recently to Viet Nam ns 
a gift to the boys, as well as a number 
of subscription gifts— and you ought to 
rend those letters! You would think that 
we had sent them their parents on an 
all-expense visit, their girl from back 
home, or maybe just a month's farloagh 
with all expenses paid! Funny what a 
little thing like sending a magazine, or 
a gift subscription, will do! They need 
reading material badly in those lonely, 
far places throughout the world. So, if 
you don't send our magazines—serd 
somebody else's! 

That's enough for this time. Here's 
wishes for a healthful and happy Hoti- 
day Season—and, again, remember the 
wise words of the old Chinese philcs-- 


Address —. ———— —— — f pher, Chung Lo-Hung—keep your hock: 
| W/E HAVE DECIDED to offer these clean and, by the beard of the prophet" 
| City ገ بیس‎ OP ee ማረው ۲۷۲ prints as bonuses on Christmas gift do not step on a whooping ር፻ኋቪክር !---፤[ናኡ2- 
ርር ጨር ن‎ ete ከር Medien 4 subscriptions. We may run out because tail 
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this :5 the best Christmas offer we have 


Truc Wea! 


HEY FELLOWS! 
LOOK WHAT | AM GETTING FOR CHRISTMAS - A NEW — 
D-TEX DETECTOR 


[ዘኔ PART TIME EMPLOYMENT JUST WON'T 
PAY THE BILLS SO | AM GOING TREASURE 
HUNTING AND | AM GETTING THE BEST, A 
. D-TEX DETECTOR, SO WISH ME LUCK IN ۰ 
BY THE WAY, IF YOU WANT THAT NEW D-TEX 
DETECTOR FOR CHRISTMAS YOU BETTER SHOW 
THIS TO THE EVER LOVING WIFE NOW SO SHE 
CAN PLACE HER ORDER EARLY. IF SHE PLACES 
HER ORDER FOR YOUR D-TEX NOW YOUR UNIT 
| WILL BE COMPLETED, PACKED, READY TO SHIP 
-IN TIME TO BE PICKED UP ON DEC. 23 OR 24TH 
AT YOUR BUS STATION OR POST OFFICE. REMEMBER IF YOU ORDER AT 
THE LAST MINUTE OLE BILL AND THE PEOPLE AT D-TEX MAY NOT HAVE 
TIME TO PUT YOUR i TEX TOGETHER IN TIME FOR ME TO DELIVER ON DEC. 
25TH. 


SANTA 


NOTICE: wz AT p.TEX ARE GOING ON A MID-WINTER TREASURE HUNT TO THE 
SOUTH WHERE IT IS STILL WARM. WE WILL BE CLOSED FROM NOON, DEC. 23RD, TILL 
JAN. 2, 1967, SO PLEASE HEED SANTA'S ADVICE AND DO ORDER EARLY SO YOUR NEW 
D-TEX MAY BE SHIPPED IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS. Ri 


D-TEX ELECTRONICS 
For Full Information and Free Ilustrated Catalog Plus Free Treasure Finding Tips Write Today | 


P.O. Box 246 | Garland, Texas 
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Courtesy ልህ!ከዕየ 

Johnnio Mullens, at ago 81, sits tall in the 

saddlo at tho ORO Ranch near Prescott, 
Arizona. 


TINDER the dateline of June 23, 1934, 

the following Associated Press news 

item was flashed over the wires from 
Reno, Nevada: 


JOHN MULLINS KILLED IN 
AUTO MISHAP! 

John Mullins, 40, formerly of Boze- 
man, Montana, died here today from 
injuries reccived when he was struck 
by an automobile at Wadsworth, 30 
miles from Reno, last night. 

Mullins, who had resided at Wads- 
worth for the last two years, was 
struck while he was crossing a high- 
way running through town by an 
automobile driven by Arthur Downs, 
Fallon, Nevada. Mullins received a 
fractured skull and other injuries and 
never regained consciousness. He was 
brought to a hospital where he died. 


Within twelve hours every newspaper 
in the United States, Canada and Mexi- 
co printed the tragic news of the death 
of Johnnie Mullens, known nationally and 
internationally as the greatest rodeo 
arena director in the world. (The AP 
News had misspelled the name Mullins.) 

Johnnie Mullens, well known rodeo con- 
testant, had served as arena director and 
furnished the livestock for the famous 
Tex Rickard Madison Square Garden 
Rodeo in New York City from 1924 to 
1930. He became arena director for the 
Calgary Stampede in 1912, to put Calgary 
on the map as holding the first great 
rodeo in the world, and he held that job 
from 1912 until 1917. He was arena direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Rodeo, and in 
Montana he was arenn boss at the Boze- 
man, Deer Lodge, Livingston and Butte 
Rodcos. He also managed the rodeo arena 
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It is given to few men to read their own obituary notices 
in the papers. As Mark Twain remarked when he had a 
similar experience, "The news of my death has been slightly 

exaggerated." Johnnie Mullens felt the same way... 


By WALT COBURN 


at Couer d'Alene, Idaho; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Silver City, New Mexico; 
Tucson, Arizona; and many others 
throughout the country. 

As a bronc rider and roper Johnnie 
Mullens contested in every large rodeo 
from Canada to Mexico City. He once 
worked with Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show and Miller Brothers' 101 Wild West 
Show. He handled the famous Ringling 
string of bucking horses and rodeo stock. 

The name of Johnnie Mullens was a 
by-word in the rodeo world. As a boy 
and youth he punched cows for the big- 
gest cattle spreads from the Indian Ter- 
ritory and New Mexico to Montana, the 
Dakotas and Alberta, Canada. Owners 
of the biggest cow outfits in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada, knew and 
liked the smiling, good-natured top bronc 
rider and cowhand. Every rodeo con- 
testant worthy of the name called John- 
nie Mullens his friend. 

News of his untimely death spread 
throughout the West like a prairie fire 
driven by a strong wind. Cowtowns with- 
out newspapers or telegraph or telephone 
service heard the news by word of mouth. 
Even on remote cattle ranches the report 
of his death somehow reached the distant 
cow camps. And for those who called 
him friend, the news carried an impact 
of shock, deep grief and sorrow. 

Thus the tragic word of the death of 
Johnnie Mullens and the frantic search 
to locate Mrs. Mullens (the former Ruby 
Shepard of Bozeman, Montana) kept the 
telegraph wires hot from Reno to all 
compass points. 


YN DUE TIME Ruby Mullens received 
ዱ the sad news at Silver City, New 
Mexico. She felt some degree of bewilder- 
ment. It must be somebody's idea of a 
practical joke, a misplaced sense of 
humor, she thought, because her husband 
had been very much alive half an hour 
before when she had left the rodeo 
grounds to return to their hotel room. 
Johnnie had been as busy as any arena 
director could be, staging the Annual 
Silver City rodeo. 

That initial telegram from the Reno 
authorities was only the beginning of 
countless others from all over the coun- 
trv, offering condolences to the widow. 
And no man on the face of the earth was 
more bewildered, confused and puzzled 


than Johnnie Mullens himself during the 
next few days. Handling the arena was 
a full-time job requiring his undivided 
attention, and it was up to the Sheriff 
at Silver City to handle the horns of this 
strange and vexatious dilemma. Johnnie 
Mullens had roped his share of wild 
steers, but this was beyond his cowhand 
ability to handle. And the Sheriff of 
Silver City finally solved the mystery. 

It seems that a man named Arthur 
Downs from Fallon, Nevada, on his way 
to Reno, had picked up a hitch-hiker who 
said his name was Johnnie Mullens, the 
noted rodeo promoter, and told a lot of 
convincing lies. As the Downs automobile 
crossed through the town of Wadsworth 
it was wrecked, and the hitchhiker pas- 
senger was fatally injured. He died in 
the Reno hospital without regaining 
consciousness, and Arthur Downs had 
identified his passenger as Johnnie Mul- 
lens. No kinfolks showed up to claim the 
body and the man was buried in Reno. 

Within a week’s time most of the news- 
papers had explained the mistaken iden- 
tity, but there were a goodly number of 
friends, especially those cowpunchers in 
remote parts of the range of the Westem 
cow country, who failed to get the news 
of the mistaken identity. For months and 
even a year or two after, old friends 
and rank strangers would come up to 
shake the hand of Johnnie Mullens like 
a long lost brother. 

“Hell, I figured you long dead and 
planted, Johnnie!" While joshers like 
Breezy Cox and other rodeo cowboys re- 
ferred to Johnnie's wife, Ruby, as "'The 
Widder Mullens." 

Mullens took it in his cowhand stride. 
Since he had been a kid riding his first 
bronc and doing his best to make a hand, 
violent death was no stranger. He had 
seen men killed in gunfights, bronc riders 
dragged to death, cowhands crippled or 
killed on the range, and it was all in a 
day's work for a forty-a-month cow- 
puncher. Every time a cowhand saddled 
a horse in the early dawn on 8 roundup, 
there was an element of danger, and the 
invisible shadow of death lurked through- 
out the long day. When he rode guard 
around a bedded herd of beef steers at 
night, there was the danger of being 
caught in a stampede. 

But the thought of bad luck never en- 
tered a cowhand's mind, because it was 
that edge of danger that attracted and 
held a fascination for the reckless, give 
a-damn Jones breed of mankind In a bad 
tight when you tasted fear, you met it 
head-on with a grin because it was a test 
of a man’s courage, and those with tke 
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taint of cowardice were soon weeded out 
and banished from the wide open spaces 
where they did not belong. 


LEVER SINCE he was a short-legged 

pistol kid, Johnnie Mullens had been 
called “Urchin.” Using the saddle strings 
to climb aboard his first cowpony he had 
his heart set on being a bronc rider. His 
love and understanding of horses was a 
part of his being, born within him and 
part of his nature. The Urchin had no 
fear of any horse that ever drew breath 
of life, and it was that total lack of fear 
and a born understanding of a green colt 
which made Johnnie Mullens, now eighty- 
two years old, one of the best bronc 
handlers of all time—the best in the con- 
sensus of many of the best judges of 
horseflesh and the men who handle 
broncs. 

Johnnie first saw the light of day on 
August 27, 1884, in the little cowtown of 
Granbury, Texas. Johnnie's father died 
when he was eight years old. He headed 
for Indian Territory where an older 
brother was ramrodding a big cattle out- 
fit, and it was there that the Urchin, as 
his brother called him, got his rudimen- 
tary training as n cowhand and bronc 
rider, and it goes without saying that the 
boy learned his cow savvy the hard way.. 
The only kid around a cattle ranch or 
roundup was bound to get the many odd 
jobs an adult cowpuncher would not be 
bothered with, and it was up to the 
Urchin to make a hand wherever he was 
needed. And he did his level best. He was 
bound to have made his kid mistakes, 
but he never made that mistake a second 
time, and by the time he had reached 
early youth Johnnie Mullens was a top 
cowhand and one of the best bronc riders 
in Indian Territory. And that covered a 
lot of cow country. 

As Johnnie gained a man's stature, he 
began growing restless. The spirit of 
adventure was steeped in his Irish blood, 
and his eyes had a longing to see new 
ranges that lay beyond the skyline. John- 
nie had 'er made to be on his own, free 
as the breeze. He owned his own private 
horse and another good cow horse to 
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pack his tarp-covered roundup bed, and 
there was nothing to hold him from 
drifting yonderly. 

Those were the good old days of un- 
fenced ranges and big cow outfits, when 
a cowhand, leading his bed horse, could 
travel from the Canadian border to the 
Mexican line without opening a barbwire 
gate or passing through a lane. 

Each state in the Western cow country 
had its share of cattle empires which 
were known by their brand names. The 
reputation of those big outfits from 
Texas to Montana was passed on by word 


of mouth by the drifting cowhands. Some 
of those drifters had traveled north with 
the big trail herds to winter in Montana 
and Wyoming and the Dakotas. Then 
when the warm Chinook wind in the 
spring melted the long winter snowdrifts 
and the green grass came, they drifted 

south, riding the grubline, staying at the 

big ranches overnight. When they liked 

the looks of an outfit, they hired out for 

the spring calf roundup, then moved on 

to another outfit to work the fall beef 

roundup. 

Others, who disliked the long snowed-in 
winters of Montana and Wyoming would 
spend the winters in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, and when the green grass 
came in the spring they would travel 
north to work on the roundups, then drift 
south when the snows came. 


N Indian Territory Johnnie Mullens had 

listened with both young ears cocked to 
the stories of those drifting cowhands, 
some of whom had worked for every big 
outfit along the old Chisholm Trail, and 
he knew the reputation of every outfit 
in the vast cow country. Some sprends 
had tough wagon bosses and foremen, but 
they had a large remuda of good cow 
horses. Other outfits had good wagon 
bosses and were easy to work for, but 
the grub was bad. If you didn't like beans 
supper was over. Some outfits mounted 
a new hand on a sorry string of knot- 
heads and pack horses, or spoiled broncs, 
and expected a man to make a hand. Or 
the wagon boss was ornery and took it 
out on a drifting cowpuncher hiring out 
for the first time, pouring it on to see 
how much the new hand would take be- 
fore he bowed up and quit. 

But what interested Johnnie most was 
the quality of the remuda. If he had a 
string of good horses he could get along 
with a tough wagon boss, providing he 
knew how to run a roundup and had cow 
savvy. Johnnie could make out on beans 
and beef and sourdough bread and cof- 
fee. He'd been raised on frijoles and 
jerky. Anything went as she laid, provid- 
ing he wasn't afoot, forking a string of 
sorry horses. 

Johnnie wasn't ready yet to spend a 
winter in the north, snowed in at a re- 
mote line camp, shoveling hay to wenk 
cattle that needed feeding. Later on he'd 
drift north. Right now he was hankerin' 
to drift into New Mexico where he'd 
heard tell of the John Cross outfit, the 
Diamond A, and the JAL where they had 
big remudas of cutting horses that could 
turn on a dime and hand a man back a 
nickel change. Rope horses. 

So Johnnie saddled up his private horse, 
loaded his roundup bed on his extra horse, 
and pulled out for New Mexico, to hire 


XIT herd swimming the Yellowstone River near Fallon, Montana. Johnnie Mullens worked for this large cattle ranch in his oarly 


days as a cowpuncher. 
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out as a bronc stomper. He worked for 
the John Cross, the JAL, and the Dia- 
mond A outfits for several years, riding 
broncs, roping wild steers, heeling calves 
and dragging them to the branding fire. 

Then Johnnie began to get restless 
again. He'd kept an ear to the ground, 
listening to tall tales about bronc riders 
and good ropers winning money at the 
rodeos, more easy money than he could 
earn punching cows. It was in 1907 that 
Johnnie pulled out for Juarez, Mexico, to 
take in the three-day Cinco de Mayo cele- 
bration. 

Long before the first cowboy contest 
for przes or money took actual shape 
(Prescott, Arizona claiming to have had 
first cowboy contest on July 4, 1889 and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming disputing the claim, 
and Pecos in Texas claiming a prior date) 
it had long been the custom in Old 
Mexico to hold rodeos on certain fiesta 
days. It was claimed that those Mexican 
vaqueros, with the sixty-foot rawhide 
reatas, were the most skilled ropers on 
the North American Continent. 

Often in Mexico at the end of the 
roundup season on the vast Spanish 
grants which comprised the bulk of the 
cattle industry south of the border, the 
best vaqueros would match their skill 
nt steer roping and calf roping. No doubt 
that was the origin of the present day 
“rodeo.” Its actual date remains unknown 
in Mexico where it originated with ropin 
the only form of contest. It was muc 
later that bronc riding was added, as 
well as bareback riding and bulldogging. 
To the best of my knowledge, it was the 
big Negro, Bill Pickett, who was the first 
man to bulldog a steer. 

It was at this Cinco de Mayo cele- 
bration at Juarez, Mexico, that Johnnie 
got his first experience as a rodeo con- 
testant, in 1907 at the age of twenty- 
three. He had at last found the sort of 
life which suited him in every way, shape 
and form. The nomadic life of a rodeo 
cowboy became the fulfillment of his boy- 
hood dreams. 


FOR ALL his love of high adventure 

and the restless strain in his blood, 
he was level-headed. ል kid raised on a 
cow ranch acquired the wisdom of an 
old hand before he reached teen age 
There was a sober, thrifty streak in 
Johnnie, too. He saved the best part of 
ከ1ፁ wages. When he spent his hard- 
earned money, it went to pay for a green 
colt he could break and train for a cow 
horse, or a pair of made-to-order boots 
or a good Stetson hat, a suit of town 
clothes or a new saddle. Johnnie was 
always prideful about his appearance. 
He never gambled or drank much, though 
he always bought a round of drinks when 
it came his turn to treat. 

Once he started ns a rodeo hand, John- 
nie traveled far and wide to contest 
where there was good money to be made. 
He followed the big time rodeo circuit 
and in the slack season he worked as a 
cowhand, or breaking out a string of 
broncs at ten dollars a head, or riding 
the rough string on roundups. He turned 
over his rough string when he had fin- 
ished training them for all-around cow 
horses, rope horses, cutting horses. 

During his bronc-riding days for the 
big outfits there was always the odd 
bronc that had a streak of outlaw which 
disqualified the gelding as ever being 
trained as a cow horse. Johnnie had 
horse savvy enough to sense that outlaw 
blood, and the condemned horses were 
sold for little or nothing as rodeo buck- 
ing stock. Johnnie decided to play a 
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hunch. If a man were to buy those out- 
law broncs for a give-away price and 
peddle them at a nominal profit to the 
rodeo promoters or the Wild West Shows, 
there was money to be made. Johnnie 
played his hunch and sold ten or fifteen 
head of outlaws at a crack. 

He was following the rodeo circuit and 
punching cows during the slack season 
when he drifted into Calgary, Canada, 
in 1912. He knew every top cowboy con- 
testant in the game. He was an excellent 
judge of bucking stock and steers for 
roping and bulldogging. He had managed 
a number of smaller rodeos which had 
made money. In short, he had a good 
reputation as a rodeo manager by the 
time he showed up in Calgary. 

There was in existence in 1912 a small 
group of wealthy cattlemen in Alberta, 
Canada, known as the Big Four: namely 
George Lane; Pat Burns; C. E. Cross 
and A. J. McLean. They banded together 
to make the Calgary Stampede the 
world's finest rodeo, bar none, to put 
Calgary on the rodeo map for all time. 

By unanimous vote Jonnnie Mullens 
was chosen to handle all livestock for the 
Stampede, and to notify each and every 
champion rodeo contestant of the largest 
cash prizes ever to be paid. Mr. Lane 
took Johnnie to the bank with him, in- 
troducing him to the bank president. 

“How much money have we in the 
bank," Mr. Lane asked, ''that's ear- 
marked for the Calgary Stampede?" 
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“One hundred thousand dollars," care 
the prompt reply. 

“That’s the jackpot, Johnnie," Georg: 
Lane told him. “I want the saltiest buck- 
ing horses in the country and tke 
rankest Mexican steers for roping and 
bulldogging and riding. In other words, 
what I want you to get is the best rodeo 
stock in the world, and all the world 
champions to enter the contests." 

Later that day Mr. Lane called John- 
nie and Guy Weadick into his office. 
Weadick, one of the best trick and fancy 
ropers in the country, having been wit 
the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show and 
the 101 Show with his trick roping ect, 
was one of the rodeo directors. 

"Johnnie," George Lane spoke bluntly, 
"you don't know a damn thing about of- 
fice work. Your job is to handle all live- 
stock. Guy, you don't know a damned 
thing about handling livestock, but you're 
the best showman in the country. I want 
you to handle the office work and the 
publicity, parade and so on." The cattle- 
man was noted for his direct approach 
and outspoken methods. 

It was up to Johnnie Mullens and Guy 
Weadick to make the Calgary Stampede 
the best and most elaborate rodeo the 
world had ever known. 


THE PRIZE MONEY offered drew the 
world's best bronc riders and ropers 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The rodeo stock was the best 
that money could buy. A group of color- 
ful Mexican vaqueros in charro costumes, 
riding Mexican saddles and mounted on 
Spanish horses, put on trick and fancy 
roping acts. The Indian village was large 
and spectacular, with painted skin lodges 
and the men and women and children 
garbed in beaded, fringed buckskins. 
They came from the reservations, the 
men on horseback, the women riding the 
travois ponies. Squaws sold their handi- 
work to the white visitors—beaded buck- 
skin shirts, leggings, moccasins, orna- 
mental black buffalo horn hatracks. 
The Indians made a colorful entry in 
the parade. À crack troop of red-coated 
North West Mounted Police, riding 
matched black horses, made another 
spectacular group. Solid wooden-wheeled 
Red River carts of the Metis, ox-teams, 
chuckwagons, kilted bagpipe players, 
bands, mounted cowboy contestants, and 
other entries made up a mile-long parade. 
From the daily grand entry until the 
final entry ended in late afternoon, never 


Left Richard Ringling, White Sulphur 

Springs, Montana, 1923. Below, E. B. Bums 
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H. R. H. The Prince of Wales (Duke of Windsor), center, was host to "The Big Four" 
cattle kings of Alberta at his E. P. Ranch, Pekisko, in 1923. L. to ፪.: Pat Burns of Calgary: 
George Lane of High River: the Duke: A. J. McLean of Calgary: A. E. Cross of Calgary 


had there becn anything to equal the cow- 
boy contests. The Calgary Stampede of 
1912 made rodeo history for all time, 
and it has maintained its status with 
high cash prizes throughout the years. 

From 1912 through 1917 Johnnie Mul- 
lens continued as manager of the live- 
stock for the Calgary Stampede, and 
from then on his services as rodeo arena 
manager were in great demand through- 
out the country. When Tex Rickard 
staged his spectacular World Series Ro- 
deo at New York's Madison Square Gar- 
den, Johnnie was arena manager, and 
from the East to the West across the 
country he left his brand. 

For many years Johnnie handled the 
famous string of bucking horses for 
Richard T. Ringling of Ringling Brothers 
Circus at Ringling’s ranch at White 
Sulphur Springs, Montana, and when 
Richard Ringling died, Johnnie purchased 
his entire stock of bucking horses and 
wild steers, consisting of about ten car- 
loads of the best rodeo stock in the 
United States. 

Thus a young cowboy, who started 
from scratch in 1907 at Juarez, Mexico, 
as a rodeo contestant, had come up the 
hard way to become the world's greatest 
rodeo arena director, furnishing his own 
rodeo stock. In addition, Johnnie con- 
tinued during those years as one of the 
top contestants in bronc riding and rop- 
ing. 


TYURING Johnnie Mullens’ years as a 
range cowhand, rodeo contestant and 
arena director, he came to know every 
cowboy contestant who ever paid entrance 
fees. His valued opinion on famous buck- 
ing horses and rodeo contestants is fair 
and unbiased and worth recording here. 
Old Steamboat was the famous buck- 
ing horse of his time, his career lasting 
over a dozen long years at every rodeo 
in the country. Only one man ever made 
a qualified ride on Old Steamboat, and 
that man was Dick Stanley. And even 
that one qualified ride was disputed by 
come ns being unfair to the famed buck- 
ing horse, for the day Stanley made his 
ride at Cheyenne it had been raining 
heavily and the arena was boggy wit 
sticky gumbo mud. . 
Old Steamboat, as any old-time rodeo 
contestant will tell a green hand, was 
the daddy of them all. Easy to handle and 
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deceptively mild mannered, he seldom 
wasted his stamina with any kind of 
ruckus while being saddled. lor the most 
part Steamboat stood tracked until the 
bronc rider got set in the saddle, both 
feet in the stirrups. The horse was honest 
in that respect, giving the bronc rider a 
fair chance for his taw. 

But when the bronc rider nodded he 
was all set, Steamboat turned it on full 
force. One or two or three jumps and it 
was Katie bar the door. Every jump 
Steamboat made snapped a rider's neck, 
and when he landed he jarred the bronc 
rider from head to foot. 

Steamboat was billed as the main at- 
traction of Dick Stanley's Wild West 
Show, with a standing offer of $100 for 
any man who could ride the famous 
bucking horse ten jumps. Many tried 
but no man ever got that hundred bucks. 

The select string of outlaw bucking 
horses which Johnnie Mullens purchased 
from Richard Ringling were hand picked 
from the wild bunch, most of them tried 
out and ridden by Johnnie himself. Some- 
times a newly purchased string of buck- 
ing horses would be taken to Deer Lodge, 
Montana, where the state prison is lo- 
cated, for the cowpuncher convicts to 
ride out. If they failed to ride a horse, 
that horse was considered a good bet as 
a bucker. As Johnnie put it, the convicts 
had nothing to lose and were eager and 
more than willing to tackle any outlaw 
bronc that ever wore hair. 

Among the great bucking horses in the 
Ringling string of broncs were Prison 
Bars, Lightning, Ball Hornet, Snakes, 
and a mare named Miss Liberty, later 
renamed Miss Deer Lodge. 

And as time went on, there were a 
hundred head of top grade bucking horses 
in the Mullens string. For a number of 
years Johnnie's wife, Ruby, shared the 
job of caring for those pampered, grain- 
fed bucking horses, gaining herself an 
envied reputation as a handler and judge 
of what it took to make a true outlaw 
bronc. Each one had its own individual 
characteristics. Some were easy to handle, 
others would kick and strike and bite, 
ornery in every way, shape and manner. 

Montana-born and reared on a cow 
ranch, Ruby Mullens was at home in the 
arena. She was a trick roper, although 
she never competed in any rodeo. Her 
daughter, Colleen, was able to ride a 
horse from the time she began to toddle. 


DURING the days when he was a rodeo 
contestant, Johnnie Mullens com- 
peted with some of the greatest ropers 
of all time: Clay McGonigal, Henry 
Grammer, Joe Gardner, Ed Echols, 
George Weir, Allison Carroll, Fred Bee- 
son, and many others. As far as roping 
was concerned, Johnnie was rated among 
the top. It was said of Johnnie's steer 
roping he never missed that first loop. 

"I mighta done better," he said, "but 
I was always afoot. I had to borrow the 
loan of another contestant's rope horse." 
And whenever Johnnie was in the day 
money, he split his winnings with the 
owner of the horse he rode. If a man 
owns his own horse, there is a hell of 
a difference. The man and horse get to 
know one another's habits and ways and 
the roper and horse work together 
smoothly as a team, without a wasted 
motion. Rider and horse become one. The 
best roper in the world, mounted on a 
sorry horse, is out of the moncy. It 
throws back to the old cow country say- 
ing that the best cowboy in the world 
can't make a hand on a crowbait cayuse. 

So Johnnie Mullens was handicapped 
from the start when he roped off a bor- 
rowed horse. A rider has to get the feel 
of the horse between his legs. Riding 
your own horse, that you've trained for 
a rope horse, is like wearing a pair of 
old boots shaped to your feet. 

"[f you're forced to borrow the loan 
of another contestant's horse," Johnnie 
Mullens said, "it puts you in a tight. 
Take Joe Gardner, for instance. Joe 
owned a big gray geldin' he called 
Skunk, one of the best rope horses in the 
game. Joe Gardner would loan that 
Skunk horse out to any roper that he 
was sure wouldn't stand a chance of 
beatin' him in the finals, and Joe would 
take his cut of the day money. But come 
to the finals, when the chips were down, 
that was where friendship ceased. Joe 
would not loan that Skunk horse for love 
or money to any man that was apt to 
beat him. 

“But not Henry Grammer from Okla- 
homa," Johnnie went on. “I mind the 
time when Henry loaned me his ۷۲ 
rope horse without my asking. Grammer 
and Joe Gardner and myself and a couple 
of others were ropin' off the finals. 

“You ain’t lettin’ Mullens ride 
Flaxy?'' Joe Gardner asked Henry 
Grammer, and Gardner was swelled up 
like a buck Injun. 

"'Hell. yes, Henry came back, 'Mul- 
lens is ridin' Flaxy. You want to make 
somethin outa it?' 

“Joe Gardner said nothing. Just turned 
away and rode off. Henry Grammer was 
tough as a boot. A hard man to whip.” 
Johnnie chuckled as he recalled the in- 
cident. 

The talk drifted as to who was the best 
all-around cowboy contestant. Johnnie 
Mullens said it was a toss-up between 
Leonard Stroud and Breezy Cox. Both 
had a habit of paying entrance fees to 
every event on the program—bronc rid- 
ing, bareback riding, bull riding, bull- 
dogging, steer roping, team tying, calf 
roping, and even the wild cow milking 
and wild horse race. Both men were a 
cinch to pick up day money in at least 
one or two events. 

Going back to 1912 and the Calgary 
Stampede. when Mr. George Lane asked 
Johnnie Mullens who was the best roper 
in his opinion, Johnnie replied without a 
moment’s hesitation that it was Frank 
Borjorquez, foreman and roundup boss 
for the John Cross outfit in New Mexico. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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No one class of people “won” the West, it appears, and this informal 
history of the frontier saloon treats of those who couldn?t seem 
to accomplish much of anything if their gullets were dry... 


By WILLIAM B. SECREST 


665 SAY, stranger, ain't ye goin’ to 
invite me ter drink with yer?" 

The burly, roughly clad speaker was 
glaring at an eastern drummer who had 
just ordered a drink in a Globe, Arizona, 
saloon. Startled at the presumptuous re- 
quest, the salesman replied, “No,” and 
started to raise the glass to his lips. A 
pistol shot shattered the atmosphere of 
the small barroom, and as the gunsmoke 
enveloped the astonished drummer, he 
looked down at his cracked and empty 
whiskey glass. 

The drummer, or Commercial Traveler 
as he preferred to be called, was too 
stunned to grasp just what had happened. 
He called for another glass of liquor, 
noting that the one he held was no good. 

“You'll pay for it?" queried the bar- 
keep. 

"Certainly," replied the drummer and 
us again raised a brimming glass to his 
ips. 

His hand was no more than three 
inches off the bar when a second pistol 
shot shattered the new glass into a 
dozen pieces. 

By now the drummer knew what was 
up and he was alternately frightened out 
of his wits and fighting mad. He called 
for a third glass, and this too was shot 
out of his hand. The deadly game con- 
tinued with the traveling man deter- 
mined to outlast his tormentor and ex- 
pecting each successive shot to be the 
fatal one. The sixth bullet plowed a fur- 
row across the tip of the drummer's fore- 
finger. but the glass of whiskey re- 
mained untouched. 


There must have been a smirk of ` 


triumph on the drummer's face as, with 
blood trickling onto his cuff, he raised 
his glass in a salute to the sharpshooter 
and then downed the hard-won liquor. 

“That’s one on me, pard," said the 
gunman as he walked over: to his target 
and grasped him eagerly by the hand. 
"I pay for all them drinks and now take 
another one with me. Thet's the fust 
time in a coon's age I've missed a glass 
though I might a hurt a few of the boys' 
hands just a leetle. You's the fust man 
that ever held up more'n two glasses on 
me. The fust one generally makes 'em 
weaken. I like yer nerve, young man. 
Let's have suthin more on me.” 

If the above tale sounds like an episode 
out of a grade B western movie plot, 
the similarity is purely coincidental. Ac- 
tually, under the heading of "Drinking 
under Difficulties," this story was related 
in a San Francisco newspaper in 1887 
and supposedly was a true experience of 
a Chicago traveling salesman. But true 
or not, the occurrence fits our popular 
conception of the old-time western saloon. 

Saloon! The very word conjures up an 
image of an aged, oaken bar supporting 
a row of booted, drinking cowboys who 
pause in their hard liquor quaffing only 
‘ung enough to engage in a hand of poker 


Two ci the local peace officers drop into 

the White Houso Saloon in Cripple Creek. 

Colorado. 1890s. The proprietor poses with 

a box of cigars, always a ۰ 
in saloons. 
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or have a shoot-out with a darkly clad 
villain. The frontier saloon figured 
prominently in many colorful incidents 
of our western history, but always as a 
backdrop, a bit of the stage upon which 
was played our winning of the West. 
Perhaps it’s time to cast aside the prin- 
cipal actors and look at the backdrop, the 
frontier saloon, as a separate entity. 
And, if you think that the old-time 
drinking establishments were the scene 
of constant activity and excitement, you 
are absolutely right. 


[!። not important where or which was 

the first frontier saloon since this is 
as impossible to establish as where the 
frontier began or ended. Suffice it to 
say that as our borders were broadened 
and extended, the saloon followed its 
patrons west. Taos and Santa Fe had 
Mexican drinking places early in the 
19th Century and Bent's F'ort, established 
in the late 1820s in Colorado, had a bar 
as part of its facilities. The early trading 
posts and army forts usually had some 
sort of bar, or at least a keg of forty- 
rod sitting in a corner of a room. 

California, as thc farthest point west, 
played an important part in the saloon 
story. The earliest Spanish pioneers were 
much too preoccupied with colonizing and 
setting up missions to have an interest 
in establishing grog shops. Indeed, they 
were hard put to keep from starving to 
death much of the time, but by the late 
18th Century there were undoubtedly a 
few taverns in the territory. 

That liquor was readily available at 
an early date is evidenced by the fact 
that California’s first gringo resident, 
John Gilroy, was known as a hard drink- 
er. A contemporary Irishman by the 
name of Mulligan, who may have ar- 


rived at the same time in 1814, notably 
drank himself to death in 1834. Gradu- 
ally, as the era of the great Spanish 
cattle ranchos dawned, every sleepy 
adobe village had its local cantina where 
a social drink could be had. 

Various groups of Americans settled 
in California during the 1840s, but after 
the Mexican War and the discovery of 
gold in 1848, the saloon really came into 
its own. There had been only one cantina 
in Santa Barbara when the American 
soldiers arrived in 1848, but by the middle 
1850s there were over thirty saloons in 
town. The gold rush was the real stimu- 
lus, however, and tent taverns blossomed 
like canvas flowers wherever a group of 
miners congregated. The saloon had 
come west to stay and a tradition had 
taken root on our farthest frontier. Now 
it was just a matter of filling in the 
gaps between East and West. 

But what was the significance of our 
pioneer saloons? What part did they 
play, if any, in the settling of our 
fronticr? To begin with, saloons were as 
much a social club as anything else. Here 
a tired cattleman, rancher or farmer 
could relax with friends and converse on 
the topics of the day over a drink, free 
from the constant responsibilities of 
home or work. 

Business dealings were often pursued 
in saloons, however, just as they are to- 
day. Lonesome travelers could always 
strike up an acquaintance in a frontier 
barroom and, naturally, cowmen, soldiers 
or miners, who were a good deal of their 
time away from town, spent many of 
their off hours in a lively, convivial 
saloon. The social importance of saloons 
can be gauged by the fact that no self- 
respecting hotel. theatre or dancehall 
ae complete without its accompanying 

ar. 

The first western saloons were hastily 
contrived lean-tos or tents. thrown to- 
gether at a spot where traffic converged 
or where the establishment of a town 
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was likely. At first little attention was 
paid to particular names and the word 
“saloon” painted in large letters told all 
that was needed to know. But word of 
mouth advertising soon made the need 
of a name important, and saloon owners 
all over the West vied with each other 
in devising colorful titles for their 
respective establishments, 

Although his saloon might be the 
crudest of log cabins, a proprietor, 
likely as not, would name it the "Senate," 
the "Palace" or the “Eldorado.” This 
might be done in prid paon of the 
future or merely as a ludicrous way of 
poking fun at himself. Other popular 
names which suggested splendid, first- 
class drinking emporiums were the 
"Oriental" the "Mint," the "Bella 
Union," the "Ophir" and the "Palace." 
As pretentious as the names sound, any 
of these titles might adorn either a filthy 
tent in 8 new mining camp or 8 hand- 
some stone and brick building in Denver 
or San Francisco. 

Some owners were of a more practical 
nature and named their establishments 
accordingly. The "Crystal Bar" was 
noted for its beautiful chandeliers, 
and the “Courthouse Exchange" was so- 
called because it was located next to that 
local government building. The "Road 
to Ruin" and the "Eye Opener" were 
other examples of this kind. For simple 
practicality, the name of n Miles City, 
Montana, saloon was hard to beat. It 
was located across the street from the 
railroad depot and when you got off the 
train the saloon sign read "First Chance 
Saloon." When leaving town and walking 
toward the depot, the sign on the other 
side of the building read "Last Chance 
Saloon." 

The more unimaginative saloon owners 
derived their names from the color of 
their buildings—the "Red Front." "Green 
IE ront" und so on. In this latter cate- 
gory also fell the saloons which took 
their names from the former residences 
of their owners, the “Colorado,” the 
"Montana," etc. 

Kansas cattle towns sported saloons 
with names designed to be attractive to 
the Texas coyboys, and they did a rous- 
ing business. The “Alamo.” “Bull's 
Head," "Longhorn" and “The Trail" 
never closed their doors during the hey- 
day of Abilene. In fact, most popular 
saloons in the Old West were open 
twenty-four hours a day. 

In a Montana frontier town a holiday 


was declared in honor of a popular resi- 
dent who had died. When it came time 
to lock up the business establishments, 
the saloon owners could not find keys to 
their places. When they got to thinking 
about it, they realized there never had 
been any keys since they operated on an 
around-the-clock schedule. 

Many saloon names were chosen merely 
for color. “The Bucket of Blood" is an 
example of this type. “Blazes” saloon in 
Nevada City, California, had the some- 
what unique advantage of being able to 
advertise, "Go to Blazes.” 


IN THE very early days, and even later 

at remote Eme and lonely hunters' 
gatherings, whiskey was likely to be 
pretty potent stuff. Raw alcohol was 
combined with burnt sugar and chewing 
tobacco to form some semblance of a 
drink with which to wash down the day's 
accumulation of dust. From these vile 
compounds stem the colorful names ap- 
plied to liquor on the frontier. "Tangle- 
foot,” '"Forty-rod, ‘Tarantula Juice,” 
“Taos Lightning,” “‘Coffin-varnish” and 
“Red-eye” were good descriptions of 
pioneer liquor. Forty-rod, for example, 
was guaranteed to bring a man to his 
knees at exactly forty rods from the 
bottle. 

Another popular term was “Fire- 
water," which originated when the early 
traders were selling whiskey to the In- 
dians. To demonstrate the alcohol con- 
tent of their goods, the traders would 
throw some liquor on the fire and if it 
blazed up, the Indians knew they were 
getting the real thing. 

In the saloons, whiskey was dispensed 
Írom fifty-gallon kegs stacked in racks 
along the bar. Bottled liquor was also 
generaly available and some of the 
popular brands of bourbon were “Double 
Stamp," “Joe Gideon,” “Old Berry" and 


“Ripy’s Sour Mash." Brandy was also. 


very popular and in 1861 a Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, saloon advertised that its bar 
was well stocked with “the following 
brands of brandies: Old Sazerac. Martell, 
Hennessee, Pony and Charles Revere,” 

Some twenty-odd years later the Pony 
Saloon in Tombstone, Arizona, was ad- 
vertising “a specialty of hot drinks, con- 
sisting of Beef Tea, Hot Scotch, Hot 
New England, Hot Jamaica and Hot San- 
ta Croix Rums.” It was a far cry from 
the old Tangle-foot days. 

Prices of drinks varied, depending on 
the remoteness of the town and how far 


supplies had to be freighted in. The 
general rule seemed to be “all that the 
traffic would bear,” and a rich mining 
camp in the mountains might charge 
exorbitant prices for their bottled goods. 
In a more stable time and area, a mug 
of beer went for a nickel and a drink of 
bar whiskey for two bits. Dancehalls and 
theatres usually charged a bit more. A 
theatre and bar in Tucson, Arizona, in 
1884, charged fifty cents for a bottle of 
beer, the same bottle costing a dollar 
when sipped in a private box with one 
of the "girls." 

Drinks were usually paid for in coin, 
but in gold mining towns and ‘camps 
gold dust was used as a medium of ex- 
change. An adept bartender could take 
exactly fifty cents' worth of dust be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger and 
weigh it in less time than it takes to 
tell. Usually this also included passing a 
magnet through the dust to make sure 
it was "clean" gold and not full of iron 
or other substances. [t was a fairly com- 
mon practice for bartenders to place 
their scales on a piece of carpet and 
drop a few particles of dust between the 
miner's poke and the scale. When he 
went off duty that night he would shake 
out the carpet and make himself an ex- 
tra five or ten dollars. 

Saloons were numerous and scattered 
all over town in strategic locations. When 
you considered that the hotels, theatres 
and even the better bawdy houses had 
bars, you can see that you didn't have 
far to go to get a drink in those days. 

In the previously mentioned California 
town of Visalia, a room above a saloon 
was used for the first jury trial back in 
the 1850s. A man named Perry Creason 
was tried for stealing a horse, and the 
jury was lined up on benches along the 
front windows. It was a hot day in the 
sparsely settled San Joaquin Valley and 
one of the jurors, by previous arrange 
ment, lowered a string from one of the 
windows. His accomplice below attached 
a bottle of whiskey which the juror then 
drew back up. The bottle was passed 
around the jury and the judge tried not 
to notice, although he probably licked 
his lips a few times. When it came time 
for a verdict, the jury foreman stood 
on wobbly legs. 

"Boys, I think we'd better turn the 
damn thief loose. There's no doubt that 
he's stole the horse but we need men 
worse than horses out here. Not guilty, 
yer honor." 


Left Doc Watson's lent saloon, one of tho earliost "structures" in Creede, Colorado, during the mining boom of the early 1890s. 


Courtesy Author 
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Right the old Pearl Saloon in Abilene, Kansas, a relic of the cattle-driving days 


Courtesy Kansas State Historical Socet; 
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HE OLD-TIME western saloon itself 


deserves a description, although it 
must be something of a composite since 
so much variance existed in personalized 
details and in services rendered. There 
were dancehall saloons, gambling saloons 
and just plain drinking saloons. Others 
combined restaurant services, or charac- 
terized themselves as billiard or bowling 
saloons. Cafes or fountains referred to 
themselves as oyster saloons, coffee 
saloons and ice cream saloons, but, of 
course, these aren't a part of our storv. 

A patron walked into a saloon through 
a set of plain or elegant swinging doors. 
In a cattle town like Dodge City or in 
some of the other wide open hamlets 
that sported twenty-four hour saloons, 
these swinging doors were usually wired 
open. In a first-class house in Denver or 
San Francisco. there was likely to be a 
screen just inside the door 50 that 
passersby could not stare in at the 
patrons wetting their whistles. 

Our typical saloon was fairly unpre- 
tentious. its fixtures comprised of a 
series of overhead oil lamps. a few gam- 
ing tables and chairs and the bar ۰ 
There were large, framed lithographs or 
photos along the walls, and sometimes 
a large clock over the bar. Wood panel- 
ing usually ran around the bottom onc- 
third of the walls. with a loud wallpaper 
extending from the wood to the ceiling. 

Even in the drabbest of saloons. the 
bar was generally a splendidly polished 
and paneled piece of mahogany or oak, 
encircled at its base by a gleaming brass 
footrail. Ás a rule it was about twenty 
feet long with a row of spittoons at its 
base and three or four towels hanging 
from the outside top edge. These were 
to wipe the beer suds off one's chin and 
mustache. 

The "back bar" usually was made to 
match the bar proper and was built 
around a large mirror. Glasses and bot. 
tles were ranged along its shelves and 
it was flanked by barrels of bar whiskey. 
A cupboard and ice chest were fitted 
under the bar or across the open end. 
And in the middle of all this grandeur 
stood the bartender ready to mix any 
drink that the facilities: permitted. Step 
up. gents, and name yore pizen! 

Gambling was as much a part of most 
frontier saloons as the bar. The games 
were  chuck-a-luck, faro, three-card- 
monte, and in the later days, roulette. Of 
course, poker games were always in 
evidence too. Gamblers and saloon owners 
usually paid forty percent of their win- 
nings to anyone who would steer ۵ 
sucker against their game. Gamblers 


Courtesy Nevada Historical Socicty 
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were most often pleasant, well-liked 
personalities and were a social class unto 
themselves. It was their business to get 
along with people, and it was usually 
only the tinhorns who were involved in 
trouble. Women gamblers were operating 
as early as the 1850s in California and 
the female-starved miners were willing 
to lose hundreds of their hard-earned 
dollars just for the chance to be near 
one: 

Poker differed slightly from the game 
as we know it today in that the highest 
hands were four aces or four kings with 
an ace. In the ’60s and ’70s straights and 
flushes were unknown. Too, the cards 
used in those days were larger than 
modern ones and had no digits, only the 
appropriate number of suit markings. 

Gambling was a serious business in 
the Old West and was a much more inte- 
grated part of community life than it is 
today. A famous story is that early one 
morning in Denver, back in its early 
days. a bank cashier found three men 
waiting for him when he reported for 
work. 

“I've been playing poker all night in 
the saloon across the street,” said one of 
the men, “and I need $5,000 to stay in 
the game. There's $4,000 in the pot and 
some pretty strong hands and the boys 
gave me thirty minutes to try and raise 
a stake. Here, take a look at this." 

The cashier opened the sealed enve- 
lope offered him and noted the four 
kings nnd an ace, but he shook his head 
incredulously. 

“I can't lend money on cards, Mister, 
it just isn't done." He handed the en- 
velope back to its owner. 

The trio stared after the clerk as he 
disappeared into the bank and then 
turned dumbly away. At the corner they 
met the bank president, who had also 
just finished an all-night poker session. 
When they told him the story he hurried 
into the bank, grabbed a stack of bills 
and followed the three men across the 
street. A short time later the president 
returned and shoved an armload of bills 
at the startled cashier. 

“Here, credit this $500 to the interest 
account and put the rest away. What's 
the matter with you? Haven't you ever 
played poker?" 

“Why no, I...” stammered the cashier. 

“T didn't think so,” thundered the presi- 
dent. “Just remember, in this institution 
four kings and an ace are good for our 
entire assets anytime.” 


HE OWNERS of saloons were likely 


to be as varied in personality as the 
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saloons themselves. They ran the gamut 
from simple businessmen to notorious 
and colorful characters. Barry and Pat- 
ton of San Francisco, Fred Maish of 
Tucson and Tommy Drum of Hays City, 
Kansas, were regular businessmen who 
ran their establishments as such. Pro- 
fessional gamblers such as Ed Chase of 
Denver and Dick Clark of Tombstone 
operated their own saloons and gambling 

halls and were of a more colorful type. 

Other saloon owners, were notorious 

characters such as Rowdy Joe Lowe and 

Tim Dyer of Texas, Kansas and Nebras- 

ka. Too, many of the noted gunmen and 

man killers of the Old West at one time 

or another owned saloons or tended bar. 

Wild Bill Hickok, Bill Tilghman, Ben 

Daniels, Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, 

Ben Thompson and many others had 

their fling in what was one of the most 

consistently lucrative businesses of that 

era. 

Many of these colorful saloon owners 
came to bad ends, one of the more pathe- 
tic examples being Joe Simpson. Joe and 
his partner, Fred Oakes, owned thc prin- 
cipal saloon in the California mining 
town of Skidoo in the Panamint Moun- 
tains. By 1908, Skidoo was on the skids 
as an ore producer and the town had 
said goodbye to its heyday. Joe was the 
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Abovo: Rowdy Joe Lowe. notorious danco 
hall and saloon owner of Kansas and 
Texas. Bolow: Saloon Row in tho 
Las Vogas. 
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town practical joker and he spent most 
of his time on the wrong side of his bar 
with his free-loading friends. He was a 
harmless character, but one day he de- 
cided Skidoo needed a little excitement 
to liven things up. 

Joe was pretty well tanked up that 
spring day when he climbed the hill to 
Jim Arnold's Trading Post. A portion of 
this store housed the Southern California 
Bank and Joe weaved over to the teller's 
cage and, after fumbling a pistol out of 
his pocket, announced, “This is a hold- 
up!" 

The teller knew Joe well and he 
doubled up laughing at the sight of Joe 
standing there trying to act like a bank 
robber. Unfortunately, Jim Arnold hap- 
pened to look up from his counter at 
that time and he saw nothing funny 
about a drunk in his store waving a pistol. 
Walking quickly over to Joe, he grabbed 
his pistol and told him to go sleep it off. 
The two men had words and the situation 
was resolved when Arnold heaved the 
saloonkeeper out into the dusty street. 

Joe wobbled back to his saloon and 
soothed his shattered dignity with another 
bottle of booze. The more he drank, the 
madder he got at Jim Arnold. Working 
himself into a drunken fury, Joe located 
another pistol and went back to Arnold's 
store. He'd show that sourpuss Arnold. 
He'd go shoot up his place and throw a 


real scare into him. 

As ed pls stepped through the door, 
he started shooting and when he saw 
Arnold drop to the floor he figured he 
had really thrown a scare into him. It 
was only when the town marshal had 
rushed in that it was discovered Jim Ar- 
nold was mortally wounded in the 
stomach. Simpson was led outside and 
handcuffed to a telephone pole and when 
Arnold died within the hour, a mob 
quickly formed around the now sobered 
saloonkeeper. With his arms locked 
around the pole, Joe was hoisted up to 
the cross-arm, a rope cinched around his 
neck, and then dropped. He had indeed 
created a little excitement in Skidoo and 
tradition has it that he was the last man 
lynched in a California mining camp. 


QOME OF the most unusual saloons 

were in the hell-on-wheels towns of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. The build- 
ings were prefabricated in Chicago and 
shipped to various sites at the end of 
track while the railroad was being built. 
These ready-built dancehalls, saloons, 
gambling palaces and cat houses ' sup- 
ported a reported population of 200 
sporting girls, 40 to 60 bartenders and 
some 100 gamblers. To say they were 
tough towns is putting it mildly and at 
least one newspaper correspondent noted 
that these settlements averaged at least 


Rear view of a Deadwood, South Dakota, saloon in 1876, showing the emply whiskey 
barrels and hundreds of empty bottles 


Courtesy W. H. Over Museum 
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one murder a night. 

Another unusual type saloon was the 
underground variety. Just as the settlers 
built soddies and dug homes out of the 
earth because of wood shortages on the 
Great Plains, whole towns were some- 
times dug out of the ground until wood 
became available. The saloon would con- 
sist of a square pit with a board roof 
level with the ground. A sign would then 
be posted on a pole outside the descend- 
ing steps which led inside. Similar 
saloons were in the California gold rush 
town of Hornitos, a Mexican settlement. 
Some underground establishments had 
dancehalls or stores above them in which 
case they were actually more like a base- 
ment than anything else. 

Out on the Staked Plains of Texas still 
another type building was inaugurated. 
At the small buffalo hunters' camp of 
Rath City, the walls of some of the 
saloons consisted of hides stretched be- 
tween the poles supporting the roof. 
These were only temporary shelters, of 
course, and were due to lack of lumber 
on the prairie. 

Since saloons were nearly always one 
of the first businesses established in a 
new town, it's easy to see why they were 
So often utilized for public meetings. 
Judge Roy Bean and his combination 
saloon and courtroom is the most out- 
standing example of this practice. Bean 
was an old scalawag, whose main interest 
was in the commercial aspects of his 
brand of 'law west of the Pecos," but 
the custom had been inaugurated many 
years before. Vigilante and even legal 
civil trials were often held in saloons as 
late as the 1870s. Jack McCall, the mur- 
derer of Wild Bill Hickok, was tried in በ 
Deadwood theatre since there was no 
local government building at that time. 

In 1850 a trial was held in the mining 
camp of Downieville, California. The 
meeting took place in the office of the 
local justice of the peace, which also hap- 
pened to be the town's most popular 
saloon. The man on trial had been caught 
in the act of stealing a pair of boots 
and after a brief hearing the judge pro- 
nounced him guilty and sentenced him 
to buy a round of drinks for the house. 
The culprit good-naturedly bought sever- 
al rounds and everyone had such a good 
time that it was an hour or so before 
someone noticed that the thief 0 
skipped out without paying for the 
drinks. As if that weren't bad enough, 
someone further discovered that the thief 
had also taken Exhibit A in the trial— 
the boots. 

But trials weren't the onlv business 
conducted in the frontier saloons. They 
were utilized for all types of public 
meetings. The first church services in 
Hays City, Kansas, were conducted by 
the Rev. Leonard Bell in Tommy Drum's 
saloon. It might also be noted that the 
first church in Dodge City was built from 
donations largely derived from the 
gamblers and saloon men of the town. 

Obviously humor was as much a part 
of saloon life as the gambling and con- 
versation. In Dodge City a local citizen 
Strolled into one of the drinking em- 
poriums, took a seat and propped his 
feet up on the table. He called to the 
bartender that he wanted a glass of beer, 
a sandwich and some Limburger cheese. 
When his order was placed next to his 
feet, he proceeded to sniff critically. 

“Hell, this cheese ain't no good," he 
sneered. "I can’t smell a damn thing." 

“Dammit,” replied the bartender, “take 
your feet down and give the cheese a 
chance.” 
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Carl Mann, a Deadwood saloonkeeper, 
had a favorite stunt he used to promote 
business. A needle with a weight attached 
to it was fastened under a popular bench 
in front of his establishment. When Mann 
or one of his friends had maneuvered 
someone to a seat on the bench, a con- 
federate inside would pull a string and 
the needle would come up through a tiny 
hole and pierce the unfortunate victim. 
Attributing his discomfort to a sliver, the 
victim would jump up and down a few 
times until Mann and his friends would 
burst out laughing and the sucker would 
then be compelled to set up drinks for 
the house as was the custom of the day. 

Tiring of the game, Mann one day 
decided to move the needle under the spot 
where his accomplice in the game usually 
sat. Johnny the Oyster was the first one 
to steer a victim to the bench after the 
new arrangement had been made. As he 
casually conversed with his prey, Johnny 
signaled for the string to be pulled and 
a moment later jumped several feet into 
the air with a loud scream. He ran around 
the saloon for several minutes threaten- 
ing to kill everyone in the place while his 
startled victim thought he had gone 
crazy. When he calmed down and Mann 
and his friends had stopped laughing, 
Johnny was made to stand drinks as 
usual. 

There's a story, many times told but of 
doubtful authenticity, that well illustrates 
our American frontier humor. ዲክ eastern 
dude was talking to a rough-hewn old 
buffalo hunter at the bar of a western 
saloon. The dude, in trying to impress his 
buckskinned friend, showed him a small 
.22 pistol which he was carrying for pro- 
tection. The hunter burst out laughing at 
the insignificant weapon, much to the 
chagrin of the tenderfoot. 

“Why, sonny,” chortled the plainsman, 
“effen you shot me with that there thing 
an’ I found out about it, why I’d be mad- 
der than a hatful o’ hornets.” 


ONE of the classical practical jokes 

took place in the backroom of an 
Arizona saloon in 1892. John Dunbar and 
several local residents inveigled a strang- 
er into a quiet game of poker and as the 
evening wore on everyone had about 
equal shares of luck. The stranger finally 
drew the hand every poker player dreams 
of and began raising his opponents, By 
the time the pot had reached the limit of 
$50, everyone but Dunbar and the tender- 
foot had dropped out. 

"I'd better call," said the stranger with 
a pitying look at the other player. 

“Call yourself," replied Dunbar. “What 
you got?" ° 

“Pour aces," was the triumphant 
answer of the tenderfoot and he began 
raking in the pot with trembling hands. 

“Drop it," shouted Dunbar, “I’ve got 
a lally-cooler.” 

“You’ve got a what?” retorted the new- 
comer. “I've never heard of a hand like 
that before." 

“A lally-cooler," shot back Dunbar, “is 
the biggest hand in the deck. Three በ18- 
monds and a pair a clubs an’ I got 'em." 

When the stranger protested further, 
Dunbar poked a thumb over his shoulder 
and sure enough, a sign on the wall pro- 
claimed that “A lally-cooler beats four 
aces.” 

The stranger was broke, but by selling 
his train tickets and some jewelry he 
was able to stay in the game. Gradually, 
as he won a few pots, he was able to buy 
back his possessions and as his luck con- 
tinued his chips grew into a good-sized 
stack. 
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It was late in the evening when the 
tenderfoot was again dealt what he wus 
sure would be the winning hand. He bet 
the limit of $50 which Dunbar saw and 
bumped him another $50. Dunbar called 
the dude's next $20 raise and asked for 
one card. The stranger stayed pat. Both 
men had to borrow to keep up with the 
resultant betting until finally, shoving 
his last chips in the pot, the stranger 
called. 

"I've got you this time, Mr. Dunbar." 

“T don't think so," returned his oppo- 
nent, "I have a fair to middlin’ hand. 
Four aces, to be specific." 

"No good," exclaimed the stranger, and 
as he jumped out of his chair his smile 
was something beautiful to see. 'I've got 
a lally-cooler—three diamonds and a pair 
of clubs." 

“Pot’s mine," shrugged Dunbar. “If 
nd look over your shoulder you'll see 
Ww y.” 

His faith in Lady Luck shattered com- 
pletely, the dude turned slowly around 
and stared dumbly at the sign tacked on 
the dingy wall. 

“A ]lally-cooler can only be played 
once Jn an evening." 

The western saloon has traditionally 
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Early shot of an Emmett, Idaho, saloon, above. Below is tho interior of tho original Balo 
of Hay Saloon, Virginia City. Montana. 
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been associated with deeds of violence and 
the contemporary' dime novels and later 
television and movies have fostered this 
popular conception. It’s true that saloons 
were frequently the scene of shootings 
and fights, but these weren't hourly 
occurrences and, generally speaking, 
trouble was the exception rather than 
the rule. In the early days the frontier 
was peopled with rough men who worked 
and played hard in a land often hostile 
to the needs of their very existence. Too, 
there were many criminals who had 
fled civilization and added their burden 
to the already hard-pressed pioneers. 
Pack a group of such armed men into a 
frontier saloon and there was bound to be 
trouble at times. And trouble there ۰ 
But later, as the West began settling 
down, gunfights became less common and 
differences were settled with fists for the 
most part. In a broad sense, in the Old 
West, as today, trouble usually originated 
in the tough places which catered to tough 
people. 


INFORTUNATELY, many of the 

frontier lynchings were perpetrated 

by drink-crazed mobs who ncquired their 
(Continued on page 60) 
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STOCKMEN in Western South Dakota 

during the ۳805, the ۲905, and the 
early 19008, remembered as long as mey 
lived, the many hardships and stoc 
losses during the winter of 1886. A fuari- 
ous blizzard hit the area early in Novem- 
ber, with the stock already in poor con- 
dition from the previous dry and dusty 
summer. The range was over-grazed be- 
cause the ranchers had held off fall 
shipments due to low prices. 

n the heels of the three-day blizzard, 
came 40 below temperatures which lasted 
for days. Cattle wandered aimlessly in 
search of grass, with the snow so deep 
that for all their pawing and stomping, 
it was useless. Wolves and coyotes fol- 
lowed or lay in wait, either to hamstring 
the critters as they weakened, or to 
pounce on them when they died. Losses in 
the Little Missouri area were eighty 
per cent; in the Belle Fourche area, fifty 
per cent, and in the Cheyenne area al- 
most ninety per cent. Many wagons in 
the spring roundup didn’t gather 
enough to pay expenses and many of the 
outfits from northwestern South Dakota 
to central Wyoming and Montana were 
ruined. 

Neither did they forget the late bliz- 
zard of May. 1905, where in the White 
River area alone, several thousand head 
of cattle died. More than 6,000 head, 
owned by Corbin Morse, plunged over the 
Badlands Wall at one location, and died 
from suffocation, freezing temperature, 
or broken bodies. On that morning in 
May, the sun rose as usual, and a few 
scattering clouds slipped past to let it 
burn the early morning chill away. By 
the middle of the forenoon a steady 
drizzle of rain had started and a forma- 
tion of black clouds moved around the 
horizon, blanketing the sun and turning 
the cheerfulness of the morning to a dis- 
mal gray. The wind whipped itself into 
n gale and the drops of rain e 
larger and sharper. is is the kind of 
storm that fills the brim of your Stet- 
son So full of water it runs out of the 
corners of the rolls, both front and back. 
You tip your head down in front, then in 
back, 80 that it cnn run off your yellow 
slicker, but some of it goes down your 
neck. Your cowhide boots sonk through, 
the tinkle of the spur rowels sound dead, 
and your manila rope becomes so wet 
and stiff it won't slip its knot. 


A HERD of 7,000 head of cattle re- 
cently thrown on summer ran 
north of the Badlands Wall. and in the 
flat country along the Bad River, sensed 
the change in weather; only a gentle rain 
nt its beginning, but changing to sleet, 
then snow. They turned their 1 
ngainst the north wind and moved rest- 
lessly south. They had bedded all night 
and wanted to fill, but kept moving at 

an increasingly faster pace. 

The Badlands extend fifty miles from 
the town of Scenic on the west, to the 
town of Kadoka on the east. They are a 
white substance that crumbles easily 
when dry, but becomes slick and greasy 
when wet—a kind of gumbo, 'dobe or 
caliche. They rise from the floor of the 
Basin, with the buttes, ridges and knolls 
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"Dude" Rounds, left, and "Missouri" John Ma 


sticking up here and there at various 
heights, and finally reach a flat area 
which lies to the north. 

White River heads up fifty miles south- 
west of Scenic, following a crooked 
course on the south side of the Badlands, 
and forming a basin several miles wide, 
with Pine Ridge Indian Reservation lo- 
cated to the south of it. A heavy run-off of 
melting snow and spring rains will run 
White River banktul, and its loo 
course forms numerous meadows or bot- 
toms. The river bottoms have grass that 
is stirrup high in the fall, and heavy 
growths of cottonwood trees provide wind 
breaks for cattle and horses. This 500- 
square-mile area of the Badlands and 
White River Basin was used by most of 
the stockmen for winter range. Duhamel, 
Holcomb, Kelliher, Corb Morse, Missouri 
John Massengale, and Gus Craven would 
winter in the basin and in the spring 
would shove their stock north of the Bad- 
lands Wall for the summer. 

Corb Morse had come in to western 
South Dakota before 1890, worked as a 
cowhand in the vicinity of the Black 
Hills, and then had gone into the ranch- 


A COMPLETE 


ing business on a place east of Rapid 
City. He was agent for a banking group 
in Colorado, and for several years he sold 
cattle which they shipped to him from 
Colorado and Texas. He gradually in- 
creased his own holdings and bought out 
the Holcomb and Duhamel outfits, and 
later the entire “15” outfit owned by 
Missouri John Massengale. His manager 
was I. S. M. Brown and his foremun,was 
Ed Portwood. 

Massengale ran nearly 5,000 head of 
cattle and 1,000 head of horses when be 
sold to Corb Morse in 1896. He had 
trailed 2,000 head of cattle and 500 head 
of horses from Carbon County, Wyoming, 
in 1890. He had as foreman Julius C. 
“Dude” Rounds who had worked for him 
since he started a ranch at Carbon in 
1879. Missouri John had showed up at 
Medicine Bow that spring, leaving Mis- 
souri two years before and having spent 
some time prospecting for gold in the 
Black Hills. 

Dude Rounds had left Iowa the year 
before, when he was fifteen years ald 
and a small cow outfit came thro ; 
trailing them to northern Colorado. 
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the vicinity of Centennial, Wyoming, he 
hired out to a man by the name of Black 
Jack to ride herd on a small bunch of 
horses. He spent the winter of 1878 in 
a shack at a crossing of the Medicine 
Bow River where Jim Bridger, the old 
army scout, lived with a squaw. This is 
the location of the town of Elk Mountain, 
and as soon as Black Jack showed up in 
the spring, Dude turned the horses over 
to him and left. Black Jack was a horse 
thief, instead of a trader, as he main- 
tained he was. 

At Medicine Bow, Rounds met Missouri 
John, who had just bought 150 head of 
heifers, most of them springers. They 
located in Carbon County north of Han- 
na and Medicine Bow, and branded the 
Beer Mug iron. The place had been filed 
on the year before by a homesteader, who 
had then left it for some unknown 
reason. 

That area of Wyoming was ideal for 
cattle raising. On the plains was a heavy 
growth of buffalo grass, and good timber 
and brush lined the rivers and creeks, 
providing winter shelter. This was the 
central part of the Laramie Plains and 
that region, together with the White 
River and Cheyenne River basins in 
South Dakota, were the only known areas 
which propagated buffalo grass. This 
type grass will harden out a beef steer 
so that the meat is almost equal to that 
of a corn-fed steer. Beef cattle from 
those two areas brought premium prices 
on the Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago 
markets. 

The Laramie Plains lie east of the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Laramie River. Nearly fifty cow and 
horse outfits were located in this area, 
and from the time Dude Rounds was 
nineteen vears old until he trailed the 
Massengale outfit to White River in 
1890, he was wagon boss of the spring 
round-up on the Laramie Plains each 
year. He carried a U. S. Marshal's com- 
mission so that he had authority to run 
off any cowhand who wasn’t: an au- 
thorized rep. 

After 1885, several sheep men moved 
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The Beor Mug Ranch near Carbon. Wyoming 


their herds into this area and the range 
became over-grazed—more and more each 
year. Sheep will crop the grass close to 
the ground, and if there is a hard winter 
the grass won't come back. Also, most 
range steers won't water at the same 
hole where sheep have watered, if they 
can find water anyplace else. There were 
numerous arguments and a few killings, 
but men who were reasonable and level- 
headed avoided serious trouble. 


AFTER the spring roundup in 1889, 

Dude outfitted a pack horse, saddled 
another, and made a trip to the White 
River area in South Dakota. About 100 
miles east of Rapid City he found a 
place on the north side, but adjoining 
White River. There was a flat area of a 
few acres, protected on the north by low 


WIPE-OUT 


It took seventeen years to build the herd. Three days 
were sufficient to destroy it 
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hills, then it dropped off to bottomland, 
having heavy growths of brush and cot- 
tonwood trees on the south. It was occu- 
pied by a settler with a few head of cattle 
and horses. 

Dude bought the outfit for Massengale 
and then hired the settler to stay on the 
place until fhe Beer Mug could be trailed 
in from Carbon the following year. Be- 
fore going back to Wyoming Dude estab- 
lished business connections with banks 
and mercantile stores at Pierre and 
Chamberlain, South Dakota, and at Gor- 
don, Nebraska. Each of these towns were 
approximately 150 miles from the place 
which he had just bought on White River, 
but they were rail heads, and beef ship- 
ments would have to be made from onc 
of the three locations. 

A year later when the Massengale 
outfit was trailed to White River, the 
brand was changed from the Beer Mug 
iron to the “15” iron, and the location of 
the ranch was known as the “15” Table. 

Dude went back to Carbon in late 
summer and before the next spring made 
plans to trail the herd out. The 150 head 
of heifers had increased to 5,000 head, 
and he sold off everything except two- 
yeur-old heifers and steers. He didn't 
want to trail young calves or cows with, 
calf. There.were also nearly 500 head 
of horses held for the move, some of them 
blooded. The 2,000 head of young heifers 
and steers, and 500 head of horses had 
been held close all winter so there would 
be no need to wait for the spring round- 
up for the gather. 

As soon as the time of heavy snows 
was past, Dude put the stock on the 
trail. In a few days they were well out 
of the foothills, at a lower elevation, 
and into nk prairie northeast of 
Cheyenne. Few losses, if any, occurred 
throughout this 600-mile trail, for there 
were top cowhands on this drive. Among 
them were George Porch and E. W. 
Hans Thode, who had worked for the 
Beer Mug from the time it had started 
and who stayed with the “15” outfit 
until it was sold in 1896. 

In those days, cowmen relished a long 


Dudo Rounds drove cattle from tho 15 

Ranch across this pontoon bridgo on 

tho Missouri Rivor at Chamborlain, 
South Dakota. 
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drive, with its campfires, the musty 
smell of the canvas tent and the prairie 
at night; the coffee, the bacon, and the 
sourdough biscuits at daylight, when the 
morning air was yet chilled; the acrid 
smell of sweat from the horses as well 
as from the men's own unwashed car- 
Casses. 

Missouri John knew far more words 
of profanity than any other kind in the 
English language. He referred to every 
cow and sheep as an S—o—b, and told 
Dude that his only regret in leaving 
Wyoming was that he wasn't permitted 
to kill at least one "G—d—" sheepherder. 
No incidents happened on the drive ex- 
cept that near the town of Hermosa, 
South Dakota, in the southeast edge of 
the Black Hills, they were held up a few 
days due to n recent skirmish near the 
head of White River, between the Army 
and the Indians. 

During his trip from Carbon to the 
Badlands the year before, Dude had lo- 
cated water holes, river crossings, and 
bed grounds where the cattle were least 
likely to spook. A small band of Sioux 
came in sight at the South Dakota border, 
but there were squaws and children with 
the party which was probably moving 
camp. U. S. Cavalry scouts were in the 
vicinity of Fort Laramie, and when the 
herd reached a point near Fort Fetter- 
man, other cavalrymen stayed close until 
the Black Hills came in sight a hundred 
miles to the north. 


"MHE TRAIL HERD reached the “15” 

ranch by mid-summer. The ranch was 
located at a good crossing of the White 
River, where the stream ran wide and 


shallow. The bottom was gravel and the 
banks sloped so that single team wagons 
could easily enter the river and climb 
the other bank. 

Peace talks with the Sioux were 
scheduled at Pine Ridge Agency and for 
several weeks those Indians from the 
Standing Rock, the Cheyenne, and the 
Crow Creek Agencies, crossed the river 
at the “16” Ranch. Some of them camped 
a few days, others overnight, and others 
went on through. They were friendly, but 
they expected Massengale and Rounds to 
give them a little sugar, or bacon, or 
lard, and on occasion Dude gave them 
some fresh beef. 

The Laramie Treaty of 1868 supposed- 
ly settled the Red Cloud War, giving the 
Indians all of the territory between the 
Missouri River on the east and the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming in the 
west. In 1875 a gold rush to the Black 
Hills was touched off by General George 
Custer’s report and it had brought in 
hundreds of prospectors. There were 
many uprisings led by such noted Chiefs 
as Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, and Sitting 
Bull, and even more frequent skirmishes. 
It became apparent to the Army that 
full-scale war with the Indians would 
break out if the trouble could not be re- 
solved very soon. 

A meeting was scheduled, culminating 
in the Battle of Wounded Knee, but a 
later meeting established a boundary for 
the Pine Ridge Reservation on the south 
side of White River. 

The 2,000 head of cattle which were 
trailed to White River in 1890 had in- 
creased two and one-half times by 1896: 
Corb Morse bought the complete ‘15” 
outfit, including several hundred head of 
horses, and the ranch land and buildings. 
The tally was made after the spring 
roundup that year and Morse paid for 
it in full. 

Missouri John Massengale could neith- 
er read nor write, and had at that time 
worked and lived with his foreman, Dude 
Rounds, for seventeen years. In those 
seventeen years he had become wealthy, 
but actually had to ask Dude how much 
money he had, and in what banks it was 
deposited. The association of these two 
men ended by Missouri John telling Dude 
to write himself a check for whatever 
amount he needed to buy himself a cow 
outfit. 

Dude Rounds went into a partnership 
with W. W. Anderson, Superintendent 


A roundup chuck wagon on the Laramie Plains 


of Crow Creek Indian Agency, which 
lasted four years, at which time they 
sold to Dave Handcock. This partnership 
was verbal, with no written contract. In 
1900 Dude was hired by an English cattle 
and land firm to go to Australia to 
check into the possibilities of starting a 
cattle ranch there, and he returned, ad- 
vising against it. They afterward hired 
him to go to Canada for the same pur- 
ose. 

۱ In 1903, Rounds started his own out- 
fit at the Old Rake Ranch on White 
River, and branded the LU. 


FOR SEVERAL previous days in May, 

1905, and even back in April, the 
days had been warm. The sun was bright, 
and the grass and trees were growing 
profusely. But South Dakota weather 
turned all its fury loose this day within 
only a few hours after the sun had burst 
into its morning blaze. 

A South Dakota blizzard is terrible. It 
is like the world clashing and spewing 
its meanness, or like the universe has 
turned upside down. The wind goes mad 
and the pleasantness of the things of 
nature is forgotten. A blizzard drives 
the air from the lungs, one's throat 5 
pained, warmth leaves the body, and 
neither man nor animal can brace the 
storm. 

By dusk of this day, the blizzard had 
numbed the prairie to winter's whiteness, 
and the whole of it was a bleak nothing. 
The gullies and draws and washes were 
fast filing with snow. There was no 
moon to guide the living, only snow, 
whipped by a wind so violent that it 
seemed like a thousand needles. The rest- 
less movement of the 6,000 head of cattle 
changed to a determined pace; then as 
the weather became worse, their pace 
became a stampede. Baldy Williams of 
the Triangle Ranch to the north, saddled 
and followed a few miles, then turned for 
home. George Porch, east of there, 
mounted and rode out to a location ahead 
of the herd, but had to rowel his horse 
brutally to avoid being run down. Noth- 
ing can stop a stampede of 6,000 head of 
cattle; they must be let run until they 
are exhausted. 

The herd entered a dry wash, and the 
width narrowed abruptly. Deep snow- 
drifts slowed them down. A few were 
trampled when the straight sides of the 
wash narrowed the herd, and a few head 
were diverted to each side as small 
gullies branched from the wash. These 
few head met the dead ends of the gullies 
and milled around until their energy had 
been spent. : 

At one place the Badlands Wall is al- 
most a precipice, with a sheer drop of 
200 feet. Elsewhere, throughout 115 
length, little buttes and ridges jut out- 
ward and a man usually can climb from 
bottom to top without exhaustion, or 
descend without injury. The first few 
head of cattle reaching the mouth of the 
wash pitched outward and downward in 
a free roll. Others behind them slowed, 
but nothing stopped any of them. 

Except for the few head which were 
diverted up small ravines, all others were 
in one massive pile of carcasses covering 
an area of several thousand square feet. 
There was one survivor—a big seven- 
year-old steer which had evaded all at- 
tempts to gather for fall shipment. After 
three days, when the blizzard ከ34 ۰ 
ped, he was perched on a small knell. 
More ribs and hip bones showed through 
his hide than most critters are known to 
have when they are well fed. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Author's Note: My grandmother was 
always fascinated by an article written 
by Anthony W. Ivins which appeared in 
a 1916 issue of The Improvement Era. It 
was titled "Indian Revenge and a Broth- 
er's Devotion." Later I became interested 
in the episode, too, and after finding out 
all I could about his unheralded example 
of courage, consider it one of the most 
touching events in Utah's history. 


QNE CAN only imagine the surprise of 

the grizzled old prospector who, 
crossing the great desert of southern 
Nevada en route to the mining district 
near White Pine one spring day in 1869, 
met a determined young man driving an 
old wagon carrying a casket. The youth 
said he meant to take the wagon and its 
cargo across the desert to St. George, 
Utah. 

This tale of a man’s devotion to his 
brother had begun in southern Utah the 
previous fall. In 1868 Utah was a thriving 
territory controlled by Mormon pioneers 
who had founded many small settlements 
spreading out in all directions from their 
central headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
All supplies for these settlements were 
hipped overland from St. Louis, or via 
sea to California and hence from Cali- 
fornia by independent teamsters. These 
teamsters usually banded together in 
large trains in order to insure safety 
from attack by the many war-like Indian 
tribes found between the coast of Cali- 
fornia and the Great Salt Lake Valley. 
As these trains were few in number and 
expensive to form, the cost of supplies in 
Utah Territory was high—even exorbi- 
tant. Sugar, for example, sold for more 
than a dollar per pound at St. George, 
and tea for more than six dollars per 
pound. 

As a result it was not long until the 
Mormons, enterprising people that they 
were, drew up plans for the formation of 
their own transport company, which 
would purchase supplies in California 
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Like all men's, his final destination 
was the graveyard, but there the 
similarity ceases... 


FRANK 


WOOLLEY'S 


LAST 
JOURNEY 


By JOHN WESTBROOK 
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and deliver them to Utah. In November, 
1868, the Southern Utah Co-operative 
Mercantile Association was formed and 
Erastus Snow, a man known and respect- 
ed by the people of the territory, Mor- 
mon and non-Mormon, was appointed its 
director. 

A wagontrain was fitted out and left 
for San Bernardino about February 1, 
1869. It was to be met in California by 
Franklin B. Woolley, who had been select- 
ed as purchasing agent for the company. 

Woolley left St. George and traveled to 
Salt Lake City. From there he went on 
to San Francisco, where he bought the 
supplies. He then sent the goods south to 
Wilmington, a seaport near San Diego, 
where they were to be loaded on wagons 
and hauled to St. George. 

Among those who were to freight the 
supplies to St. George was twenty-three- 
year-old Edwin D. Woolley, a younger 
brother of Frank. 

By the first week of March, the train 


was loaded and ready to leave Wilming- ° 


ton. The route chosen by Frank Woolley 
led north past San Bernardino to Vic- 
torville and then east across the great 
deserts of southern California and 
Nevada to Utah Territory. A consider- 
able portion of this trail lay across Mud- 
dy Valley, notorious for its lack of water 
and treacherous beds of quicksand. 

Finding that the teams he had brought 
from Utah were not sufficient to pull the 
heavily loaded supply wagons, Frank 
Woolley halted the train in San Bernar- 
dino long enough to purchase another 
team and employ a man to drive it. 

No trouble was anticipated, and indeed 
the trip was made without incident from 
San Bernardino through Cajon Pass, and 
over the divide to the Mojave River, 
where the train camped for the night. 
However, when the teams were brought 
in the following morning, it was discov- 
ered that three of the horses which had 
been purchased in San Bernardino were 
missing. And although the greater part 


Edwin D. Woolley | 
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of the day was spent in searching for 
the missing animals, they could not be 
found. 


THE TEAMSTERS were impatient to 
= continue to St. George regardless of 
the missing horses. Frank, on the other 
hand, pointed out that it would be nearly 
impossible to freight the supplies with- 
out them. The argument continued for 
some time before it was decided that the 
train would proceed while Frank back- 
tracked to continue the search. He was 
to catch the train as soon as he found 
the horses. 

A few miles farther on, the train came 
to a point where the road branched—one 
trail leading to Utah Territory, the other 
to Camp Cady, Arizona. Where the trail 
forked was a station kept by a half-breed 
and his wife. One of the wagons was left 
at the station and Edwin Woolley was 
chosen to remain and guard it. 

Edwin remained at the station for sev- 
eral days. When his brother had not re- 
turned at the end of this time, he grew 
quite worried and decided to search for 
him. He left the wagon with the station 
keeper. and riding a borrowed horse, 
started back along the road to San Ber- 
nardino. 

At the place where the horses had been 
lost, Edwin found them grazing on the 
river bottom. He roped one of the horses 
nnd, after extracting a promise from a 
group of teamsters he met on the trail 
that they would return the borrowed 
horse to the station master, he continued 
his journey and soon arrived at the up- 
per station on the Mojave River. which 
at that time was kept by Charles Burton. 

As Edwin neared the station, he ob- 
served that there was a large freight 
train in the yard, headed north. Mr. Bur- 
ton and his wife and the teamsters were 
standing in small groups, watching him 
as he approached. He rode directly to 
the man he thought to be the owner of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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"TEE SEATING AREA of a large lodge 

was crowded with red and white 
spectators for the evening performance. 
The place was a remote trading post in 
Indian Territory. 

An overture of music and dancing pre- 
ceded the main feature of the evening. 
Several members of the society entered 
on stage of the theatre-in-the-round. 
Spectators stirred uneasily in their seats, 
n little nervous and fearful of the un- 
known drama to be presented. The actors 
drew together, separated, and suddenly 
one of them swung a saber, beheading 
one of the other men. The gasps of shock 
and horror among the men of the nudi- 
ence were pierced by the screams of 
women who had to be carried, fainting, 
from the lodge. 

The victim, ما‎ the amazement of those 
remaining inside, danced merrily around 
the stage while spouting geysers of blood 
from the ghastly wound. The head was 
carried around the lodge for inspection 
by anyone having that macabre desire. 

The head was replnced on the body, but 
facing the rear. It was seen by everyone 
to correct its position, turning to the 
front. The doctor among the actors 
stepped forward to halt the flow of 
blood and to erase the wound marks 
caused by the saber by merely rubbing 
his fingers over the cut. Immediately the 
victim was 88 normal as he had been 
before the slash of the sword. 

Some anthropologists seek to pass over 
such demonstrations with a simple ex- 
planntion of mass hypnotism, saying that 
induced and lengthy fasting to create ۵ 
medicine dream, chen the Indian male 
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Even if we had witnessed these demonstrations, we wouldn’t believe 
what happened. Perhaps you won’t either. We can only state they’re 
a matter of record—and, as such, a matter of interest 


was young, made hypnotism easier to 
induce under certain circumstances. 
Others said that the illusions were cre- 
ated by magic, sleight of hand, or mis- 
direction of attention. 

No matter what explanation would 
seem justified, the vehicle used to create 
the situation was equally effective on 
primitive native, on continentally civi- 
lized white, creative artist, warrior, or 
academically trained professional soldier, 
when they were witnesses, either singly 
or in groups of various degrees of sophis- 
tication. 

Not too far to the south of the 
described dramatic scene portrayed by 
the Arikaras, were the Pawnees, at one 
time blood relatives closely associated 
with their wayward kin, the Arikaras. 

In the village of the Pawnees, a similar 
show began on a much milder scale than 
the drama of their northern relatives. A 
medicine man or native doctor entered the 
stage carrying a bow and several iron- 
headed arrows. The arrows were passed 
around the lodge to be examined and 


approved by the audience as normal ar- 
rows in every way. 

Several men followed the doctor on 
stage with elk skins thrown over their 
backs and with tree branches bound to 
their heads to represent elk antlers. 
While they were imitating the actions of 
elk, the doctor shot them with the ar- 
rows, striking the targets in the sides or 
in one of their limbs. It was no light 
actioned bow, and the doctor drew it the 
full length of the arrow before release. 
Sometimes the arrow would rebound from 
its intended victim a full fifteen or 
twenty feet. The “elk” would continue on 
their way without harm. | 

The medicine man would gather his 
arrows and turn them over to his audi- 
ence for inspection. The arrows were 
seen to have broken or splintered shafts, 
and their iron heads were tumbled back 
upon themselves, evidencing the terrific 
force and striking power upon impact 
with their victims, the pseudo-elk. 

With the preliminary out of the way 
for the evening, the doctor would bring 


Medicine mon trealing sick boy at Zia Pueblo. New Mexico, 1889. Many tribes retained their pagan rituals alter outwardly accepting 
the Christian faith, as indicated hore by the crucifix in background. 


Photo by M. C. Stevenson, Courtesy Smithsonian Institution 
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By BILL JUDGE 


MEDICINE MEN 


on the first of several main events. The 
most effective was when he would pass 
around an ordinary iron tomahawk for 
inspection by the small but closely lo- 
cated audience. The tomahawk would be 
found to be typically regulation, with no 
concealed hinges or disappearing blade. 

An actor would appear on stage, act- 
ing out the part of an attacking enemy 
warrior. The doctor, prolonging the 
suspense and building up the scene, would 
stalk the foe around the small arena, 
finally catching him and brutally sink- 
ing the tomahawk shaft deep into his 
skull. The victim would sink to the floor 
with blood and other matter pouring out 
around the deeply imbedded war axe. The 
casualty would be carried unconscious 
from the lodge, later to return physically 
and mentally as well as ever. 


A NOTHER phenomenon, while on a 

much milder and less gruesome note 
than the foregoing, was equally produc- 
tive of expressed astonishment and 
amazement. The doctor, or in this case 
medicine man, would prepare a small 
plot of ground in the center of the stage 
floor, pulverizing the hard-packed soil 
for the planting of several kernels of 
corn. After watering the corm hill, the 
doctor would retire a short distance away 
to await results, the same as other spec- 
tators. Soon a small green leaf appeared, 
to grow and enlarge into a corn stalk 
before their eyes. From then on, the 
growth was much like that of a delayed- 
time-sequence movie which condenses six 
months' growth of a plant into a few 
minutes' time. Soon the corn had grown 
to its full length. The doctor plucked an 
ear and handed it to the members of the 
audience, who found it normal and fully 
matured. 

It was said that in earlier times there 
was a young woman among the Pawnees 
who could cause plums or chokecherries 
to grow on a barren tree which had been 
brought into the lodge. The stories also 
go that there were medicine men among 
other tribes who could produce fruit in 
the wintertime when trees and bushes 
were seasonally dormnnt. 

There were many instances where 
medicine men were able to cure men and 
women who had been mortally wounded, 
miraculously removing bullets or arrow- 
heads and healing wounds in short spaces 
of time, either with or without the direct 
physical aid or suggestions of their medi- 
cine helpers. The latter were the super- 
natural beings or animals from whom 
they had originally been given their cura- 
tive powers. In many instances, doctors 
were specialists, even as the doctors of 
today, practicing or specializing in one 
type of injury or disense or concentrating 
on diseases or wounds in one portion of 
the body. Usually their administrations 
to 2 sufferer began with a prayer to the 
being which had given the doctor his 
gifts. At other times rituals in imitation 
of same act of their medicine helper had 
to be acted out in the treatment of the 
sick or wounded. 
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Demonstrations would sometimes be 
worked out in a sort of “reverse Eng- 
lish." The medicine man would allow one 
or several persons to fire his or their 
rifles, with himself as the target. They 
might even be allowed to mark their bul- 
lets with a private mark unknown to him. 
After firing, he would remove the bullets 
from his person or clothes and return the 
marked bullets to their respective owners. 
Another variation of this theme was for 
the medicine man to stand ngainst a tree 
and allow men to fire nt him. He would 
stand aside and show there were no 
wounds on his person while there would 
be bullet marks in the tree behind him. 

This resistance to penetration by bul- 
lets could be carried into battle by other 
warriors. Roman Nose, the renowned 
leader warrior of the Cheyennes, wns 
bullet proof and led a charmed life until 
a taboo which made his medicine effec- 
tive was violated. 

It was said a Nez Percé at the Battle 
of the Big Hole in Montana was imper- 
vious to bullets. After the battle he nad 
several large black and blue marks made 
by the impact of .45-70 or .50-70 caliber 
bullets'which he shook out of his belt. It 
might be thought the bruises were made 
by spent bullets. They may have been 
made by defective cartridges not furnish- 
ing their full power, but not by spent 
bullets. He had taken part in what had 
been a vicious, close range, hand-to-hand 
conflict. A hit by the caliber mentioned, 
at close range, can kill without penetra- 
tion. 


A NOTHER society among the Arikaras 
were masters of heat control, dis- 
daining the effects of any form of high 
temperatures upon their body. In the 
center of the stage, during this type of 
demonstration, would be a large flat 
rock, upon which a fire had been burn- 
ing for days. Sometimes the fire coals 
would be scraped off, at other times not; 
it made little difference to the dancers, 
who would appear and perform for sev- 
eral minutes on the top and among the 
embers without injury to their feet. 

At other times, large kettles of boiling 
water would occupy the center of the 
stage. The actors would appear and 
plunge their arms to the shoulder in the 
water to retrieve immersed objects. In 
addition to this, they would swallow 
steaming hot substances and other ob- 
jects flaming with fire. The main event 
of the evening came when they jumped 
bodily into the kettle of boiling water 
and emerged without ill effects. 

The young woman of the Pawnees, 
mentioned as growing plums and choke- 
berries, had an intriguing act which 
required the assistance of her brother. 
They would roll a large rock into the 
center of the stage. Summoning ten 
spectators out of the audience to assist, 
they would hand each a cedar branch 
about three feet long. These branches 
were cut off squarely on the bottom, but 
were otherwise as natural as they came 
from their parent trees. The ten men 
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would place these branches on the rock 
where they became as fixed as if they 
had penetrated the rock. People were in- 
vited to blow, shake them down, or pull 
them from the rock. All efforts would: 
fail until the original ten men were asked 
to remove them. This they did, but only 
after great exertion had been made. 
One of the greatest illusions was per- 
formed by another member of the Paw- 
nees. One of the medicine men produced 
a gun decorated with a scalp. Four of his 
assistants were dressed and painted to 
resemble horses. After prancing around 
for a little while, the horses noticed the 
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man loading the gun, so they pretended 
to be frightened and ran nway a short 
distance. The man then cocked the gun, 
placing it on the ground with the muzzle 
aimed in the general direction of the four 
frightened horses. 

The scalp was placed near the trigger 
of the rifle. The principal walked off 
several paces and turned to face the gun 
and scalp—giving a silent command with 
his hand to the scalp. The gun fired and 
one of the horses fell to the ground. The 
act was repeated four times until all the 
horses were down. The onlookers were 
invited to examine the horses. 

It was found that they were really 
wounded in the chest and were bleeding 
badly from the breast and mouth. The 
doctor, after the examination, slapped 
them and the rifle balls came from their 
mouths and their wounds were instantly 
healed. 

While some of these illusions were 
Staged and can be explained, others are 
beyond understanding. Some of these 
happened in battle when there was no 
time to create illusions or opportunity 
to induce hypnotism. The instances men- 
tioned might be explained by saying that 
conditions were just right for coincidence, 
but after all who can explain miracles 
which happen among persons with no 
inclination, or faith, to believe? 


A ROUND the middle of the last cen- 
~~ tury, the Cheyennes were hunting 
Pawnee raiders, or horse thieves, on the 
Saline River in Kansas. One Pawnee 
unsuspectingly rode into a trap set for 

im and was killed. 

Under him was found a medicine 
bundle made of a stuffed storm eagle, 
carried by the Pawnees on horse raids. 
With its help, rains would come mnd 
erase their tracks so they could escape 
without being trailed. The Cheyennes 
were convinced that the bundle gave ef- 


Crow King, Sioux Medicine Man 
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fective aid in protection, for when they 
opencd it, the weather changed and rain 
began. 

Shortly after the Nez Percé war, a 
small band of that nation was trying to 
make its way home from Canada. It 
seemed that every hand was again raised 
against them as had been the case when 
the Nez Percé were trying to escape in- 
to the safety of Canada. 

On three separate occasions, when 
closely pressed, a man touched fire to 
his pipe and began to smoke. The smoke 
turned into a low-hanging cloud or fog 
and, screened by it, the Nez Percé were 
able to evade their pursuers. 

It is said that the Modocs once used 
this trick in their fight among the rocks 
of the lava beds. The Crows and Black- 
feet, among other tribes, were also said 
to have rain or storm makers to erase 
their tracks when necessary for escape. 

Long, long ago, almost out of memory 
among the Cheyennes, there was a leader 
named Rope Earrings. During those 
days, wearing an old-time stone arrow- 
head as a head or hair decoration was 
believed to bring a long and active life. 
In Rope Earrings' case, it must have 
been true for he was nearing fifty which 
was past the usual age of an active 
leader. ! 

In this instance, he was leading a group 
of about thirty men against the Crows. 
On war missions and against a respected 
foe, the parties usually were much arger 
than on a simple horse-raiding expedi- 
tion. Both motives must have been con- 
cerned on this occasion, for though the 
party was large, it traveled on foot, its 
members expecting to ride captured 
horses home. 

It was a long trek from their camp on 
the Missouri to the head of the Rosebud: 
near the location of the much later fight 
with Crook in 1876. The morning after 
their arrival, a wolf or scout was sent to 
the top of a nearby hill to see what was 
astir in the surrounding country. Not far 
off and approaching the camp was the 
figure of a man. Before the stranger 
came close enough to be caught, the 
Cheyenne dog, which had accompanied 
the band to carry moccasins, sighted the 
man and by barking warned him of his 
danger. 

The Cheyennes set off after the man, 
knowing it was necessary to capture or 
kill him before he could set the country 
upon them. 

Rope Earrings, in spite of his age, 
must have been unusually active and full 
of stamina, for he set a pace that his 
thirty other followers could not maintain. 

The Crow was a strong runner and 
soon drew a good distance ahead of all 
but Rope Earrings. The latter was the 
only Cheyenne who seemed able to gain 
on the Crow. 

It wasn’t long before the pace began 
to tell on the older man ino the Crow 
seemed on the verge of making good his 
escape when Rope Earrings received an 
inspiration. Removing the stone arrow- 
head from his hair, he held it to the sky 
while he sang a short song asking for 
aid. Dropping his arm, he made a throw- 
ing motion toward the Crow. 

On the fourth such motion he released 
the arrowhead and the Crow stumbled 
and fell. While this was going on, the 
other Cheyennes had caught and passed 
Rope Earrings. Reaching the Crow they 
killed and sealped him before searching 
the body. They found Rope Earrings’ ar- 
rowhead piercing the backbone, where it 
had severed the spinal cord and brought 
on paralysis from the waist down. 


THERE WERE many medicine men of 
several different Indian nations who 
were well known for working their way 
loose from almost any type of confining 
bonds or ropes. But there was one escape 
artist among the Cheyennes whose ex. 
ploits rivaled the great exhibitions of 
Houdini. 

Many Cheyennes claimed White Bull 
was the greatest medicine man who ever 
lived, and there were those who said 
he was the biggest fake. No matter who 
was right, those who witnessed his great- 
est performance always remembered even 
though they could not explain how he 
accomplished the feat. 

During the year of 1867, the Cheyennes 
and Sioux were camped on the Rosebud. 
White Bull was determined to demon- 
strate his powers, so he asked a group 
of men to bring a large, flat rock from 
the nearby hills. The men complied with 
his request, selecting a rock so large that 
it could not be carried, but had to be 
tumbled end over end into camp. 

A pit was dug, large enough for a man 
to sit in, near the rock. Over all, a lodge 
was erected, so huge that the lodge skins 
from three average-sized homes were 
used to cover the framework of poles. ር 
great feast was prepared and E 
invitations issued to nd oe lodge wit 

ee circular rows of guests. 
its the feast, White Bull asked that 
he be tied so that everyone would be sure 
he could not escape. He was placed in ን 
sitting position with his hands behin 
his back. His palms were placed together 
and his wrists tied tightly, each to the 
other. His fingers were tied individually 
with bowstrings to a corresponding mem- 
ber of the opposite hand. Pulling his 
knees up under his chin, they ran ropes 
from his wrists over his shoulders to his 
ankles, which had also been tied to- 
gether. As an added precaution, his amm 
were tied to his thighs. It was a moro 
trussing job, and the men responsible 
swore he could never get free. 

White Bull was then placed in the pit. 
A buffalo robe was used as a cover over 
the pit and the large rock which en 
been brought in from the hills was place 
over the buffalo robe. Four boulders, 
each as large as a man could comfortably 
lift, were placed on each corner of the 
flat rock. Over this accumulation of awk- 
ward weight was built a sweat lodge 
which in turn was covered tightly bs, 
additional robes. By this time, and wit 
each succeeding phase of precautionary 
measure, the people within the Jodge 
were growing increasingly anxious for 
the safety of White Bull. They asked the 
men who had placed the rock over the 
pit to stand by. If White Bull could not 
make good his escape within a certain 
length of time, they were to remove the 
rocks and insure his rescue. 

In addition to the guests within the 
lodee, a large crowd of people had 
gathered outside. One of them. a woman, 
nervously called to those inside to sing 
a medicine song to aid White Bull before 
he smothered. A voice beside her in- 
auired who was in danger of smothering. 
Turning her head to answer the softly 
spoken query, she recognized White Bull 
who was closely, and with interest, 
watching the proceedings beside her. 

When it was announced to those in- 
side that White Bull was outside the 
lodge. they would not believe it until 
they had peered inside the sweat lodge. 
There they were astounded to see the 
large rock which had required so many 

(Continued on page 67) 
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If you like to be alone, you will envy him. But not many of us could buddy up to nothing 


Right, Pat Lynch, about 1911. Below, Pat’s Holo, Stoamboat 4 
Rock, at the junction of the Green and Yampa Hivors in 
Western Colorado 


FBiARLY-DAY Colorado had a somewhat 

transient population. Many stayed for 
a few months, then moved on. Others 
settled in one spot and stayed for a life- 
time. One such was old Pat Lynch, her- 
mit. 

For almost fifty years Pat lived alone 
in an area officially named Echo Park, 
but which now is known as Pat’s Hole— 
“hole” being the trapper-designation for 
any place where trappers congregated or 
made good hauls. Pat’s Hole is located in 
what is today the eastern section of 
Dinosaur National Monument in North- 
western Colorado. 

The outstanding feature of Pat’s Hole 
is the great mile-long monolith shaped 
like a steamboat and called, appropriate- 
iy, Steamboat Rock. Its sheer gray walls 
mse 800 feet from the confluence of the 
Green and Yampa Rivers, and Pat Lynch 
often must have stood on the sandy beach 
across the water and shouted to hear his 
voice bounce back in a challenging chorus. 
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but an echo for fifty years! 


Courtesy Author 


The first white men known to have 
entered this isolated area were Span- 
iards from Santa Fe, seeking to blaze a 
trail to a mission in far-away California. 
They failed in their venture, but Father 
Escalante recorded that he and his party 
made camp September 14, 1776, on the 
banks of the river now called the Green. 

In May, 1825, Gen. William H. Ashley 
and his outfit of six trappers voyaged 
down the Green and through Lodore Can- 
yon. Then in 1869, Maj. John Wesley 
Powell led an expedition down the same 
river. Arriving at the great gray mono- 
lith, Powell christened it Echo Rock (the 
name Steamboat came later), and the 
surrounding area, Echo Park. 

About the same time Powell was 
marveling at the monolith and its echoes, 
Pat Lynch showed up in Brown’s Park, 
Some miles to the north. A year or so 
later, Pat drifted on down to the region 
where he spent the rest of his life. 

When he arrived he didn’t have much 


Courtesy Denver Public Library Western ۵ 


except a few clothes and a well-worn 
Bible. He was a religious man, never 
failing to say his prayers on his knees 
before retiring. Strangely, he was quite 
interested in history as well as current 
events, and subscribed to a number of 
newspapers and magazines. 

Hermit or not, Pat was friendly. He 
could discuss many subjects and was 
especially addicted to telling tall tales. 
He liked to say he had a spring trap 
gun, all set to welcome nosy intruders, 
but those who knew him said he was a 
gentle old man who enjoyed having 
visitors. Another of his favorite stories 
was that he had murdered a man in 
Pennsylvania and came West to escape 
the law. At other times he would solemn- 
ly swear that he had killed his own 
mother. 

He also claimed to have a pet moun- 
tain lion which he could call by giving 
a mournful wail. Back from the neigh- 
boring cliff would come an answering 
scream. Pat always declared that “Jenny 
Lind never sang a sweeter note.” Some 
old-timers said Pat called the lion Jenny, 
too. At any rate, the cliff is still known 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WHO KILLED BOB McCOY? 
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Thermopolis, Wyoming during the era of the ruster and outlaw. Bob McCoy was on his way from town when he was bush- 
whacked. The notice below, from the Big Horn River Pilot, served as a warning to any would-be rustlers. 


By DOROTHY G. MILEK 


qt WAS a hot Fourth of July Sunday 

in Wyoming. Mrs. Young wiped the 
sweat from her face as she worked in 
the kitchen and chatted with Bob Mc- 
Coy’s two sons. She thought about the 
pleasant moments she had spent caring 
for the boys after their mother’s death 
four years before in 1901. This afternoon 
she was worried because the elder Mc- 
Coy had left the small ranch on Friday 
and had planned to be back the same 
evening. It was only a few miles to 
Thermopolis, and he should have been 
back on time. 


She tried to hide her concern from the. 


boys, but nagging at her mind was the 
frightening discovery which Bob had 
made a couple of weeks before. Hidden 
under the house he had found a bundle 
of dynamite. Confiding in Mrs. Young, 
Bob had told her that he believed some- 
one intended to blow up the house with 
him in it, but they hadn’t found the op- 
portunity to catch him there alone. 

Glancing up from her work, Mrs. 
Young saw a horse coming around the 
bend. It was McCoy’s, but it was rider- 
less! Thoroughly alarmed, she gathered 
the boys into a buggy and drove down the 
Big Horn River to a settlement at the 
hot springs. From there she telephoned 
the deputy sheriff across the river in 
Thermopolis. 

A. quick check around town revealed 

that Bob McCoy had bought some meat 
at the local market and had left for home 
late Friday afternoon with a parcel un- 
der his arm. 
. Deputy Sheriff Gryder of Fremont 
County rode across the river to check 
the trail to McCoy’s ranch. About a half- 
-mile from the river crossing he came 
upon the parcel of meat and 5 
saddle. They were lying beside an aban- 
doned cabin. 

Gryder examined the area and found 
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that the cabin door had been forced open 
and a hole punched in the window screen. 
He carefully inspected the trail which 
ran between the cabin and the riverbank 
with only a few feet on either side. 
Gryder soon discovered that the grass on 
the riverbank was matted and stained 
with what appeared to be blood. 

By the time he found this crucial evi- 
dence, darkness had set in and the deputy 
was forced to abandon further investi- 
gation until morning. Fearing the worst, 
he returned to town. 

Early Monday morning he had a search 
party out in full force. The river down- 
stream was probed with hooks attached 
to long ropes. In a short time Deputy 
Gryder felt a tug on his line, and when 
he drew it up. a man's leg was fastened 
to the hook. The men pulled McCoy from 
the water and a gasp of horror went 
through the crowd. A nosebag filled with 
rocks was tied around his neck and his 
right ear had been slashed from his head. 

Gryder, highly agitated, rushed to a 
phone and called Justice of the Peace M. 
D. Gregg and the sheriff of Big Horn 
County (the river was the boundary be- 
tween Fremont'and Big Horn Counties). 
They in turn called Dr. J. R. Richards 
for an autopsy. The men examined the 
body and reconstructed the crime. 


Pholos Courtesy Thermapolis Pioncer Museum 


The assailant apparently had hidden 
in the cabin and poked his gun through 
the torn screen. McCoy passed the cabin 
before the first shot was fired. This bul- 
let hit him in the side making a “ghastly 
wound, but not necessarily fatal. The 
second shot, which went through the 
heart, would have caused instant death. 
A later story said the two bullets were 
shot from opposite sides of his body, 
indicating that possibly two men were 1n- 
volved in the killing. However, the first 
newspaper accounts say nothing of this 
theory. 

What was the motive for this murder 
and who was the assassin? The truth may 
never be known. 


FIRST, there was the missing ear to 
be considered. For years this method 
had been used when a bounty was to be 
paid for a killing. Was the climate of the 
Thermopolis area during this era con- 
ducive to murder for bounty? ( 

Thermopolis was regularly visited by 
members of the Hole-In-The-Wall Gang. 
Many men drifted in and out of actual 
participation in crimes committed by the 
gang’s chief members. These were the 
small-time operators, the one-calf-at-a- 
time rustlers. There were plenty of them 
around in 1905. 

The manager of one of the largest cat- 
tle ranches in northern Wyoming, Jacob 
Price of the Embar Ranch, told his son, 
“All the leading Embar cowboys were 
on the side of law and order, although 
they were greatly in the minority dur- 
ing most of the years I was foreman, 
which could be known as the ‘Days of the 
Hole-In-The-Wall Gang.’ ” 

His son. Robert Price, went on to 
say, “We doubt very much if there was 
ever a Hole-In-The-Wall ‘Gang,’ but 
there is no doubt there were many rust- 
lers around Thermopolis, stealing horses 
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The only reason it's still being questioned is because too few people 
believed the man who confessed . . . 


and butchering cattle and thereby mak- 
ing life miserable for Jacob Price and 
other owners of the Embar Cattle Com- 
pany." 

Further evidence of this was an ad 
which ran on February 15, 1899, in the 
Big Herr. River Pilot, a Thermopolis 
newspaper. 

$250.00 REWARD 

The above reward will be paid by the 
undersigned for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone stealing calves or cattle, driv- 
ing off their range, killing or in any 
manner unlawfully branding any stock 
of the Company. 

EMBAR CATTLE COMPANY, 

BY JACOB PRICE, Supt. 
IEmbar, Wyoming 

Price must have been hard pressed by 
his losses because all the old-timers agree 
that he bent over backwards to help the 
little fellow. 

AS one pioneer admitted, “I never stole 
any money from anybody. I have branded 
a lot of cattle for some of these little 
cowmen. I always carried a running iron. 
Whenever I ran onto some of the Embar 
and the Pitchfork cattle, I always 
thought, ‘Gee whiz, here's some poor fel- 
low trying to get started,’ and I would 
just brand a calf for him." This was not 
an uncommon philosophy in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. 

Pioneer Charles Hett wrote: “When I 
.moved to the new town (Thermopolis) in 
1899, it was wild and wooley; all the out- 
laws and roughnecks flocked there. 
Horses and even milk cows disappeared. 
Wagons and harnesses also." 

He told of a time when a pasture fence 
was cut and some horses were stolen. 
The owners notified the sheriff at Lan- 
der, the county seat, and requested some 
deputies to track down the rustlers. They 
received the “astounding reply that it 
would be necessary for us to put up bonds 
to insure the expense of sending the 
guardians of law and order to our neigh- 
borhood. This was an example of Fremont 
County justice in 1903." 

Soon a vigilante committee was formed 
which went after the rustlers. Mr. Hett 
recalled that it was almost impossible to 
track the outlaws since some of the so- 
called "respected citizens" of the town 
were in cahoots with the gang and acted 
as spotters. 

This, then, was the atmosphere in which 
the murder of Bob McCoy took place. 
But what did such incidents and charac- 
ters have to do with McCoy? A great 
deal, I believe. 

It is not known when McCoy came to 
the area, but as early as 1894 or 1895 it 
has been established that he was ac- 
Guainted with the notorious Butch Cassi- 
dv. Herman Johnson, a pioneer of 
Thermopolis says, “Bob McCoy was put- 
ting in a floor at the saloon at Old Town 
in 1594 or '95. I was going to school. At 
rccess 1 saw a fellow walking along. He 
looked in the place where Bob was laying 
the floor and said to Bob, 'Look out 
there.’ Bob looked out and said, ‘Hello, 
Butch. Then he came out and shook 
rands and I could see he knew Cassidy 
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well." 

Mr. Hett writes that in 1896 he was 
hired to work on the Quien Sabe Ranch 
north of Shoshoni, Wyoming. It was here 
that he first met Bob McCoy along with 
another local man named Kyse (Kise) 
Pads. The Embar roundup was camped 
about eight miles away. Two other men 
and Bob McCoy left the ranch in the late 
evening and the next morning they butch- 
ered seven head of beef steers from the 
roundup. McCoy took the meat in a four- 
horse outfit and sold it somewhere for 
four cents a pound. 

The widow of Andy Workman, another 
old-timer, recalls that her husband was 
supposed to go to Cody with McCoy for 
the 1905 Fourth of July celebration, but 
pulled out early because he didn’t like 
to associate with McCoy. 


C{ARLY newspaper accounts tell little 

about McCoy. He ate with his wife 
and other friends at a quiet Christmas 
dinner in 1897. Christmas of 1898 he raf- 
fled off a bridle. Any bad things that 
were said about him were not on paper. 
He was credited with saving a woman 
from drowning in the river. 

Perhaps Mr. Hett is mght when he 
says, “Bob McCoy to my knowledge never 
stole cattle from a poor man. He was a 
man with a heart, good to his family and 
neighbors and, had he lived in better 
times and surroundings, no blemish 
would ever mar his name and reputation. 
He was simply a victim of circum- 
stances." Undoubtedly he had made mis- 
takes, but perhaps he was more guilty 
of having bad associates than of actual 
participation in crimes. 

The editor of the Thermopolis Record 
speculated that the ear may have been 
cut off to cover murder over a private 


affair. If so, why was the ear tacked to 
the door of Kyse Eads? One explanation 
is that it was done to warn other sus- 
pected bad guys that they should leave 
the country or suffer the same conse- 
quences. 

There is no doubt that Eads was on 
the outlaw fringe, for he, too, was at the 
Quien Sabe Ranch. He had a record of 
trouble with the law. Eads owned a livery 
stable at the springs and our first written 
accounts of him are taken from the Big 
Horn River Pilot. 

In December 1897, Eads had a grand 
jury indictment against him for taking 
and driving away in May a $25 horse be- 
longing to Sam T. Hanes of Casper. 
Hanes said he gave the horse to Eads to 
break and Eads rode the horse away and 
never returned. Eads was unable to fur- 
nish the necessary $500 bond and sat in 
jail awaiting trial. In February 1898 ከር 
was tried in Casper and acquitted of the 
crime. 

In May he and his partner, George 
Fertig, toured the shearing circuit in 
Wyoming and Montana. The Pilot editor 
wrote, “The enterprising young men de- 
serve praise for the pluck and energy 
manifested in their going forth to better 
their financial condition; may they suc- 
ceed.” Upon their return he mentions 
the “popular proprietors of Hot Springs 
Livery.” Popular with whom—the better 
class of citizens, the editor, or with men 
who were on the edge of Jaw and order— 
is not made clear. 

Eads and Fertig disposed of their liv- 
ery stable and took up a homestead on 
the head of Grass Creck in 1899. Their 
partnership was later dissolved and in 
1905 Eads and McCoy were partners in 
a butcher shop. In January, McCoy sold 
his interest to Eads. 

Then came the tragic month of July 
when McCoy was killed and his ear was 
tacked to the door of Eads’ cabin. Ap- 
parently it was enough for Kyse. Not 
long after the killing, Charles Hett was 
carrying mail and passengers to the 
Roundhill Station, halfway between Cas- 
per and Thermopolis. On Kirby Creek, 
about twenty-five miles northeast of 
Thermopolis, he met Eads driving some 
cattle and horses. Mr. Hett expected 
some trouble because of his activities on 


McCoy crossed this steel bridge spanning tho Big Horn River on July 2, 1905, and was 
killed a short distanco south of it. 
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Jacob Prico during the last year ho was 
superintendent of the M-Bar Ranch. 1905. 
Price was one of tho big catillemen who 
always gave tho little fellow a chance. 


the vigilance committee, however Eads 
gave him ''ቧ regular wolf's look but said 
nothing." This was the last time Eads 
was seen in the vicinity of Thermopolis. 


BUT WHO was responsible for the 

death of McCoy? An official verdict 
was never given a8 to the assassin. In 
fact, the whole subject was dropped as 
fnr as charges or any further news items 
in local papers. Only the verdict of gossip 
was left to name the man who had pulled 
the trigger. 

'The number one suspect or group of 
suspects was, of course, the vigilance 
committee. But Hett disclaimed any 
JESDORBIDUMEY on the part of the commit- 
ee. 

Outside of this group four other men 
have been mentioned. In her book, Storics 
of Early Days in Wyoming, Tacetta 
Walker states that Deputy Gryder was 
thought by some to have been the killer. 
He was working for a cattle outfit in 
1905, but he was suspected of working 
with horse thieves, She further states 
that prior to the killing he was broke, but 
shortly after showed up in Casper with 
$1,800. This is the only mention found 
of Gryder. 

The next two men implicated were two 
of the town's leading citizens, Ed En- 
derly and Frank McManigal. This would 
account for the theory that two men had 
shot McCoy. However, there are a couple 
of versions of this story. One states t 
shortly after the killing AfcManigal had 
a lot of money and went to Africa. 
Another was that a few years later he 
was broke and selling all of his posses- 
sions to get out of town. McManigal was 
in no hurry if he did the killing, for in 
1916 he attended a testimonial banquet 
for pioneer J. D. Woodruff. ۱ 

There is little evidence that either 
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Enderly or McManigal had a motive for 
the killing. All the facts seem to indicate 
that McManigal was well fixed. He had 
squatted on a claim at the southern edge 
of Thermopolis, now known as McMani- 
gal's Addition. He was given a contract 
to irrigate the State Reserve and before 
1900 he was constantly busy with his 
carpentry work. Even in 1905 he must 
have had some money. In January he was 
injured when he fell into a railroad cul- 
vert on his way out of Thermopolis. 
Where was he headed? To Cuba on a 
vacation. This was six months before 
the killing. Apparently he traveled ex- 
tensively before the murder, and perhaps 
his trip to Africa was just another 
journey. 

In 1898 he and his partner, Charles 
Edwards, had been elected to the Fre- 
mont County Democratic Convention in 
Lander. Would he risk his reputation and 
future to kill McCoy? It seems unlikely. 

There are two different stories told by 
persons claiming to be witnesses to the 
murder. One lady, who lived near the 
river in July, 1905, said she saw Mc- 
Manigal come out of his house just after 
dark and a short time later she heard 
shots. It this were true, there was a 
time lapse between the afternoon hour 
when McCoy left town and the killing. 
Did MeManigal know that Bob was go- 
ing to be delayed along the way? Was 
McCoy purposely detained so the deed 
might be done under cover of darkness? 

The other story was told by a man 
closely related to Enderly. He told several 
individuals that, from across the river, 
he saw McManigal and Enderly shoot 
McCoy. 

Neither of these informants ever testi- 
fied before officials. Furthermore, the 
stories contradict each other. If it were 
dark it would have been impossible for 
anyone across the river to identify the 
assailants. And both of these stories 
also conflict with one told by a surprise 


About two 


witness. 

He was a rough old codger and was 
often boozing around town. With a gun 
by his side he was seen the day after 
the killing down by the river in a bad 
temper. This was Sam Berry, or Barry. 
Here is his story as told by E. J. Far- 
low in the Lander Journal, September 2, 
1933. 

"Sam Berry was a colorful character 
of the Old West. His middle life was 
spent in this country and he would al- 
ways have remained here had he not 
been convicted for killing Henderson, on 
the Sweetwater. Some say he didn't do 
it and in fact he was convicted on his 
own statement given in braggadocio and 
went to the pen at Rawlins for a term 
of years. 

“Then he got out and he went over to 
the Big Horn Basin country where he 
was regarded as a badman who had killed 
his man and for a consideration would 
take on another. He seemed to have no 
conscience. His deep gruff voice struck 
terror to the uninitiated and he was a 
showpiece for the dudes who wanted to 
see a real gunman. About 1920 he got 1n- 
to trouble for killing game out of season 
and the officers were hot on his trail. 
He had a camp near the Yellowstone 
Park line on the North Fork of the Sho- 
shone on the Cody road. Being familiar 
with this country he made his way 
through the mountains and drifted down 
the Wind River Valley. He worked for 
our sheep outfit for several years. pull- 
ing camp and doing whatever he could. 
He had a crippled hand and his age was 
against him. 

“In the middle of February, 1929, I 
went into the Fremont Hotel and sat 
down by a feeble, old man, Sam Berry. 
He said, ‘I am all in. I am going to die. 
I want to tell you something before I go.’ 
He had been brought into Lander for 
treatment. He had a little money, not 
much. ‘I am so near the end of my rope 


ears alter this picturo was taken, Kyse Eads, his stepson, and other mem- 


bers of his family left the Thermopolis area. Bob McCoy's ear had been tacked to Kyse's 
door and apparently this was all the inducement he needed to change his address. 
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Shown here as members oí the Thermopolis band in 1907 are Charles Hett, Jr. (third from left): Wesley Enderly, (third from right): 


now,' he said, 'that they (meaning the 
law) won't bother me. I have killed seven 
men in my time, all for hire. I never 
robbed one of them, although I have 
taken part in holdups and bank and train 
robberies. I killed four Mexicans and 
three white men. John Tregoning and 1 
both shot about the same time at Hender- 
son. I got $100 for this but was to get 
$300. It cost me a lot of time in the pen, 
too. I killed a white man in Nevada for 
$500, but the one that bothered me most 
was Bob McCoy. 

“(I had agreed to get three men, but 
McCoy was the first and only one I got 
as the other two fled. My contract was 
for $1.000 each and the evidence I had 
done the job was to deliver an ear. I shot 
Bob McCoy about dark behind a little log 
house. He fell from his horse. I went up 
to him and he was still alive and recog- 
nized me. He gnve me an awful look and 
it has bothered me ever since. I drew to 
shoot him again and he said. “Don’t.” 
When he was dead I cut off his ear, 
buckled a nosebag filled with rocks about 
his neck and rolled him into the river as 
16 was on the bank. 

“<I felt squeamish about Bob. That 
look of his followed me all the years. It 
haunts me at night and I never see a 
stream nor n log cabin that I don't think 
of how I took advantage of poor, de- 
fenseless Bob. He didn't have a chance. 

"'When I got my money I got on a 
big drunk at Cody. It lasted a month and 
when I finally sobered up because I was 
brake and no one would sell or give me 
liquor. I took a look for the other fellows 
lut thev were gone and I never saw 
cither of them.’ 

“I asked Sam who these men were, 
but he would not tell me. I asked him 
how much he got for Bob's ear, and he 
said they paid him the $1,000 in cash as 
they had agreed. When I asked him who 
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Frank McManigal, (extreme right). 


paid him the money he took a severe 
coughing spell and I helped him up to 
his room, telling him I would drop around 
again when he was better and we would 
have another talk. A few days later they 
took him to the county house and I never 
saw him again. He died March 10, 1929 
at the age of 81. He told me that his name 
was not Sam Berry, but that was good 
enough.” 


Was Kyse Eads one of the men he 
was looking for? This confession, 
when published, immediately stirred up 
more controversy. People wanted to be- 
lieve their own favorite story regard- 
less of any confessions made. Others re- 
fused to believe that Berry had killed 
McCoy because he was seen drinking in 
a saloon that night; yet if he killed Mc- 
Coy shortly before dark, he could easily 
have been in the saloons that night. 

Mrs. Walker in her book quotes a let- 
ter to a prominent sheepman at Thermo- 
polis, Dave Dickey: 

"Johnnie (Farlow) was supposed to 
have said that it was a log cabin at which 
McCoy was killed. It was n very small 
dug-out in the east side of a steep draw 
on the south side of the river. The dug- 
out was but a few steps from the bank of 
the river and the trail leads between the 
dug-out and the river." 

The Thermopolts Record of July 8, 
1905. says a vacant cabin. This difference 
could be explained by the next paragraph 
of the letter. ۱ 

"I was there a few days after Bob was 
killed. There was a square hole about 
18 to 20 inches cut in the log front of 
the dug-out and over this a wire screen 
evidently to keep out mosquitoes. Barry 
had cut a three-cornered hole in the 
screen, bending down the cut points of 
the screen to put his rifle through and 
shot Bob between the shoulders at a dis- 


tance of not over 20 feet. 

“Barry lied to Ed Farlow when he said 
McCoy was alive and spoke to him. A 
man that saw the body said Bob’s back 
was broken and that his lungs and heart 
must have been shot to pieces, killing 
him instantly." 

The Record again gives a different ac- 
count, that the first shot fired was not 
necessarily fatal. 

"Another thing, it wus not Barry’s 
dug-out, and no one was living in it at 
the time he bushwhacked McCoy." 

The paper agreed with this and said 
it belonged to William Neece. 

“He (Barry) was a plump four-flush- 


.ing, yellow lying scoundrel. I met him 


when he first came to Wyoming. 

“McCoy had but a few head of cattle 
and horses when he was murdered. 
There wasn't an outfit in the Big Horn 
that couldn't give him cards and spades 
and beat him rustling.”—Bob McCauley. 

Was Berry what is known today as a 
psycopathic liar? Was he the type of 
man who plagues the police with false 
confessions to crimes? 

I feel this dying old man was telling 
the truth. It was probably a great relief 
to confide the hideous thing that he had 
been living with so many years. If Bar- 
ry's story is true, there were others who 
were equally guilty of the crime. They 
were those who had broken the law by 

aying a bounty on the life of another 
un But in times when it was diffi- 
cult or impossible to secure the arrest 
or prosecution of guilty parties, it was 
sometimes necessary for citizens to take 
the law into their own hands. And it 
was usually only after such drastic steps 
were taken that decent law was made 
nvailable. Whoever was responsible, it is 
another vivid example of frontier jus- 
tice, right or wrong. 
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By THOMAS H. BARKDULL 
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Foundations such as theso dot the area where Bradshaw City once stood. An old sourdough, who has roamed the area all his 
life, told the author the foundation at left was part of tho local saloon. 
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ROWSING in a breezy, sun-swept 

saddle 6,500 feet up on the south 
slope of Wasson Peak, a tiny cemetery 
marks the upper end of Bradshaw City's 
crumbling remains. More than a hun- 
dred years have passed since the first 
rugged settlers arrived in the then 
diminutive camp and declared it home. 
Bradshaw City was first mentioned in 
E Arizona Miner on September 21, 
1864. 

William and Isaac Bradshaw owned 
and operated the ferry at Olive City 
(originally Olivia) in the early 1860s. 
Olive City was located on the Colorado 
River between La Paz and Mineral City 
and consisted of only one building con- 
structed of willow poles covered with 
brush. While Isaac was content to stay 
at home and tend to business, William 
was possessed of wanderlust and gold 
fever. In 1863 he led a party into the 
mountain range which was later given 
his name. Thus the village was born. 

Being situated on the trail from Pres- 
cott to the Tiger Mine, Bradshaw City's 
Streets soon bustled with business and 
activity. The Arizona Citizen of May 20, 
1871 described the settlement: “The 
townsite has been surveyed in pine tim- 
ber on top of the southern ridge of the 
Bradshaw Mountains. Two stores, a res- 
taurant, two saloons, an assay office and 
a butcher shop are already operating... 
many other buildings are being erected. 
A wagon road is being built to the town 
from Minnehaha Flat." To further the 
camp's prestige a post office was estab- 
lished July 1, 1874. 

Lieutenant Wheeler said, in his Pre- 
liminary Report of 1871, that in Brad- 
shaw City hay was selling for $75.00 per 
ton, barley for 15c per pound, lumber 
$100.00 per M, blasting powder cost 
$15.00 per keg, miners were paid $2.50 
per day, freight was 15c per pound and 
that 8 wagon road was in from Walnut 
Grove to Minnehaha Flat from which a 
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steep trail led for five miles to the “city.” 
He included the ፆር fact that the 
population of Bradshaw City was then 
6,0001 


TODAY this once proud community is 

almost entirely obliterated by the 
ravages of time. After two and a half 
days of searching, I located the dimmest 
of trails leading around the slope of 
Wasson Peak, a trail which terminated 
at the ancient cemetery. Here stand the 
headboards and headstones, those which 
were hewn from pine and oak now having 
the appearance of lacework due to the 
softer grain having eroded completely 
away, leaving the tougher fibers intact. 
The stone markers have lost their in- 
scriptions entirely, but wood or stone, all 
of these monuments are erect —not a one 
has been disturbed. Corner posts of the 
fences around family plots still stand 
vertically and solid, while the rails be- 
tween them rest on the ground at crazy 


angles. The entire site is partially shaded 


by huge pines and oaks. The mountain 
breeze moans softly through these stately 
sentinels; occasional clouds pause briefly 
to rest on this isolated saddle, and all 
15 580 very, very serene. 

Leaving the last resting place of Brad- 
shaw City's forgotten dead, I followed a 
descending trail deep into the forest. Soon 
barely discernible remains of the homes 
and stores began to appear on each side 
of the old street, and even more narrow 
streets led away into the gloom, flanked 
by crumbling foundations and decom- 
posed lumber. At last I was standing in 
the heart of the long-searched-for town! 

All is dead in Bradshaw City. The 
townsite sleeps in heavy shade, and 
dreams its dreams of the past. 

And William Bradshaw? He sleeps also 
—sleeps in an unmarked grave at La Paz 
where he cut his throat during a fit of 
delirium tremens. So much for the man 
and his town—may they rest in peace. 
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An old foundation taken over by vegeta- 


tion, above. The rocks bolow once served 
as a amall private reservoir. 
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ONE of the oldest ranches in Texas, 

Gallagher Ranch—The Circle G— 
has been owned for almost four decades 
by Mrs. Amy Shelton McNutt, millionaire 
financier, rancher and philanthropist. It 
still embodies the original 10,000 acres 
granted Peter Gallagher by Santa’ Anna 
and is the largest working ranch in Bexar 
County. 

Ancient live oaks which Gallagher saw 
when he first entered the Vnlley of the 
San Geronimo shade the vast patio which 
surrounds the sprawling ranchhouse. The 
original buildings constructed by him as 
a home and fortress still stand. Almost 
a mile of aqueduct built to lift water 
from the San Geronimo River to Galla- 
gher’s grain fields is a showpiece on the 
old ranch, and the San Geronimo follows 
its ancient course east of the patio gar 


en. 

The legend of the Circle G is kept alive 
by Mrs. McNutt, and as guests relax 
before huge fireplaces on wintry nights, 
they often hear stories of Indian attacks. 
early days on the frontier, outlaws and 
gunmen who rode the Old Spanish Trail, 
and buried treasure yet to be found on 
the Gallagher spread. 

“Peter Gallagher was a civil engineer, 
born and reared in Ireland," Mrs. Mac 
will tell listeners. "He came to America 
to help build the docks in New Orleans, 
and from there he went to Galveston, 
known in those days as Galvez Town. 
It was in the days when the Spanish 
were encouraging pirates to prey on 
French and English shipping. Merchant 
ships would be plundered and then the 
pirates would cross the Gulf and hide 
their loot on the Texas coast until such 
time as they could dispose of it. It was 
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at Galvez Town that they often cashed 
in their booty. Peter Gallagher was em- 
ployed to build that port's first docks. 

"It was while Gallagher was building 
the first Galveston wharves that he got 
in very solid with the Mexican Govern- 
ment," Mrs. Mac says. “It may have been 
during this period that he became known 
to Santa Anna. Because of the outstand- 
ing job he did in the port construction, 
the young engineer was commissioned by 
the Mexican Government to carry out an 
even more important mission.” 

Santa Anna planned to strengthen his 
forces at San Antonio de Bexar before 
launching his campaign against the Aus- 
tin colonists. Dragoons and their mounts 
would require food which could not be 
supplied easily from south of the Rio 
Grande. El Presidente's anded forces 
would need a supply depot in the vicinity 
of San Antonio de Bexar and its fortified 
mission, the Alamo. It was to be Peter 
Gallagher's job to find a suitable spot for 
such a base, and he embarked on his mis- 
sion at least three years before the fall 
of the Alamo in 1836. 

Operating first from San Antonio, 
Gallagher and his party of explorers 
cast about in search of an area where 
there was an abundance of good water 
and where the land was fertile for the 

wing of in for men and mounts. 

anta Anus Wad prescribed that the site 

must be within twenty-five miles of San 
Antonio de Bexar. 

In the course of his exploration, Peter 
Gallogher and his party eventually rode 
northwest toward what is now known as 
the Texas Hill Country. They mny have 
followed a path which one day would be 
followed by Gallaghers stagecoaches 
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Peter Gallagher could easily have been caught in 

the middle of some very troublesome times. Mex- 

ico, the new Republic of Texas, and a horde of 

infuriated Comamches spent most of their time 

shooting over, under and around him. Only a free 

agent—both in allegiance and determination— 
could have survived... 


rattling and banging between San An- 
tonio and Bandera. A day’s ride from 
the Alamo City, they may have spent 
their first night on the banks of Leon 
Creek, where, in later years, there would 
be a stage stop and where in modern 
times is the small community of Leon 
Valley, a fifteen-minute drive by modern 
expressway to downtown San Antonio. 

Probably late in the afternoon of the 
party’s second day out, Peter Gallagher 
topped a rise twenty-odd miles from San 
Antonio de Bexar and saw, spread out 
before him to the peaks of distant moun- 
tains behind which the sun was setting, 
the lovely Valley of the San Geronimo 
River. Below him was the site he would 
select for Santa Anna’s supply base. Be- 
low him in this fertile valley with its 
deep canyons and rugged hills, he would 
claim 10,000 acres under a grant from 
the Mexican Government and establish 
what would become the historic Galla- 
gher Ranch. 


INCLUDED in Gallagher's party were 

some 250 Mexican laborers. Their first 
task was construction of temporary shel- 
ter against the heat of Texas' summer 
and the bone-chilling cold of winter's blue 
northers. They built crude huts under 
the live oaks which shade the present-day 
ranchhouse and its surrounding gardens 
and patios. f 

Peter Gallagher’s first construction 
job probably was the building of his 
fortress home. He and his party were in 
a hostile land infested with Comanche, 
Lipan and Kickapoo Indians. His building 
site was at the foot of Council Mountain, 
whose peak was the assembly point for 
redskins of the area. From 115 lofty 
heights smoke signals swept up into the 
blue, cloud-painted skies in daylight 
hours. At night, council fires blazed as 
chiefs and their warriors planned raids 
on the few white settlers who had in- 
vaded the Indians’ wilderness. 


True West 


Gallagher and his Mexican laborers 
built well. Testimony to the permanence 
of their work is that Gallagher and his 
family survived repeated Indian attacks 
over the years and that the fortress home 
he built in 1833 still stands. 

The original building contained four 
rooms. It was about a story and a half 
high, with an immense loft room above 
the four ground-level chambers. Con- 
structed of matched limestone blocks 
quarried on the ranch, the massive walls 
were two feet thick. Its single door was 
made of hand-hewn oak timbers, and its 
windows were protected by both iron 
bars and stout oak shutters which could 
be closed when danger threatened. 

Loop holes and rifle slits on both the 
ground floor and in the loft room com- 
manded a 360-degree field of fire. The 
loft was the “citadel,” the fortification’s 
strongest point from which the defenders 
could fire down on any who might dare 
to attack. A number of these firing posi- 
tions remain in the building today, pro- 
tected now by glass. 

The end room was the chapel. It was 
the first room Peter Gallagher completed. 
His Mexican peons were Catholic, and 
Gallagher probably was, too. He had a 
priest out once a month to conduct Mass. 
It was a two-day trip, then, each way, 
from Bexar to the Gallagher Ranch. 
The priests made the trip by horseback. 

With the completion of his home, Peter 
Gallagher undertook the largest engi- 
neering project involved in development 
of the supply base. A considerable area 
of the valley, north of his home and on 
the west side of San Geronimo River, had 
been cleared for the planting of grain. 
To assure adequate moisture to produce 
abundant crops, the engineer set about 
to irrigate the area. 

“The San Geronimo was quite a river 
then," Mrs. McNutt says. "Later ac- 
counts say that it was quite impassable 
nt times. There were no bridges, of 
course, and settlers would keep one 
another informed as to the condition of 
the river. Trips to San Antonio could 
not be made when the San. Geronimo 
was up." 

Although the river ran strong at all 
seasons, 115 water was not where Peter 
Gallagher wanted it for his farming 
enterprise. So he decided to do some- 
thing about it. Using massive limestone 
blocks quarried from the surrounding 
hills, his labor force constructed an aque- 
duct more than a mile long from the 
river’s edge to the cleared fields. Con- 
structed without the benefit of modern 
heavy equipment, without cement and 
concrete, the aqueduct of huge stones, 
bound together with primitive mortar, 
still winds along the left bank of a lovely 
lake created 100-odd years after the aque- 
duct was built. 

“The construction was a marvel of 
engineering know-how," Mrs. McNutt 
says. "It operated efficiently when it 
was built and it operated equally well 
when I put it in use during World War 
II. I turned some of the old fields, which 
I had used as grazing land, into Victor 
Gardens nfter we got in the war. With 
only relatively minor repairs, the aque- 
duct carried the San Geronimo’s water 
up to the old irrigation ditches.” 

Peter Gallagher built his fortress 
hom.c, the aqueduct, and cleared his fields 
but his work was not completed when 
Santa Anna’s army put the sword and 
torch to the Alamo in 1836, only to be 
destroyed soon after by Sam Houston and 
his Texans at San Jacinto. Santa Annn 
was sent back in shame across the Rio 
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Council Mountain, above, whoro hostile 
Indians gathered to plan raids against 
whilo settlers, looms over horso and cattle 
corrals. The old smokehouse, right, now 
serves as a tool shed. Lowor right, the old- 
est aquoduct built by Potor Gallagher ox- 
tends almost a mile from tho San Geroni- 
mo River to the old fields it onco supplied. 


Grande from where he had come, but his 
representative on the San Geronimo and 
his enterprise in the river valley survived 
the ebb and flow of the bloody fight for 
independence. Peter Gallagher had never 
taken Mexican citizenship, but was mere- 
ly an Irish citizen in the employ of the 
Mexican Government. When Texas be- 
came a Republic, Peter Gallagher be- 
came a citizen of the new Lone Star 
State. The early land titles were not af- 
fected. 

Mrs. Mac explains, "After the war was 
over, he just went on selling to the Tex- 
ans. He kept on building, using his skill 
as an engineer here at the ranch, in San 
Antonio and throughout Texas." 


N THE YEARS between the defeat 

of Santa Anna and the post-Civil War 
days, the people at Gallagher Ranch 
faced the problems of survival on the 
Southwestern frontier. Foremost of these 
was saving their scalps, livestock and 
buildings from Indians who, in the early 
days, outnumbered the whites and who 
were determined to drive them out. 

Peter Gallagher's home was more fort 
than domicile and its defenders with- 
stood repeated redskin attacks and kept 
their hair, although retention of live- 
stock was sometimes another matter. The 
Kickapoo, Lipan and Comanches soon 
learned that the two-foot thick walls and 
stout oak timbers of Gallagher's home 
were impregnable; but if the people in- 
side the fortress were safe, cattle and 
other ranch animals outside were not 
necessarily so. That the Indians were 
often successful in their raids on the 
Gallagher livestock is attested to by an 
account by Mrs. Griff Jones, Gallagher's 
niece. 

The story appeared in the August, 
1928, issue of Holland's Magazine. The 
author, Helen Raley, wrote of an inter- 
view with Mrs. Jones: 

"It was in '69 or '70 that the Indians 
came. I remember that it had been misty 
all morning so that the hands had been 
cnled from the field work and put to 
amore bacon. On the open flat across 
from the house a dozen or more work 
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animals were grazing. About noon, I saw 
some queer looking riders circling and 
cutting in among the horses and mules. 

. " Aren't those Indians?’ I called to my 
uncle. 

“One look and he hurried to snatch a 
rifle from the stack always kept behind 


the door. Peeping out, I watched the In- 


. dians as they rode skillfully on their wiry 


little ponies. There were fifteen, riding 
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in squads of five. Scarecrow figures they 
appeared, with pieces of rawhide in 
which holes had been cut for the feet 
their only saddles. Those nearest the 


house... even in my fright I noticed... 
wore soldier’s uniforms, cast-off or 
stolen. 


“Before my uncle could do anything, 
the party had gathered up the stock and 
was on its way. They raided all the 
ranches on the way to San Antonio. We 
children grieved because our pet riding 
horses were carricd off. 

"In that hurry-scurry, one of the In- 
dian ponies was left. It was a poor, raw- 
backed beast, and do you know it was two 
weeks before a detachment of troops rode 
out to the ranch in pursuit of those red- 
skins." 

A sequel to the attack described by 
Mrs. Jones was heard a number of years 
ago by Mrs. McNutt at a meeting of 
the San Antonio Conservation Society. 

“The first year I was here,” Mrs. Mac 
recalls, "I attended this meeting, and a 
little bit of dried up, red-haired woman 
talked to us about the early days. She 
was a Wassenburg and the first white 
child born in this area. 

“She said the Gallagher Ranch was 
here und that their ranch was on the 
other side of the mountains ringing the 
valley on the west. This was before the 
Civil War, and the Gallaghers and the 
Wassenburgs had had their slaves cut 
a trail over the mountains connecting the 
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two ranches. When Indians raided one 
ranch the people there would send a rider 
over the trail to warn the other of 
danger. 

"One time, when she was just a little 
girl, her father and brothers and two 
trusted Negro men had gone to San An- 
tonio for supplies. It might have been 
at the time of the attack on the Circle 
G described by Mrs. Jones, because Peter 
Gallagher's niece said the Indians raided 
all the ranches in this area and on in as 
far as San Antonio. 

"At any rate, Mrs. Wassenburg, her 
two daughters, and some Negro boys 
were at the Wassenburg ranch when a 
Gallagher rider came over the mountain, 
his horse all covered with lather, to warn 
that the Indians were out and were 
even attacking the Circle G. 

“She gave the Gallagher cowboy a 
fresh horse and he, with the young 
slaves, went out to round up the Wassen- 
burg horses and other work animals and 
drive them into the corral near the ranch- 
house. She said her mother was calm 
and unafraid when she asked if the two 
little girls would like to have a tea party. 
Mrs. Wassenburg put a table outside the 
stockade which surrounded the ranch- 
house and its outbuildings and gave the 
ers cups and saucers with which to 

ay. 

“While the children played party, ap- 
parently unaware of any danger from the 
redskins, Mrs. Wassenburg made a fire 
under the wash kettle and began to carry 
water inside the stockade as though she 
were going to do laundry. She filled all 
the kettles, tubs and barrels she had at 
hand and had just completed her work 
when she heard the horses coming in. 

“Telling the youngsters their party 
was over, Mrs. Wassenburg hustled her 
daughters inside the stockade just as 
the horse herd thundered into the corral. 
In the huge dust cloud raised by running 
animals flew Indian arrows loosed by 


Rifle slit. left, from where Gallagher and 
his family fired at attacking Comanches, 
Kickapoos, and Lipams. Below, Gallagher's 
fortress homo remains much qs it was 
when he fought olf raiding war parties. 
The original building contained a loft 
which tho present owner changed to 
provide a second story. 
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redskins who had concealed themselves 
in the surrounding timber to ambush the 
horsemen as they dashed for the stockade. 

“Mrs. Wassenburg had made the bluff 
of making laundry preparations so that 
she might collect water that would cer- 
tainlv be needed to withstand an Indian 
siege. She had fooled the Indians into 
thinking she did not know they were 
eet by having her daughters play out- 
side. 

“The stockade’s stout gate was closed 
and barred before the first of the Indians 
entered the clearing. The defenders had 
enough water for three days and nights, 
and weapons, powder and shot were ample 
to make it hot for the hostiles. The Was- 
senburg home was under siege for three 
days and two nights. On the third night, 
horses in the corral which had been 
spookv, with the Indians in the woods 
around the beleaguered ranchhouse, set- 
tled down and the defenders figured the 
redskins had left. The next morning, Mr. 
Wassenburg, his son and the slaves ar- 
rived home." 


PETER GALLAGHER lived at the Cir- 
^ cle G until after the War between 
the States, moving to San Antonio in 
later life to become one of the Alamo 
City's leading businessmen and builders. 
He built the original Menger Hotel, the 
first good hostelry between San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans. He built some 
of the buildings in the Quadrangle at 
Fort Sam Houston as well as the old San 
Antonio post office. He got stone for 
many of these projects from a canyon 
on the other side of Council Mountain 
and hauled it into San Antonio by ox 
sled. So many government buildings 
were built of stone from the quarry that 
the canyon was and still is called Gov- 
ernment Canvon. 

"I don't know exactly how long Peter 
Gallagher stayed on this ranch, but in 
the late '60s, he moved. to San Antonio 
and built a big three-story stone house on 
the present site of the. Alamo Gardens. 
When they started to restore the Alamo 
and develop the gardens around it, the 
Gallagher house was torn down and its 
stones, quarried here on the Gallagher 
Ranch, were used to construct the wall 
now standing at the rear of the gardens." 

One colorful project undertaken by 
Peter Gallagher was operation of an ex- 
press stage between San Antonio and 
Bandera. Its equipment banged and jolted 
along hell-for-leather over the Old 
Spanish Trail which then connected San 
Antonio and the Bandera County town 
which later would be known as the Cow- 
boy Capital of the World. His old 
fortress home at the Circle G was one of 
the changing stations. Other stops were 
at the old Onion house which still stands 
on the outskirts of San Antonio in Leon 
Valley and at the two-story adobe and 
frame building in Helotes, now the home 
of Miss Marie Connaly. 

Gallagher's stages, ox-drawn timber 
sleds, ranchers’ wagons and cowboys 
were not the only users of the trail link- 
ing San Antonio and Bandera in frontier 
days. Outlaws used it to prey on the 
commerce it carried. Some were notorious 
Texas gunmen of the day and others 
were members of Mexican bandit gargs 
which swept across the Rio Grande ta 
loot and kill. The latter has left a 
legend of buried treasure supposedly 
hidden in the caves and canyons of tke 
sprawling Circle G, which was crossed 
by the old Trail as it snaked its way 
northwest from Bexar to Bandera. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The mainstay of roving Indian tribes and of Mexicans in the Southwest when all else failed, has 
become a delicacy for us gringos—a luxury food well worth battling the thorns 


By ARIZONA BOB KUBISTA 
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PREPARING and eating cactus may be 

new to some, but the Indian and 
Mexican people of the West have been 
using it as a staple food for centuries. 
In this dry and arid region the natives 
have found many desirable varieties of 
cactus which are both edible and deli- 
cious. Not only are parts of the plant 
useful as a source of fibre, soap making 
material, and medicine, cactus is also 
made into liquor and candy. 

Several kinds of saguaro and prickly 
pear cactus have fruit in season and In- 
dians for ages past have eaten the buds 
as picked or have preserved them in the 
form of sweet jams. Barrel cactus is well 
known as an emergency source of water, 
obtained by squeezing the wet pulpy cen- 
ter portion. The young green leaves of 
the prickly pear can be used as a substi- 
tute for string beans or prepared as a 
salad. 

Almost all cacti have some usable or 
edible parts, but the prickly pear is the 
easiest to identify and obtain. There are 
no poisonous varieties, and if you get an 
old plant it will merely be woody or 
tasteless. Mexican and Indian people can 
name a host of cacti they prefer, usually 
calling them by the general term, 
nopales. We have our own names, and 
the most common of the prickly pears are 
the beavertail, blind pear, purple-tinge 
pear, and Engelmann’s pear. The four 
look very much alike. 

The beavertail has smooth “paddles” 
about six inches long and five inches 
wide. It bears beautiful magenta flowers 
from April to June, but the deceptively 
smooth-looking paddles conceal millions 
of tiny. hair-like, barbed prickles that 
are difficult to remove from inquisitive 
fingers. This brownish-green cactus is 
low growing and rarely exceeds 1!4 feet 
in height. 

The blind prickly pear is an erect plant 
which often rises to two feet. It has flow- 
ers in the spring and also has tiny, irri- 
tating barbs. This variety can be found 
all through the West and is common in 
tke desert areas from southern New 
Mexico into Texas. 


The purple, or Santa Rita, prickly pear 
has decidedly circular purple-colored 


paddles. It is a high-rising variety with 
“ints which turn a darker color during 
Greugkt or cold weather. It may tower 
to five feet, topped by yellow waxy flow- 
ers with bright red centers. Its fruit is 


-iolet or purple and is used by Indians 
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for candy or jam making. When the 
grass is short, hungry cattle will eat it 
in desperation, apparently without ill ር፤- 
fects. 


FOR COOKING, Engelmann's prickly 

pear is the most satisfactory. It is 
also the most common. It can be the 
largest of all and may grow as high as 
six feet and cover an area eightcen feet in 
diameter. The green leaf Saddles grow as 
long as eleven inches, with a thickness of 
almost one inch. The large lovely flowers 
have bright yellow petals, and the edible 
purplish fruit is filled with tiny seeds. 
On a Sunday drive you should be able to 
find it in almost any desert area in the 
Southwest. 

Any of the four major kinds of prickly 
pear "plate" cactus can be cooked 
throughout the year; however, the best 
time to pick the young leaves is in the 
spring. The smaller sized ones are better 
than the big, floppy-eared kind because 
they are easier to clean. Still, the tender 
leaves of any variety of the prickly pear 
can be eaten. ۸ favorite trick of Mexican 
women is to over-water their selected 
plants for several days prior to picking 
the leaves. The younger plants will swell 
up and the sharp stiff barbs becoming 
soft are easily sliced off with a sharp 
knife. 

The young leaves are more tender if 
their size is under six inches. Do not 
touch them with your bare hands until 
they have been scaled. Thick leather 
gloves, metal hot thongs, or baby bottle 
clamps can all be used. Prickly pear is 
called "spineless" but that doesn't mean 
it has no barbs! The more tender green 
leaves will be brighter in color than the 
others on the prickly pear and will be at 
the very ends of the stems. 

Lay the individual leaves on a bread- 
board. While holding them with a large 
fork, the hairy barbs can be scaled off 
exactly as you would clean a fish. If the 
breadboard is first laid across a bucket, 
the barbs can be scraped off the edge 
without touching them with your hands. 
Next, trim off the other edges of the 
leaf all around about one third of an inch. 
A very sharp knife should be used be- 
cause the skin is hard to cut through. 
Scrubbing the trimmed leaf with a vege- 
table brush makes the cleaning job go 
smoothly. If you have to use pliers to 
remove the barbs, the leaves you picked 
are too tough and will probably be taste- 


less when cooked. 

Wash the scaled leaves with a strong 
spray of cold water or rinse very 
thoroughly in a large pan. Take time to 
carefully wash off the breadboard nt this 
point, paying particular attention to re- 
moving both the tiny spines and the slip- 
pery juice from the leaves. Your 0 
cactus leaves will resemible large, flat, 
green beans, and can be cooked in many 
of the same ways. 

They can be sliced into strips for use 
in a salad, or chopped into %-inch 
squares if served as n vegetable. After 
cutting to size, wash all the pieces ۵ 
second time. Cover with warm water, salt 
lightly, and boil no more than twenty 
minutes. This is done whether they are 
served as part of ۵ salad or in a stew. 
Cactus leaves cannot be eaten raw. 

When the leaves nre cooked, do not 
let them stand in water but drain 
promptly. Wash in cold water and let 
them drain again. Now, the basic pre- 
paration is done and you can use your 
own ingenuity, with many recipes to 
tempt your palate. 


REEN SALADS are easiest to pre- 

pare, using light olive oil or garlic- 
flavored dressings. The sliced and cooked 
leaves will keep for several days if 
chilled in a refrigerator. They become 
pulpy if frozen solid. 

They can also be eaten “plain” with 
nothing more than salt and pepper dusted 
on them. One favorite salad of mine 
combines cactus strips with thinly sliced 
onion, firm tomato chunks, and all 
sprinkled lightly with an oil and vinegar 
dressing. 

Unusual hors d'oeuvres are simple to 
prepare, using the small squares of cactus 
leaf dipped in batter and deep-fried. 
Topped with a dollop of sour cream or, 
for contrast, one drop of honey, they are 
sure to bring compliments from your 
guests. 

Indians enjoy green cactus squares 
mixed with scrambled eggs. If you have 
ever used diced onions combined with 
scrambled eggs, the next time substitute 
cactus squares for an interesting effect. 

When combining cactus with beef or 
pork, the meat is prepared first. Chop 
the meat into small cubes and fry in oil 
or bacon fat. When the meat is done, add 
the pre-cooked and chopped cactus 
squares just before serving. 

One last recipe can be your own ver- 


(Continued on page 57) 


The smallest most tondor prickly pair 
paddles are scraped and trimmad beforo 
cooking. 
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THE GOLD RUSH WEST had Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain to chronicle 
its romance and glamour—to see through 
the dirt, overcrowding, misery, violence 
and brutality. 

The Oil Rush West was not so fortun- 
ate. It was equally vivid and violent, but 
there were no poets present. Lacking 
greai authors to press-agent its drama 
with such yarns as The Luck of Roaring 
Camp and The Celebrated Tue Frog 
of Calavcras County,-the thrilling saga 
of the Oil Rush West remains largely un- 


written. : : 
Those who cyc-witnessed this wild era 
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Gusher in the Garber-Covington Field in Oklahoma 
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were tco overwhelmed and appalled by 
the grimness which confronted them to 
see through to the glory beyond. They 
had not the Harte-Twain gift to see the 
humor or the drama of the tremendous 
pageant swirling around them. 

I have a letter from a lady, an oil 
boom eye-witness, which reports, "At age 
twelve I was looking out of the office 
window and saw a man murdered. This 
was in an oil town where Dad published 
the newspaper for awhile. At fifteen I 
saw Burkburmett, hub deep in mud and 
teeming with unkempt men who ogled. It 
was frightening! It was all a sordid mess 


OIL RUSH 


By BILL BURCHARDT 


Phatos Courlesy Author 


to me. 

“I found a girl friend. I loved her and 
spent a lot of time with her—until my 
dad found out her mother was a prosti- 
tute. Pauline was a sweet girl, and her 
mother seemed very nice. After this reve- 
lation, and the murder, Dad decided that 
an oil boom was no place for us and 
we moved." 

The silver and gold rush towns, Vir- 
ginia City, Alder Gulch, Tombstone, the 
.Barbary Coast of San Francisco, have all 
added striking color to the weave that is 
Americana. Equally colorful, and unique- 
ly so, were the oil rush towns: Seminole, 
Whizbang, Bowlegs, Drumright, Rag- 
town, Glenpool's Kiefer. 

It is an astounding fact that any single 
onc of the oil rushes that spawned these 
towns produced more wealth than all the 
gold rushes in American history com- 


` bined. Considering this and the short- 
‘lived violence that marked the oil rush 


towns, it seems. inevitable that these 
tumultuous times will someday be im- 
mortalized in romantic, melodramatic 
fiction, as have the gold rush towns. 


THERE IS similarity in the circum- 
stances that created both. Gold rush 
towns were created by the discovery of 
mineral wealth on, or 80 near the surface 
of the earth, that it was available to 
anyone who luckily chose the right claim 
and was willing to work. In much the 
same way came the oil rush ۰ 
Two elements combined to bring about 
the birth of an oil boom town. The first 
was the discovery of oil in a shallow 
pos! 80 close to the surface that it cou!d 
e reached by relatively inexpensive 
drilling. Shallow, low-cost drilling en- 
abled a large number of small companies 
or individuals to purchase leases aré 
drill on them. 
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Above, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, in the old 
Creek Nation. Right. a muddy day, 
Seminole, Oklahoma, in 1926. 


The second element was inadequate 
transportation. Because they could not 
commute by air or over high-speed high- 
ways, companies and workers had to 
swarm into the area and live there—in 
tents, shacks, whatever jerry-built struc- 
tures they could construct. 

Immediately behind them came the 
saloonkeepers, card sharks, prostitutes 
and dancehall girls. There was a differ- 
ence—all dancehall girls were not prosti- 
tutes. Many of them were relatively nice, 
and usually attractive country girls who 
couldn’t resist the free-flowing money of 
the taxi dancehalls and the chance to be 
near all those men. d 

Times have changed in such a way that 
the oil rush boomtown can never exist 
again. Drilling has become too expensive, 
and transportation is too convenient. 

Lit by the weird angry flicker of gas 
waste flares in the night, torn by the 
endless explosive exhaust of steam- 
boiler driven cable tool rigs, the clank 
of tools boring into the earth, air rank 
with the stench of gas and sulphurous 
crude, streets of swirling dust or hub- 
deep.mud morass through which freight- 
ers drove their plunging teams with 
blacksnake whips that cracked like gun- 
fire, a more stirring setting can hardly 
be imagined for the tragedy and comedy 
of life and death that played out their 
run in dozens of these wild communities. 

Oil, being liquid, could readily flow 
across property lines and each operator 
was forced to drill quick nnd often, lest 
he lose his oil to wells on the adjoining 
lease. The drilling crews of the boom- 
t5wn era were usually young men, un- 
married or unwilling to move their wives 
and families into the roughness and 
*iolence of a town grown overnight to 
many times its former size, with all the 
resulting lack of conveniences. 

Without family life to stabilize them, 
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the oilfield crews were ready to buy en- 
tertainment and amusement in its rawest 
forms. Riffraff from everywhere saw the 
opportunity to make a fast buck. In the 
fnlse-fronted barrooms, dancehalls, pool 
halls, and gambling joints they built— 
reminiscent of a western movie setting— 
the atmosphere became ripe for social 
explosion. 

The explosions were quick in coming. 
Fortunately for law enforcement, the oil 
rush towns were born in the 20th 
Century rather than on the wild and 
distant frontiers of the 1800s. Rather 
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plenty of money and no way to get anywhere else, they naturally spent their free time 
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than roaring open for decades, three or 
four years were usually sufficient to 
bring the wildest ones under control and 
establish law and order, but they were 
rough while they lasted. 


7IRT, nicknamed "Ragtown" because 
of its abundance of ragged, wind- 
flapping tents, had a “man for break- 
fast" most every morning, in the true 
tradition of the old Wild West. 
The population of the oilfield around 
Ragtown rose almost instantaneousl 
from zero to more than 20,000 men, wi 
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Pawhuska, Oklahoma, during the early days of the Osage oil boom 


practically no law enforcement for the 
oilfield. Carter County's rough and 
rugged sheriff, Buck Garrett, rounded 
up 140 gallons of whiskey, ten boot- 
leggers, and a tentful of gambling para- 
phernalia on his first raid into the area. 

When Ragtown lawlessness reached 
such proportions that the sheriff's force 
had to be called out every three or four 
days to quell a riot, Buck Garrett de- 
cided to nppoint a special oilfield deputy. 
One deputy to police 20,000 trouble-hunt- 
ing roughnecks may seem an incredible 
nssignment, but Buck picked quite a man 
for the job. His name was Bud Ballew. 

While he served as oilfield deputy Bud 
Ballew killed at least eight men in gun- 
fights. His rough methods of law en- 
forcement became increasingly controver- 
sial. Then a number of citizens began 
to ask which side of the law Ballew and 
Garrett were really on. Gossip charged 
them with complicity in the oilficld 
underworld. The charges were never 
proved, but both were removed from of- 
fice. Some months later, Bud Ballew was 
shot and killed in a domino parlor fracas 
in Wichita Falls, ending the violent 
career of one of the most legendary of 
the oilfield lawmen. 

The story of Ragtown is laced with 


bootleg joint shoot-outs, bawdy house 
cutting scrapes, tortuous political mach- 
inations, and the night-riding violence 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

The story of the Seminole oilfield is 
another  hair-raiser, with variations. 
Several blackjack towns boomed there in 
brief fury. Each had its colorful charac- 
ters. 

Bowlegs had Spanish Blacky, a swash- 
buckling buckeroo who ran a whiskey 
joint and spent much time on the side- 
walk in front of it throwing his long 
bladed knife into a telegraph pole across 
the street. This constant practice is said 
to have had an extremely calming effect 
on the oilfield roughnecks who might 
have been inclined to start trouble in his 
place of business. . 

In Seminole itself, on notorious 
Bishop’s Alley, stood the Big C, a palace 
of sin to rival Flood and O'Brian's Ex- 
change in San Francisco during the gold 
rush days. ‘“Tangle-Eye” Hall, who 
owned the Big C, eventually wound up 
in Leavenworth prison. 

“Barrel House” Sue and “Big Emma” 
Smythe maintained a circuit e opera- 
tion, transporting their “girls” nightly 
back and forth between Seminole and 
Bowlegs before the law finally made it 


Freighters in Ragtown (Wirt) in tho Healdton Field, Carler County, Oklahoma 
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so hot for them they departed for the 
Texas oilfields. 

In Cromwell, the city council hired 
famous frontier marshal Bill Tilghman 
to bring their town under control. Tilgh- 
man, though seventy years old, did his 
usual thorough job there, even halting 
a new and particularly vicious traffic of 
narcotics from Mexico before he was shot 
down by the hidden gun of a federal 
prohibition officer who was, you guessed 
it, drunk at the time. 


WILD FACTS gave way to even wilder 
legends—like the one about the Rag- 
town hijacker who shot his one-armed 
victim because he could only hold up 
one hand, and the tale of the tenderfoot 
who pulled his buggy out of the solid line 
of creeping traffic in hub-deep mud be- 
tween Drumright and Cushing. 
The tenderfoot had been on the road 


. for more than an hour and had traveled 


less than a mile for the road was clogged 
with teamsters and muleskinners, cursing 
and urging their laboring teams through 
the sea of mud. Tired and frustrated, the 
tenderfoot spied a rough-hewn, unpainted 
shack saloon beside the road. 

With visions of refreshment and stimu- 
lation, he pulled his buggy out of the 
traffic and went into the saloon. In the 
dim light, he saw the bartender dozing 
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at the bar, a drunk sleeping it off on 
the floor beside the brass rail, and a pair 
of gamblers drowsing over a card table. 

The tenderfoot went to the bar to 
order his drink, shook the sleeping bar- 
tender's arm—and the bartender slid off 
to collapse in a heap on the sawdust-lit- 
tered floor. The tenderfoot then realized, 
in sudden horror, that every man in the 
room was dead. 

The cash register stood open, and 
empty. À hijacker had apparently en- 
tered the saloon, shot everyone in sight, 
then cleaned out the till. The tenderfoot, 
ashen-faced, backed to the door, then 
rushed out to the muddy roadside. 

"Stop! Stop!" he shouted at the pass- 
ing traffic. "Everyone in that place has 
been murdered!" 

But no one stopped. The teamsters 
plowed stolidly on through the mire, ig- 
noring the horrified tenderfoot. After 
all, murder was commonplace, and no 
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Stroot scone in Glonpool's Kielor. above. 

Upper right. derricks of the North Pool near 

Drumright are reflected in the waters of 

the Cimarron River. Right. a closer view 

of the typical structure used in early 
drilling operations. 


one wanted to lose his position in that 
jammed line of traffic. 

All of the stories of the oil rush days 
do not involve violence and sudden death. 
The variety is as wide as human ex- 
perience. One of the favorite yarns to 
come out of Cushing, and a true one, is 
of the oil promoter who lived up to his 
name—Tom Slick. 

When Slick brought in the Cushing 
field discovery well, a flood of promoters 
poured into Cushing on every incoming 
train, all loaded with money and eager 
to bid on the best leases. They need not 
have hurried. When they arrived in 
Cushing they found that they were 
marooned there. Tom Slick had hired 


Whiz Bang. a boom town in the Osage Nation 
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every rig, wagon, buggy, buckboard, and 
horse in Cushing, and had them held 
under armed guard while he toured the 
countryside buying up the leases he 
wanted. 


KLAHOMA'S first oil rush town was 

Kiefer, which boomed to life when 
the famed Glenpool was discovered. An 
article in a 1907 issue of the Mounds 
Enterprise, which compares Kiefer to a 
Klondike mining camp, describes the joys 
of life on Kiefer's “Bowery” under the 
heading: 


HOT TIMES IN THE TOWN 

Huddled together as close as saw 
and hammer can build them is a 
conglomerate mass of buildings of 
all sizes. Not a foot of space is left 
unoccupied. Thirst parlors of all 
descriptions abound, from the pine 

. board bar where one can quaff the 
exhilarating “Laughing Water” to 
the humble glass of red pop. 

One arm beanerys, lemonade “as 
cold as ice can make it!" Bowling 
alleys, fortune tellers, snake-eaters, 
popcorn venders. Every conceivable 
invention to lure the unwise is on 
the market. 

Hawkers and spielers cry out their 
wares, lewd women intermingle with 
the ever-rushing throng. A dance- 
hall has just been launched and the 
measured shuffling sound of feet is 
heard in the din of the street, as 
the fiddle plays "Money Musk" and 
“Turkey in the Straw.” Everybody 
is making money. 


Above, looking west down Main Street in Drumright. The 14-mule team; below, is being” 


prepared by swampers to haul a load of equipment from Drumright to a nearby location: 


Se a 


All was not carefree on the Bowery. 
however, for when the old wooden oil 
tanks in Kiefer were torn down years 
later, it was not uncommon to find a 
human body, punctured with a bullet 
hole, or the skull caved in, among the 
settlings in the bottom of the tank. 

Perhaps the strongest element in bring- 
ing an end to the wild life of the oil 
boomtowns receives notice in another 
article in the same 1907 issue of the 
Mounds Enterprise. This article relates: 
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A Sunday School has been organ- 
ized in old Mounds school, just south 
of the oilfield, by some active Chris- 
tian women who are enjoying a 
summer outing in tents, and inci- 
dentally taking care of their hus- 
bands who are developing the coun- 
try by delving into the earth's 
depths for its long-stored riches. 

The ladies scrubbed and thorough- 
ly cleaned the schoolhouse, making it 
n cheery place in which to gather 
the children. The members have also 
purchased a cabinet organ. 


As wives and families moved in, 
churches and schools were built. Increas- 
ing demands of oilfield wives for law 
and order closed the dens of iniquity 
more effectively than the flaming guns 
of oilfield lawmen ever could. Hijackers, 
gamblers, bootleggers, and the “Jadies of 
the night" left town or went to jail, and 
the sounds of the church orgon replace 
the scraping fiddle and tinkling honky- 
tonk piano. 

A modern oilfield is a well regulated 
business, operated under conditions no 
longer conducive to the wide open days 
of “flush production." It is a good thing. 
But before the turn of the century and 
up to the mid-1920s, an oil rush town 
wore the hair on the outside. 
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By THEODORE BRUSHA 
as told to 
MARY ALICE BRUSHA 


HARDLY anything contributed more to 

፪ to the physical comfort and well be- 
ing of pioneer families or hardly any- 
thing was more prized by the women- 
folk, than the never-to-be-forgotten feed 
and grain sacks. 

My first recollection of the absolute 
true love my grandma had for those cot- 
ton bags was one of the many trips that 
we kids were allowed to make with our 
grandparents from the homestead to town 
for supplies. 

Our place was located about a mile 
west of what is now Cashmere, Wash- 
ington, but in 1880 there was no Cash- 
mere. At the time my grandparents set- 
tled in the area, the nearest store and 
supply center was Leavenworth, ten 
miles from our home. 

Newcomers used to say that the road 
had been laid out by a couple of seasick 
chickens. And'it was a curvy piece of 
highway. We kids seemed to be forever 
tumbling, turning, twisting and toppling 
over each other as we rode over deep 
ruts gouged into the dirt by wagons 
loaded with grain for the mills. 

There were ten children in our family, 
but never more than six of us at one 
time went to town with our grand- 
parents. Even with all the jolting and 
jogging, we always made it there in fine 
shape. My. how we looked forward to 
those trips! Those were wonderful days. 

After the mules were watered and tied, 
we were given a bag of hard candy and 
licorice sticks. Grandpa took off for the 
barber shop and Grandma, after giving 
my oldest sister explicit instructions on 
how to take care of the rest of us, went 
off to buy the supplies. We kids stayed 
around the wagon, played in the dirt, 
and ate candy. 

When it was time to go home, Grand- 
pa backed the wagon up to the store, 
where the supplies were stacked, and be- 
gan tossing them to us boys. 

“Squire! Be careful, don’t tear my 
sacks!" Grandma would cry out. 

How very many times I’ve heard those 
words. That’s all it took. Grandpa would 
stop, glance at Grandma, and slowly 
without a word to anybody finish load- 
ing the wagon by himself. 

Now, my grandpa wasn’t a careless 
man. He was seventy-five years old but 
still as active as a man of forty, and 
without a single gray hair in his head. 
He weighed about 80 pounds less than 
Grandma’s 200. but he didn’t let her boss 
him around. He just let her think she 
could. If anyone should have known 
just how dear those bags were to Grand- 
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From a sketch 
by Pat Brusha 
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They say everything is good for something—but this is a story 
about something that was good for everything! 


ma, it was Grandpa. 

Today, at the age of sixty-three, I can 
fully appreciate Grandma’s feelings. I 
can see where after a trip of ten miles 
with half a dozen kids in the back of a 
wagon, driving a team of bulky mules, 
straining to see through a haze of dust 
with the sounds of, ‘Sit down here!” and 
“Be still there!" o man could get a bit 
nervous. I was eight years old, the time 
we made our last trip to town with 
Grandpa. 

Mayve he had been in a hurry to get 
the supplies loaded. The fact remains, 
my grandma was a very frugal woman, 
and she was looking out for her own 
needs at home. 

Like my own mother, Grandma used 
the sacks for practically everything in 
the line of family clothing and household 
linens, all the way from furniture and 
mattress coverings to baby diapers. I 
don’t believe any other item has served 
as many purposes as those cotton bags. 
If my memory serves me right, every- 
thing we hauled back to the homestead— 
feed, seed, sugar, cereal, salt, grain and 
flour—was packaged in one kind of 
sack or another, some large, some small. 


MY GRANDPARENTS were Squire 
4 and Alginora Stuart. In 1880 they 
moved their possessions from Utah by 
wagon to Ellensburg, Washington, from 
where by pack horse they took their 
meager belongings around Blewett Pass 
to their 160-acre claim at the lower end 
of the Wenatchee Valley. They were 
among the first settlers on that part of 
the Wenatchee River. 

In the Stuart family were seven boys 
and one girl, my mother, Martha. She 
was fourteen years old, the first white 


Ezra and Martha Brusha, parents of Thoo- 
dore Brusha, 1925. Mrs. Brusha, with hor 
parents, was ono of tho egrliost settlers in 
the Loavenworth, Washington area. Bolow 
is a letterhead of tho flour mill at Mod- 
ford, Oregon. established by A. A. Davis. 
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girl in that vicinity. 

Even though the Chinook Indians had 
all been placed on a reservution, in the 
spring they came down the river to fish. 
One day an Indian buck and his squaw 
came to my Ee home. After 
about on hour of hand signals, grunts 
and giggles, Grandpa finally understood 
that the man wanted to trade his squaw 
for a "Cluck-Cluck," and a couple of 
white feed bags, hanging on the clothes- 
line. The Indians had been using that 
part of the river to take heat baths and 
the man needed a towel. 

That was the beginning of my mother's 
interest in the Indian tribe who once 
lived on the land now owned by her 
parents. She learned the Chinook tongue 
and could speak the language as fluently 
as the Indians within a few years. On 
numerous occasions she acted as their 
interpreter. - 

The same Indian squaw who had been 
bartered by her husband brought my 
mother a sack doll one Christmas, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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It takes a lot of money to make a man decide he'd rather 
be dead than not to have it. In this case, two men made 
that decision... 
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By CHARLES BISHOP 


as told to 
ROBERTA M. STARRY 


Pholos Courtesy Author 


Charles Bishop of California, active 
prospector and gem collector, lives in 
a ghost town (Atolia) some miles from 
his postal address of Red Mountain. 
He has just returned from a month's 
trip to the mountains of Utah on a 
topaz search. Traveling alone, he 
found 8 new topaz location and col- 
lected many of the gems before he 
slipped, injured his back, and decided 
11 was time to come home before 
storms closed in the mountains. His 
gold specimens and crystal collections 
are in many museums in the South- 
west. 


IN 1906 few places offered a youth 

more adventure than Mexico's Pai Pai 
Indian country in Lower California. I was 
fourteen and had already worked my 
way from the farm in Minnesota to the 
mine fields of central Mexico. Minerals 
held a certain fascination so I moved 
from mine camp to mine camp learning 
all I could. Then word came that new 
gold finds were being made in Lower 
California. 

I was feeling pretty confident in my 
prospecting ability by then, so with 
youthful enthusiasm 1 started for the 
dangerous but virgin territory. Teaming 
up with Manuel Cota, a Mexican miner 
Some years my senior, we headed south 
of Ensenada. 

The country was rough and the Indians 
had n reputation for ambushing pack 
trains. There were places where you could 
see through the cactus growth, but most 
of the time the chaparral and miniature 
forest of thorn and needle shut out the 
view and made the going extra slow. Our 
pack train moved over steep, boulder- 
strewn terrain. It was impossible to travel 
without giving warning to anyone living 
in the area as hoofs striking rocks or 
small avalanches starting downward 
seemed to thunder in the desert silence. 
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This was an uncharted, unfriendly 
country. Canyons, steep and rugged, 
yawned at our feet; walls of rock closed 
in, and there vas always the feeling that 
eyes were watching our every move. We 
tried to act as if there were no one else 
around, and stopped to prospect every 
likely-looking formation. We hit small 
pay streaks but none were good enough 
to delay us for long; there was always 
the hope of something much better a 
little farther on. 

Far south at old El Alamo we decided 
to settle down and work out a fair loca- 
tion not far from town. An adobe house 
was available and became our home for 
most of the time during the next seven- 
teen years. 

We had been there only a short time 
when my partner, Manuel, became ac- 
quainted with a Pai Indian in one of the 
neighborhood cantinas. A few drinks and 
the Indian was boasting of knowing 
where gold was in great yellow chunks 
in the rock. Manuel knew it would spoil 
everything if he showed any interest in 
the gold story, but he did make a point 
of having a few drinks with the fellow 
every time the Indian appeared in town. 


THE PAIS, south of El Alamo, were a 
small group, a branch of the Catarina 
Yumas, having very little income ex- 
cept for the sale of lard, honey and bees- 
wax. Manuel found out that his friend, 
Quai Tano. came to town to sell what his 
people had collected and to buy food 
with whatever the items produced. Usu- 
ally Quai Tano took care of his business, 
had a drink or two, and then started for 
home. 
Late one night a. Mexican came to our 
house and said that the Indian was in 
serious trouble and wanted Manuel to 


help him. When we reached the jail, a 
most dejected figure sat huddled in the 
corner. Quai Tano became so excite 
when he saw us that his effort to explain 
what had happened was only a rush o 
sounds, neither Mexican nor Indian. 
Eventually bits of information became 
clear; Quai Tano had drunk up the 
rancho's income which meant real trouble 
when he got home. At the moment he was 
in worse trouble right in El Alamo—be- 
coming involved in an argument, he had 
knifed a fellow and now was being held 
for payment of damages. ۱ 

Moaning and repeating over and over 
that he would be banished from the 
rancheria if his father, Chief Jose San- 
chos, found out about the trouble, Quai 
Tano begged for a loan. If we would pay 
the fine and buy the supplies he had 
come to town to purchase, it would save 
him from tribal disgrace for no Pai Pai 
ever associated with the townspeople or 
wasted another's hard-earned money. 

Though Quai Tano promised to pay the 
money back and never again get drunk, 
Manuel kept shaking his head in refusal. 

"How do we know you will pay money 
back 7” 

Quai Tano seemed real sincere as he 
kept saying, "You save me, I not forget! 
I hunt hard for more bees, sell more 
honey, pay you." 

I would have trusted him and had the 
fine paid, but Manuel was not so easily 
persuaded. He asked the Indian what he 
could leave for security. 

"My word is good, that I give you," 
was all that Quai Tano could offer. 

"Your word may be good to another 
Pai,” was Manuel's reply, “but how do 
I know it is good for me?" 

When it became apparent that we were 

oing to leave the fellow in jail, he sud- 

deny "decided to remember" the rock 
sample in his pocket. 'Here, this pay 
you." 

Realizing now that Manuel was play- 
ing for high stakes, I kept in the back- 


Chief Sanchos, extreme left, and his family at Rancho Dolores in 1908. The young 
Indian with hand on roof is Quai Tano, who promised Bishop and his partner a look 
at the gold deposit. This rancheria was destroyed by a flood in 1911 and never rebuilt. 
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Bishop's home, above, in El Alamo, where 
he lived on the edge of Pai Pai Indian 
country, 1906-1923. Upper right aro build- 
ings along the main stroet of El Alamo in 
Baja California, as photographed by 
Bishop in 1908. Charles Bishop. right, at 
75, stil hunts for gem crystals. and holds 
a quartz crystal he carried many miles 
recently, after finding it in California's 
Greenhorn Mountains. 


ground and marveled at my partner's 
calm refusal to touch the rock which 
showed good-sized nuggets sticking out. 
Manuel laughed at the Indian, “You think 
that little rock will pay the fine? It would 
take a mountain of that to pay what you 
owe. Pais nearly starve all the time. If 
that rock was any good, you would sell." 

Quai Tano beamed, “Big hole covered 
with rock. Have curse for Pai Pai, but 
Quai Tano show Manuel and friend 
where to find." 

Manuel sat thinking about the offer 
and kept the anxious Indian waiting un- 
til Quai Tano added, “You come Rancho 
Dolores many days after I get home, so 
Chief Jose not question. I take you to 
where I find this." ۱ 

Manuel seemed very reluctant to pay 
out the fifty pesos for the fine and food 
on such a promise, but I thought it was a 
small amount to gamble on the prospect 
of such a gold deposit. It was well that 
my youthful eagerness was offset by 
Manuel's past dealings with Pais. He ex- 
plained his reluctance on the way back 
to the house after arrangements were 
made to release Quai Tano in the morn- 
ing. 

My partner felt that we could not take 
the Indian's promise for granted as the 
whole thing might be conveniently for- 
gotten once he was back in Pai country. 
The ore sample could have been stolen 
from a going mine operation, and could 
have been used as bait on others before 
we came to El Alamo. The Pais were 
known for their unfriendly attitude to- 
ward anyone coming into their. country 
and the trip to Rancho Dolores could end 
in disaster, 

On the other hand, if Quai Tano was 
really the Chief's son, he would probably 
live up to his word to prevent his father's 
fir.ding out about the trouble he had been 
in—if we reached the Rancho alive. 


I" A FEW DAYS Manuel loaded his 

pack animal nnd started for the back 
country. It would take him two days to 
reach the rvancheria. I was to follow in 
tzo days and if all had gone well, he 
would be starting back and we would 
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meet on the trail. If I didn't meet him, 
then he had run into trouble and I should 
be extra careful. 

Every danger, counter-attack, and 
method of rescue raced through my mind. 
The two-day wait was torture. We could 
be heading into a real gold bonanza or 
we could be just two more prospectors 
who went into the back country never 
to be heard of again. 

When I left El Alamo my equipment 
looked just as it always did when I 
started out on a prospecting trip. I car- 
ried no visible wenpon to arouse sus- 
picion or give the Indians an excuse to 
shoot. Under my jacket in an arm holster 
was a .36, which gave me some smull 
feeling of protection. 

Until now the thought of ambush had 
always lent spice to the adventure, but 
the present threat of hidden eyes follow- 
ing my every move, and probable guns 
leveled at me was a bit too realistic. 
Quai Tano had had plenty of time to re- 
gret his promise and to lati a trap; dead 
men never talk. His secret would be safe. 
the gold would be safe, and no one would 
ever know what happened along the trail. 
The two-day wait before I followed 
Manuel had been bad, but now that I 
was on the trail the worries grew. 

We had never prospected in the hostile 
Pai country, so I tried to keep my mind 
occupied studying the geological forma- 
tions. When a slight northerly brecze 
started a movement of the vegetation, 
there was the increasingly anxious ques- 
tion—was the movement from wind or 
man? Dense growth would crowd onto 
the narrow trail, and I tensed against the 
possibility of a brown hand suddenly 
reaching out and pulling me into oblivion. 

As the morning of the second day wore 


on, I knew that Manuel was in trouble. 
The flutter and circling of birds along 
the mountain just above the trail left no 
doubt that someone wus keeping an eye 
on me. There was no thought of turning 
back, because my arrival might be just 
the thing that would keep them from 
harming him. 

The mountains closed in on both sides; 
the trail grew stecper and crawled ከር- 
tween boulders. It was only by sheer 
will power that I kept climbing, slouched 
in the saddle in what I hoped was a re- 
laxed manner. An almost overpowering 
temptation to have my gun out, ready for 
the trouble that waited around the next 
boulder, was my chief burden. 


INTENT on searching every opening 

along the trail, I was surprised when 
the boulders ended abruptly and there 
before me lay a settlement of scattered 
huts. Rancho Dolores! The box-like 
buildings of poles and adobe roofed with 
brush, presented one of the poorest In- 
dian villages or ranchos I'd ever seen. 
No one stirred; only a few skinny dogs 
came out to mect me. 

Dismounting, I walked toward the 
largest and best looking building, calling, 
“Chief Sanchos! Jose Sanchos! Quai 
Tano?” 

It was no surprise that everyone was 
in hiding; this was usual when the pco- 
ple had been warned of a stranger ap- 
proaching. I waited, called again, then 
waited—over and over. After what 
scemed like hours, a door opened and a 
tall, well-built man of middle-age stood 
looking at me. 

“Donde csta Senor Quai Tano?" I 
tried to sound calm and polite. 

The fellow shook his head and spread 
his hands to indicate that he did not 
understand. 

“Señor Jose Sanchos?” Again he shook 
his head but uttered no sound. 

After my repeated questions, he sud- 
denly answered me in as good "Mexican" 
as I'd ever heard. It seemed that Quai 
Tano was nowhere about and he knew 
nothing of ۵ Manuel Cota. 

He turned as if the conversation were 
ended but I kept asking for Manuel, and 
pointed out the hoof marks that belonged 
to Manuel’s pack animal. The man 
shrugged and just remembered that they 
had gone to find a lost horse." 

When I insisted on more information 
ns to when and where they had gone, he 
seemed to become a little more friendly 
nnd offered to show me the way. I didn't 
know whether to accept or decline; either 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Little Wound, with war bonnet decorated with scalp locks on end of feathers: beaded 
leggings and moccasins: and red stone pipe 
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TWENTY YEARS 
among our 


HOSTILE INDIANS 


SONS 


PLAINSCRAIFT ۱ . 

HEN the Indian first came into ۳ 

tercourse with the white man, his 
most eager desire was to secure knives, 
hatchets, and kettles. He usually cooked 
his food by broiling it, or by semi-boiling 
it in a pot made of fresh hides, or in hol- 
lowed wooden receptacles which answered 
the purpose of kettles. In these water was 
poured, and heated by hot stones which 
were constantly thrown in. When on the 
chase, and hungry, he often ate his meat 
raw and bloody just as it was cut from 
the newly-slain animal. 

Taste did not figure at all in the In- 
dian’s manner of preparing his food. His 
only thought was to appease his hunger, 
not to gratify his palate. Everything was 
cooked in miscellaneous fashion, a pot- 
pourri or mess of which everybody par- 
took while it lasted. Though the Indians 
ate only once a day, it must not be sup- 
posed that they had only one meal dur- 
ing every twenty-four hours. The meal, if 
there was enough of it and the diners 
were hungry, lasted the whole twenty- 
four hours through. They sat around the 
kettle, or the roasted animal. and ate 
until satisfied, eating again when suffi- 
cient appetite returned. The Indian meal 
was simply a daily gorge—the white 
man's three meals in one. If another 
member of the tribe chanced to enter the 
lodge while food remained, he was at 
liberty to help himself. 

When food was scarce—for the Indian 
was the personification of improvidence 
—they would endure hunger uncom- 
plainingly. In desperate straits they 
would eat skins, their moccasins, roots, 
buds—and the bark of trees were not 
despised. In times of want, as long as 
their ponies and dogs lasted, they did 
not fast long at a time. They didn't use 
salt with their food or as a condiment; 
they did not have it and were not accus- 
tomed to its use. 

In eating jerked meat, they rarely 
cooked it at all It was left until 
thoroughly cured, when the entire family 
could munch it all day. None of the fruits 
or berries that grew wild in their coun- 
try were cooked, but were eaten just as 
they were gathered, or in dried form. 

They sometimes i the pomme blanche 
— a species of wild carrot—in their pots 
to boil with meat, but as they kept the 
pots boiling for a long time, the contents 
were eventually reduced to pulp, and the 
mess became a thick mass of nameless 
dg Their manner of cooking fish was 
to boil them, sometimes putting in the 
pomme blanche which, when boiled with 
fish. made a disgusting dish. 

They also cooked fish by digging holes 
in the ground, in which they made a fire, 
and, placing the uncleaned fish in the 
hot ashes and coals, left them to bake. 
Fish cooked in this way, with the help 
of a sharp appetite, could be eaten, al- 
though I must say that I did not relish 
it. They also broiled fish over hot coals, 
first placing a stick in the fish's mouth, 
and holding it over the fire, turning it 
until done. 

The first coffee they had was taken 
from some emigrants crossing the plains, 
whom they killed. They boiled the green 
coffee for a long time, and not being 
able to make anything palatable out of 
it, they wondered what the white people 
did with it. This they afterward learned, 
and became very fond of coffee, especially 
when well sweetened. 


"THEIR MANNER of selecting chiefs 
4 varied somewhat with different n2- 
tions; there was no gradation, as a rule, 
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From a book by J. Lee Humfreville, describing the character- 
istics, customs, habits, religion, marriages, dances and battles 


of the wild Indians in their natural state. Hunter & Company, 
Publishers, New York, 1899. 


between the chiefs of tribes of the same 
nation. In some of the nations they be- 
came chiefs by heredity. The honor was 
handed down from father to son, though 
16 was necessary in all cases that the son 
should have the ability and courage to 
maintain his position after he had once 
secured it. Merit and personal attractions 
had their weight. In other nations a man 
was made chief by common consent, usu- 
ally by the warriors of the tribe. There 
were many jealousies between chiefs and 
those who aspired to the office. Occa- 
sionally these jealousies resulted in the 
death of the chief or the aspirant, or 
both. 

_An Indian who was once made chief of 
his tribe would almost rather lose his 
life than the position. He would fight 
for it to the death. This is one reason 
why there were so many tribes of the 
same nation. Those who desired to follow 
à certain man or chief would secede from 
the original tribe and form themselves 
into a new one, taking some name by 
which they might be distinguished from 
their old tribe. This was particularly 
true of the Utes. It was regarded as 
necessary that a chief should be able to 
make a logical speech to his tribe. It 
was not so essential that he should show 
great bravery in battle. 

ዲ chief did not exercise supreme con- 
trol over his entire people, nor were his 
counsels always taken. In the majority 
of instances he was simply a leading man, 
to whom the others looked for advice and 
Instruction. When in camp he was little 
more than any other Indian, and had 
usually about as much control over the 
actions of individual members of his 
tribe as the mayor of a city would have 
over one of its citizens. When in battle, 
however, there must be one in command, 
and it was generally a noted chief, whose 
ability in this direction had been tested 
on many previous occasions. Even then 
he did not have anything like the control 
over his warriors that an army officer 
has over his troops. The warriors in 
battle usually fought independently, and 
could not therefore be subject to the 
command of any one, though the chief 
might from time to time give orders 
which vere obeyed with promptness. 

The chiefs of tribes were sometimes 
deposed, although this was rare. This 
vas accomplished by a leader who, aspir- 
ing to be a chief, would create dissension 
in a tribe, and take as many followers 
with him as possible. Should the new 
leader, in setting up for himself an in- 
dependent tribe, be able ‘to reduce the 
adherents of the old chief to such an in- 
£:grificant number as to be unable to 
defend themselves against their enemies, 
tkey either followed the new leader or 
zhardoned the old chief and joined 
anther tribe of their nation, thus leav- 
ing the deserted chief to seek some tribe 
29 svhich he could adhere for protection. 

Should the position of chief become 
vczc2ort. and there be two or more aspi- 
Tints for the office, a struggle followed. 
3 he bitterest passions of the rivals were 
srcuced to such a degree that they be- 
cngaged in personal, deadly con- 
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This Minneconjoux Sioux shows a typical 
style of facial painting and omamental 
decoration. 


flict, and fought to the death with toma- 
hawks or knives. To become a chief it was 
sometimes necessary for one of the braves 
to be the hero of two or three bloody 
personal combats. When this was the 
case, he asserted himself as chief, and all 
recognized him as such. Should any one 
demur to his authority the person so ob- 
jecting was bound to enter into personal 
combat with him. In all such cases the 
chieftainship was determined by the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The office of chief had no compensa- 
tion or emolument attached to it. It was 
honorary, laborious, and its duties were 
performed without thanks. There was no 
insignia of rank, except the headdress of 
eagle feathers worn by distinguished 
chiefs on ceremonial occasions and occa- 
sionally in battle; a chief did not dress 
better than the majority of the members 
of his tribe. Indians all wished to rule: 
this created a great deal of jealousy and 
run A chief had to secure his liv- 
ing in the same manner as the others, 
neither did he possess the great power 
usually attributed to him in fiction. 


"CHE PHOTOGRAPHS we see today of 

Indians generally represent them as 
wearing shirts, hats, coats, woolen leg- 
gings, and other articles of civilized 
apparel. During my time among them no 
wild Indian wore shirts or any wearing 
apparel whatever after the fashion of 
the white man. His dress usually con- 
sisted of a pair of moccasins, buckskin 
leggings reaching up to the thigh, a 
breech-cloth and a buffalo robe. Occa- 
sionally one would have a buckskin shirt 
or jacket elaborately decorated with 
beads, porcupine quills, and Iroquois 


shells; it was fringed at the bottom and 
on the lower part of the sleeves. In their 
hair they wore a few feathers, usually 
those of the eagle, wild turkey, or hawk. 
At a later period the men wore woolen 
shirts, and red or blue flannel for their 
breech-cloths and leggings. 

They were fond of personal finery, and 
would decorate and adorn themselves 
with all sorts of trinkets. Brass and 
copper wire for wristlets and armlets 
were favorite decorations with both sexes. 
The brass ornaments of a soldier's hat 
or cap were much prized by them. 
Broken cross sabres, cross guns, old 
epaulettes, tassels, letters and figures of 
regiments were placed in their headgear 
in almost every conceivable manner. If 
they could procure a soldier’s discarded 
hat or cap with the ornaments on, to 
which they would add fenthers and 
trinkets, they considered that they were 
dressed in the height of fashion. Any and 
all decoration, no matter how ridiculous, 
would be proudly worn in the most con- 
spicuous manner. 

I once saw some Sioux Indians on the 
South Platte, decked out in the most 
fantastic style. Some of them had old 
discarded white and black plug hats, 
decorated with the soldiers' ornaments I 
have mentioned. In many cases the hats 
were much too large for the wearers, 
wresting on the top of his cars; others 
were much too 891. sitting only on the 
top of the head. Another wore an old 
vest, many sizes too large, but buttoned 
up to the last button. Several had large, 
flaming red ties around their necks, with 
no shirt, collar, or other article of civili- 
zation on them. As they moved about in 
the most dignified manner in this 
peculiar uniform, several of the men who 
wore tall hats suddenly dropped the buf- 
falo robes from their bodies, leaving as 
the only wearing apparel in view, the tall 
hats and breech-cloth, presenting a laugh- 
able spectacle. 

No Indian would wear trousers. He 
drew the line at this article of apparel. 
If he secured a pair, he would immediate- 
ly cut the legs off halfway between the 
knee and the hip. rip open the outer scam 
and have his wife sew them skin tight 
down the leg, leaving the surplus cloth 
on the outside of the seam. Some of them 
decorated the surplus strips of cloth 
with beads, deer and antelope hoofs, nnd 
frequently with scalps cut up for the 
purpose, so that, when walking or riding 
rapidly, they presented a striking ap- 
pearance. 

The women's dress consisted of n pair 
of moccasins, leggings reaching to the 
thigh, a low-necked, short-sleeved, buck- 
skin skirt extending below the knee, the 
lower edge ornamented with fringed 
buckskin. a buffalo robe or blanket, and 
around the waist a belt made of hide and 
decorated with brass buttons, beads or 
porcupine quills when they could procure 
them. Though from long usage such 
articles of dress were dirty and greasy 
beyond description, nevertheless, they 
were highly prized, for they were the 
only ones the Indian woman had. 

Every Indian, big, little, old or young, 
wore a belt. To the male's belt was at- 
tached a sheath knife, tobacco pouch, and 
other paraphernalia; to the woman's a 
sheath knife. small pouches containing 
bone awls and needles, and other feminine 
notions. 

Painting their faces and bodies was 
also a favorite way of decorating them- 
selves. When they could procure the 
colors, they painted their faces in stripes 

(Continued on page 56) 
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IRON THAT RUNS...AND 
FLIES ... AND CRAWLS 
By Robert L. Wagner 

ry HERI? IS an old notion that Art is 
only found in museums and galleries. 
When you meet a man like Charlie Wil- 
son, that idea is immediately exploded. 
At the end of a grass and gravel drive- 
way, alongside his home on Williamson 
Creek near Austin, Texas, is a workshop 
filled with Wilson's unique objets d'art. 

Although he has been employed by 
The University of Texas for twenty-six 
years as a cement finisher, he was, prior 
to that, a marvelously rolling stone. 
Traveling all over the United States— 
as man and boy—he saw many of the 
things he recreates in iron today. How- 
ever, it was only a year or so ago that 
he turned his talents to the designing 
of birds, animals and men. In the con- 
struction of these figures, everything is 
grist for Wilson's artistic mill. On one 
trip to a junkyard he collects enough 
discarded metal to last for weeks. 

His finished products, which range in 
size from a few inches to, perhaps, two 
feet in height, are 81] made of iron, 
welded together and painted black. Their 
construction might include pieces of a 
Stillson wrench, pliers, files, bits of 
chain, pipe fitting, can openers, nails, 
hatchets, pruning shears, horse shears, 
bicycle chains and any other iron object 
which Charlie's eye tells him is needed. 

I"rom these are fashioned a paisano, or 
roadrunner, with a lizard in its beak— 
caught in the act of speeding down the 
highwny. Two angry horned toads form 
the next tableau. ‘The Texas Longhorn— 
in all its rangy independence—is a re- 
curring theme. The lumbering turtle and 
armadillo find their places, as does the 
cowboy on horseback, with his lean Don 
Quixote-type figure astride the moving 
cow pony. Mr. Wilson breathes life into 
all of these figures. And everything he 
does is taken from nature. 

Irom whence comes this eye? His up- 
bringing on an Oklahoma farm (he was 
born there in 1900) gave him a direct 
course in Southwestern life. It allowed 
him to observe birds, animals and insects 
at close range. They made a deep impress 
which he dredges up from memory in 
designing his models. Furthermore, he 
has always been interested in the craft- 
manship of architecture and painting. 
Nearly anything which possesses form 
and structure appeals to him. 

Charlie's use of iron as a medium of 
expression is a felicitous choice. Iron 
lends itself to the sparse economy he 
demands of his finished products. For 
Instance, in making a Longhorn steer, 
you might say he suggests only ‘the bare 
facts of a cow"—and yet it is perfectly 
recognizable even down to its ornery 
disposition. There is nothing extraneous 
or overdone in the figure. Also there is 
2 sinewy toughness to his cowboys that 
only iron can reflect. 

_ Wilson's fidelity to line and proportion 
15 remarkable; his craftmanship 15 al- 
ways indigenous. The fireplace for his 
house on the lake is made of the flat rock 
limestone found in the area. The bits and 
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Ingenuity and lively animation are the hallmarks oí Charlie Wilson's creations. The 
example above depicts the movement with which he endows his subjects. Roadrunners. 
horses, figures of all sorts are always "going places." 


pieces of iron that go into the creation 
of his models are homely, everyday items. 


WILSON had an adventurous youth, 
'" spending about ten years of his 
early life as an itinerant worker—hobo, 
if you like. He followed the harvest from 
early spring until late fall—clear into 
Canada. Running a wheat combine or the 
speret on a threshing machine is an 
old story to him. 

He worked in the Borger oil fields of 
the Texas Panhandle during the early 
Twenties when the Texas Rangers were 
brought in to restore order to an unruly 
population. In those days he “rode the 
rods" to get from place to place and it 
was years before he could hear a train 
whistle and not get restless. 

On one occasion he was working in 
Oklahoma chopping cotton. Nearby a 
freight train was toiling up a steep 
grade. Wilson threw his hoe into a handy 
pond and clambered aboard an empty 
boxcar. He left belongings and several 
day’s pay in the farmhouse—and never 
did get back to collect. During this period 
of a decade or so, he seldom slept in a 
bed, and he was so inured to hardship 
he could lic down in a snowstorm and go 
to sleep. 

As a boy he was forever poking into 
things and asking questions. This exas- 
perated his hardworking daddy, who used 
to tell him, “Charlie, you know too much 
about everything and not enough about 
anything.” 

It was this sort of “constructive criti- 
cism" on the part of other people that 
caused him to attend and graduate from 
a barber college. But he just couldn't 
stand around inside a building waiting 
for customers to show. Since then, Char- 
lie has always earned his living working 
outdoors. 

The figures Wilson cuts, shapes and 
welds together have been sold all over 


the United States for excellent prices. 
But his reason for bringing them into 
existence 15 not primarily for the money. 
When you ask him the question, “Why 
do you work so hard at what some people 
would consider merely a hobby?" his re- 
ply is simple. 

“It gives me satisfaction.” 

Mr. Wilson found out years ago that 
when he got interested in something, he 
had to see it through. “I've got a head 
that's hard to steer any other way."— 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Texas 
Parade, Austin, March 1966 Edition. 


CHRISTMAS 
IN PIONEER NEBRASKA 


"THE CHRISTMAS SEASON was a 

mixed joy to the early pioneers of 
Nebraska. It usually offered a time for 
worship and recreation, but it brought 
some regret because more could not be 
afforded for the children. 

Mollie Dorsey who lived with her 
parents and younger brothers and sis- 
ters on a farm in Johnson County wrote 
in her diary on Christmas Day, 1857: 

"[ have seen more festive occasions, 
but after all we were all together. all 
well, and blest with good appetites. 
Spent the afternoon in talking over old 
times with the folks. One can live over 
the pleasures of the past. How true that 
we do not dwell long upon the sad. The 
day has been clear and not very cold. 
We took a little walk just to get tne 
fresh air and aid digestion. No presents 
were exchanged for the very reason there 
was nothing to be had. We fixed up the 
little folks what we could. Poor little tots. 
they attribute the absence of Santa Claus 
to not having any chimney. Our stove 
pipe goes through a hole in the roof. ! 
wish I might write something nice tc- 
night but cannot." 

Christmas Days were more satisfactory 


True Woes? 


for the children once their parents had 
time to develop the pioneer farms. On 
December 30, 1878 Mrs. Uriah Oblinger 
wrote to her parents describing Christ- 
mas as celebrated on the Oblinger home- 
stead in Fillmore County. 

“The children want me to tell you what 
they got in their stockings at Christmas. 
They had quite a time hanging their 
stockings. They had to hang up 5 
(their baby sister) stocking too. Ella got 
2 second Reader and Stella got a Primer 
and Maggie a rubber rattle box and they 
81] got some candy. . . . We were at home 
on Christmas Day. Giles and Sade came 
over and took dinner with us. We killed 
a rooster and I baked a cake and we had 
à very nice time. Uriah tried to kill a 
Jackson (jackrabbit) but did not suc- 
ceed. I think I will have some crullers 
for New Years." 

Pioneer Christmas celebrations were 
community as well as family affairs 
much as they are today. Charles R. Reed, 
president of the Sod House Society in 
1957, gave his recollections of Christmas 
time in the Arnold vicinity in an article 
in the March 1958 issue of Nebraska 
History. He wrote, "In our community, 
almost everyone went to his church on 
Christmas Eve for Christmas services. 
There would always be a tree decorated 
with string popcorn, cranberries and 
homemade stars. The program consisted 
of recitations and Christmas singing, 
followed by the grand finale which was 
Santa Claus giving out Christmas 
presents. We always had our presents 
at the Church ‘doings.’ Christmas gifts 
were practical. You felt lucky if you got 
a new pair of pants. Our Santa Claus 
never gave out bicycles, boxing gloves, 
or electric trains."—Courtesy Nebraska 
Historical Society. 


LAS FLORES MASSACRE 


By Dr. Lawrence C. Davenport 
and Jean Goldbrandsen 
N MARCH 22, 1866, the spring 
roundup started at the Las Flores 
Ranch. This ranch, which is still in 
operation today, is located near the head- 
waters of the Mojave River, in Summit 
Valley, San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia. The round-up crew consisted of 
Mr. Bud Dunlap. the ranch owner. Nephi 
Bemis, J. W. Gillette, Pratt Whiteside, 
Edwin Parrish, and several Mexican 
cowhands. 

The crew stopped for dinner about 2:00 
p.m., at which time J. W. Gillette told the 
group that he had seen the fresh tracks 
of a party of Indians about 2% miles 
from the ranch house. No one was overly 
disturbed by this news because many of 
the friendly Serrano Indians often passed 
the ranch on their way to or from the 
Mojave River. 

When the crew had finished dinner 
Edwin Parrish, Nephi Bemis, and J. W. 
Gillette were sent out to gather up strays. 
After they had traveled a short distance 
from the ranch house, Gillette’s mule be- 
came lame, which made it necessary for 
him to return. Bud Dunlap, noting the 
mule’s condition, sent Pratt Whiteside to 
take Gillette's place on the stray crew, 
acil put Gillette to watching the main 
*erd. This seemingly routine incident un- 
coubtedly saved Gillette's life, but on the 
cther hand, sentenced Whiteside to a hor- 
rile death. 

ater that afternoon, one of the Mexi- 
«2n hands came over to Gillette's post 
ard told him he had heard eight shots 
: rapid succession in the hill country 
زد‎ here the stray crew was working. After 
same discussion it was decided that the 
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boys had killed an old rogue steer that 
had given them a lot of trouble the day 
before. Relieved by this likely interpre- 
tation of the shooting, the hands returned 
to their posts around the main herd. 

They had no more resumed their places, 
however, when Bemis’ and Parrish’s 
horses were seen running riderless in 
from the hills. The horses were caught, 
and Parrish’s horse had blood on the 
saddle and shoulder. These mute signs 
told the crew immediately what had hap- 
pzned—a Chemehuevi Indian attack. 

Immediately the crew was alerted to 
what had probably happened. Guns and 
ammunition were obtained for every 
member, and the entire group started for 
the area where the stray crew had been 
working. 

Much caution was used in approaching, 
for the ground there was cut by many 
small canyons and covered almost solidly 
with low brush. No sign of any Indians 
or crew members was found until sun- 
down, when the lifeless body of Nephi 
Bemis was located. His corpse had been 
stripped of clothing and horribly muti- 
lated. Death had come instantly, how- 
ever, from a rifle ball that had severed 
his jugular vein and passed into his lung. 

Further search that evening revealed 
nothing of the fate of the other two miss- 
ing men. Nephi Bemis’ body was removed 
to the ranch house and a guard was 
posted for the night. 

As soon as possible the following morn- 
ing. the boys resumed their mournful 
task of determining the fate of their 
friends. After a search of about two 
hours, the body of Pratt Whiteside was 
found. He was the only one of the three 
who had been armed when they left the 
ranch house the day before. The area 
around his body showed that he had put 
up a good fight before he was killed 
by one of the numerous lance wounds in 
his body. 

A short distance away the body of 
Edwin Parrish was discovered, covered 
with brush. in a clump of mountain oaks. 
He too had died bravely as was shown 
by the stone in his right hand. The stone 
had been used for lack of a_ better 
weapon, and had undoubtedly left its 
mark on the attackers since it was cov- 
ered with blood. 

The camp where the Indians had 
stayed the night after the massacre was 
soon located. The murderous group had 
feasted on Pratt Whiteside's horse; its 
well-gnawed bones were still strewn 
about. 


These three men were probably the 
last three Indian victims in San Bernar- 
dino County, California. Later, as a re- 
sult of this attack, many guilty as well 
as innocent Indians were killed. 


THE SUBSCRIBER'S PARDON 
By John Bauguess 


One afternoon in 1865 Joseph Gaston, 
editor of the Oregon Statesman in Salem, 
was working on the next edition when 
suddenly a man, his clothes torn and 
dirty, burst into the office. 

"I've been arrested for hog stealing," 
he said, almost out of breath, “but I'm 
not guilty." 

Gaston, a trifle confused, asked the 
excited man to calm down and explain 
his problem. 

"I come to you because I'm the only 
subscriber you have in Tillamook Coun- 
ty, and I want you to get me a pardon 
from the governor." 

The stranger explained that his neigh- 
bor's hogs were indced missing but that 
the local squire had sentenced the ac- 
cused man to jail, without proof that the 
hogs were stolen. The prisoner had spent 
several hours in solitude, thinking that 
the real criminal, if there was one, had 
probably escaped by now, but suspecting 
that the thief might not be human. Ac- 
cording to the stranger the real thieves 
were bears. 

Farmers of the area who had also lost 
livestock. weren't worried about justice. 
They were just glad that someone— 
culprit or not—was going to pay for 
their woes. The prisoner then admitted 
he had escaped from Tillamook Jail, a 
primitive structure made of fir logs and 
a roof of shakes held in place with thin 
boards. 

For two days he had walked over 
rugged mountains until, having covered 
about a hundred miles, he reached Salem. 

D. W. Craig, proprietor of the Oregon 
Statesman, happened to overhear the sad 
story of his only subscriber in Tillamook 
County. (Subscribers were scarce in thosc 
days. Craig immediately had someone 
escort the wronged man to Governor 
Gibbs’ office. 

After listening to the farmer’s story, 
the Governor asked, "But how did you 
get out of jail?" 

“I just climbed up the logs inside, 
pushed some shakes aside on the roof and 
crawled out." 

"But how am I to know that you are 
not guilty of a crime? You have no 

(Continued on page 52) 


The Bemis home was located on tho old Mormon Trail a few milos from Helondalo, California. 
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A, BRUSH JACKET of supple split 
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MEN'S AND 
BOY'S SCRUB 


cowhide, for lasting wear and 
appearance. Lining and collar 
of orlon pile. Rayon lined 
sleeves, Two front flap patch 
pockets. Heavy duty snaps. 
24-1በ. length. 

Color: Golden Tan. 

FL900 Sizes:361046 $29.95 
FL900L 38 to 44 longs $29.95 


2r: SPLIT. 
COWHIDE 
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B. 311808 COAT of soft, supple 
split cowhide. Handsome, long- 


wearing, and protective in 
severest weather. Orion pile 
lining and collar. Rayon lined 
sleeves. Slash front pockets. 
Heavy duty snaps. 


Color: Golden Tan. 
FL901 Sizes: 36 t046 $36.95 


YOU CAN BUY 
ANY OF THIS 


HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


ON CREDIT! 


SEND FOR OUR 
FREE CATALOG- 


WILL BE INCLUDED 
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SCRUB DENIM ' 
OR BLUE DENIM i 


CREDIT APPLICATION" 


The Most Popular Western Gifts Come From 


FRED MUELLER 


5. S: 


۳ . v 
۱ I ሰ. 


of soít brushed denim. Sherpa- 
like Orlon pile lining and col- 
lor. Rayon [ined sleeves. Welt- 
ed front and back yokes. Slash 
pockets. Snop button front. 
Color: Medium Blue. 

FL902 Sizes: 36-46 $9.95 


As obove in regular Dark Blue 


$7.95 


Denim. 


FL925 36-46 


Sizes: 


Il 


Saddles & Raucluweox 


1415 Larimer St. 


Denver, Colo. 


We've been serving Westerners 
for 72 years with top quality 
merchandise at the lowest prices. - 
Order by mail in complete 
confidence ፦- your satisfaction 

is guaranteed or money back. 


your FREE copy N 
of our 64-page, catalog. 


Just check the box 
N 


on the order blank. 
o purchase necessary. Z 
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CSCRUBBED DENIM JACKET DTALL CROWN HAT - our best 


selling style. 7'' crown, 4°’ 

brim. 5-X quality fur felt. Ray- 

on-satin lined. Leather sweat- 

band. Precreased as shown. 

Bee a e lee Colors: 
ack or Silver Belly. 
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PONDEROSA pullover shirt Men's Lt. Blue Denim 

with leather thong lace at FE904 $5.77 

neck. Yoked front and back. Boy's Lt. Blue Denim 

In soft scrubbed denim or cot- FJ928 $4.95 
_ ton double nopped suede cloth. Suec e LAMB UE HS kí; Green 
; ۱ or Tan. 

Men's Sizes: 14-17 Men's FE905 $4.44 
` Boy's Sizes: 6-16 Boy's F 9 $3.94 


The look of real sheepskin in 
a jacket of sueded vinyl with 
simulated sheepskin acetate 
pile lining and collar. Rayon 
lined sleeves. Welted front 
and back yokes. Slash pockets 
on short jacket, patch pockets 
on long one. Imported. 


1 Color: Ten. 


Men's Short Jacket 
Sizes: 36-48 


FL906 $14.98 
As above in longs Sizes 36-44 
FL928 $ 15.98 
Boy's Short Jacket 
Sizes: 4-16 
FJ907 $9.98 
Men's Long coat(33'') 
Sizes: 36-48 
FL908 $18.98 
True Wes? 
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TERRIFIC RANCH COAT- 
Washoble, snagproof water re- 
: pellent duck cover, fully lined 
with Orlon pile that looks like 


Perce; 

42۱ o) 

AVAIL 
5 


THE EVER-POPULAR MAC 
JAC. A coat that's never out 
of style. Worm blend of 80% 
wool ond 207 nyon: Contras! 


ABLE == 
ES d 


Genuine Sheep- 


skin Vest for 
ኒ Dad 'N pU 


vp rut 


real sheepskin. 30'' length. stripe pattern. Rayon acetate 

Button front. 2 patch pockets. lining. Pointed yokes. 3 colors 

Color: Dark Tan. PORTE Se s ane Tan/ 
; ۲ rown, Bloc ed. 

Sizes: 06:46 $15.90 Men's Regular or Long Sizes. 
Sizes: 48-50 j Men's Sizes: 36-46 

: Ladies’ Sizes: 10-20 
FL926 $26.95 


RUGGED VALUE in on 
all vinyl lace boot that 
is lined with Orlon 
Sherpa-like pile for mox 
imum warmth. Water 
proof, acid proof, oil 
proof. Washes Inside 
and out. Great for hunt- 
ing, work, any cold 
weather er to =-15), 
Moulded lug soles. One 
Color: Chocolate Brown , 
Even sizes only. 
A Sizes: 6-12, D-width 
FB914 $8.88 


We have made our pop- 
ular Sherpa Lined Vinyl 
Jockets (FL906) Into a 
vest of the same mater- 
ial for Men and Boys to 
make an oxceptionally 


SPECIAL PURCHASE- You 
save $5,00 whon you buy 3 of 
these soft toned cotton ging- 


hom plaid shirts. Pointed worm ond practical gar- 
pokai Pearlized snaps. Colors ment. 

Te e or አዕ Sizes: 14-17 Men's Vest Sizes: 36-46 
FE919 $3.69 or 3 for $10.00 — FL921M $6.98 
As above in White Broadcloth Boys’ Vest Sizes: 4-16 
FE920 53.69 or 3 for $10.00 FL922M $5.98 
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RETAN LEATHER work boot 


treated to resist barnyard 
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SHEEPSKIN VEST of top grade 
skins that won't mat or pull 
loose. 3-pleco back, zipper 
front, 2 patch pockets. Cov- 
ered seams for added strength. 
Unmatched for pricel 


MAXIMUM WARMTH without 
bulky wight. 100% nylon bond- 


ed to 5 oz. DuPont Dacron 
olyester. 27۲ Hiphugger 
ength. Pointed (ront and back 


yokes. Elasticized bottom Men's (with kidney protector) 
Knit collor. Zip front. One FL912 Sizes: 3646 $8.98 
Color: Chocolate Brown. FL912L Sizes: 48-52 $9. 50 


FL91] Sizes 36-46 $19.88 


Boys' (without protector) 


FL913 Sizes: 6-16... $7.98 


RUGGED ROUGHOUT LEATHER 
work boot, at special LOW 


acids. 12" leather lined Muelfer price! 11" tops. 
tops. Welted side seams. Welted side seams. Cork 
Heavy leather soles. 358 soles. 

walking heels. Color: Lt. Tan. 

Colors: Black, Brown. Sizes: 6y2 to 12, D width. 


Sizes 64 to 12, D width. 


FB915 Round toes e15 gg 
FB916 Square toes 


d 
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FB917 Round toes. 
shoe heels............ $14.88 
۶6918 Square toes, 

139 walking heals $14.88 


۲۷-۱ 
P.O. Box 5086 DENVER, COLO. 2 


Nome 


Address 
City Zip Code 
Please send the following 


Cl Yos 


May we wb color If out of your cholce? 
é . ^ 
C] I'm Enclosing Check PEREAT a E 


or Money Order postage and hondlíng. 
ÛJ Send C.O.D, (No C.O.D.'s under $5.00 Total 


Bi Send My Free Copy of Your Catalog 
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acts on how to become 
Wü" GOVERNMENT HUNTER 


N Game Warden, Forester 


or 
Aid or Assistant Type 
ፊሪ Positions that 
Require Less Formal 
$ Education 


i 
ጋባ t be churned to office. 
> dak. ore courier, or የፈ» 
tory machine. Prepare non. 
in spare ume. far outdoor 
man's dream jobin Forcury 
& Wildlife Conservauon 
`a “መ the facts. Plan to bve 
the life you lowe. Mai) cou- 
pon today! 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
YOUR STATE? 

We show you how to seel 
gut job operirgs in your 


THRILLS AND ADVENTURE 
Marg forestry E Widide cea hat 
mela hor) - parachyts from 
purs to te!» rarooced aera 
C pave Ife cf purt campers 
protect ۱۵۲۲۱۱۱۲-۲ game ۰ 
‘on Aódvertore, public VCR. good 
pay. Rush cosy today. 


older 
on ۲۱۳۵۱ game farmi and 
hurî clubs. We are not con- 
rected with the Government. 


. DIPLOMA AUTHORIZED 

-.” We gre prow to ኮድ author- 
ized by the Calif. Depart. 
merl of Education to grant 
diptamas. 


FREE! 3 GUIDES! 

Each jam packed with ۰ 
oung Comeratian Carers 
Facts! Rush coupan today’ 


SECURITY—RETIREMENT— 

LOW LIVING COSTS—GOOD PAY 
Moal comervalion cafcers are permo- 
nent-No layoff No worry abouli your 
paycheck. Living coats are low, ioo- 
and a pemion may buure you a good 
income for fife when you reure 
HEALTHFUL OUTDOOR LIFE. Hard 
muscles, 5318 and vibrant good 
bealth are ሆያ rewards of ዕህ፤ዕዕርጽ 
hong. Sleep under the poan. Cath 
ندال بط‎ from isy sircams Feel end 
fool Lie o millioa' 


VACATION JOBS FOR STUDENTS 
No esperience of preparotion needed 
for vacavon jolts in Parks, Forests 
Vacation Retort: Mary accepting Ap- 
plkanhom now Rush coupon ۵۵۲ 


መመ መጨ ጨመ eet 


pem Á—Á I HN 
tNorth American School of Conservation, ን 
tCampus Drive, Newport, Calif. 72640. Dept. 10381 
Hush 10-ኮ3ሄና Fact Book on exciting Conservation 
Carccs--alro. eell-scoring Aptitude Quiz & 3. month 
subscription ta Conservation Magarine— ALL FREE! 


usen en |‏ سب 


NANTES ሠ አው ee eee cusa PANE RE mta 
SREE E Tr ኤሎስ ወ ር ድ ው D 
TOWN... : ام تسد‎ EATER ۶ 
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Accredited rember National 1۱۵06 Study Council, 


; umag — New revolutionary selective 
ም. transistorized metal detec- 
| tor will distinguish a gold 
bar from a tin can. No more 
EM unnecessary digging for tin 
cans, nails, bottle caps, etc. 
Also features push button 

: == tuning, automatic tuning, 
loudspeaker, etc. Many models. Free catalog. 


GARDINER ELECTRONICS CO. 


Dept. 7, 4729 ከ. 7th Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85013 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Owner retiring [rom successful Indian Relic mail. 
order business. 14 successful years, cressing ۰ 
$22,000 yearly. How to buy, what to buy, what to 
pay, where to sell. Work al kone, full time, part 
lime. Our experience and sources of supply will 
guide you. $1,500 capital required, If yczr interes! 
is Indian relics, rocks, antiques, and you want lo 
be your own boss, if sincerely interested, ard 
have the capital, write: 


CKHAWK 
Umatilla, Oregon 


WRITERS! 
Get professional help with that batky story. | 


have 20 years espera 65 a selling ecthor; 5 
ears as editor. : $1.00 per jhousand words: 


10 minimam, 


Norman B. ۵۴ 
2141 Camellla Court, Santa Rom, Calif. P01 
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Pioneers' Resting Place 
Dear Editor: 

ዲ deserted graveyard lies on a ter- 

race overlooking the Animas River of 
San Juan County, New Mexico, across 
Írom the village of Flora Vista. It is so 
long unused that many of the old-timers 
of the region have forgotten it even 
exists. Its picket ee Ji 
and the few remaining corner posts stand 
at tipsy angles. Only two of the more 
than thirty graves are marked today. 
. Your readers evince so much interest 
in the lonely old ghost spots and in get- 
ting word of long-ost relatives, that I 
thought this cemetery might add to for- 
gotten lore. One marker of square cast- 
iron carries the inscription: “Eva M. 
Garren, Died Jan. 22, 1887, Aged 20 
years. Another link is broken in our 
household band, but a chain is forming 
in a better land.” 

The other head marker of marble 
marks the grave of: “Mary L., Dau of 
Geo. M. & Hulda TETER, Died Jan. 1, 
1887, Aged 12 Yre. 7 Ms. 18 Ds.” 

Today, so far as is known, there are 
no surviving members of the Garren or 
Teter families locally. 

The cause of their deaths was not 
nearly so exciting as an Indian uprising 
with them as victims—but it was equally 
as tragic. With the closest doctor in 
Durango, Colorado, forty miles upriver 
and in mid-winter nearly inaccessible, 
epidemics were scourges to frontier set- 
tlements like Flora Vista. Diphtheria laid 
those young women in their early graves. 
—G. K. Hawk, Box 6, Shiprock, New 
Mexico. 


Borego Gold 
Dear Sir: 

When I saw tke cover and the line 
"Black Gold in the Borego Desert" on 
the June issue, I thought right away of 
Lee and Sam, who were and are very 
dear friends. Lee was one of the finest 
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Remote and deserted. this San Juan County, New Mexico. graveyard is typical of the 
many lonely burial plots located throughout the West. 
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craftsmen in a woodworking or machine 
shop I have ever seen and could turn 
out some of the best looking tools for 
mining and rock hunting that you could 
find. We lost a true friend when he 
passed away. I have heard him speak of 
the Borego Desert many times. 

I took the magazine to show to Sam 
and let him read it. When I was next 
able to visit him, I found he had been 
hospitalized and had had two serious 
operations. But he, being a tough old 
prospector, came through fine. They kept 
him in a sort of 'home" for elderly 
patients and Sam did not like this at all 
and told them he was tired of hearing 
the rest of the old men gripe about their 
Sore toes, and he wanted out. 

He got out, all right, but he is still 
weak. Sam has received many letters 
from all over the country from folks 
who would like to be his new partner, 
but Sam says he is a little too old now 
(77) to go out into the desert. He has 
poor eyesight and has been unable to 
answer all the Jetters he gets, although 
he has enjoyed hearing from so many 
PED ی‎ A. Stephens, 613 Colum- 

ia Road, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Word from the Prospectors Club 


Dear Joe: 

I have been reading your rags since 
the summer of '54 and I blame you com- 
pletely for me getting into the treasure 
hunting business and getting bit by tke 
treasure bug for good. I spend all my 
free time doing research on some trea:- 
ure location, 

My partner, A. T. Evans, who is found- 
er of the Prospector's Club, and I d.- 
cided we would have a real down ts 
earth treasure hunt. We got together 
with some of the merchants in this ares 
and they donated money, guns, Civ: 
War relics, etc., and thus was the tc 
ginning of our first annual Permiar 
Basin Treasure Hunt. On September 


True Wes: 


4 and 5, 1966, we will bury some 10,000 
American coins under the ground from 
one to four inches deep. We will bury 
alarm clocks, knives, minie balls, rusty 
guns, spurs and many more items too 
numerous to mention. This will be a no- 
profit deal—no entry fees, no tickets, no 
eliminations. Finders are keepers. We 
expect 500 people out for the event. A 
metal detector will be given away free 
as first prize, as well as $25 for second - 
prize, 4 transistor radios, 100 treasure 


TREASURE HUNTERS—ATTENTION! 


Now . . . for the first time in metal detector history . . . 


DETERMINE THE APPROXIMATE SIZE AND DEPTH 
OF THE OBJECT YOU ARE DETECTING! | This is pos- 
sible only with our new multi-coil search head. You may 
also select the size coil you wish to search with just by 


maps, 20 books and many other items. 

This is the kind of treasure hunting 

anyone can enjoy—we know it's there, 

and all you need to do is dig it up!— 

muy Smith, Box 6018, Odessa, Texas 
(60. 


We're sorry we received this letter too 
late for it to do you readers any good 
this year. Why don't you make a mental 
note for 1967? 


More on the Sibley 
Dear Joe: 

In TRUE WEST, June 1966 issue, on 

page 72, I was greatly surprised and 
really pleased that Dan Chadborn and 
George Upshaw have such Frontier relics 
as the Sibley stove. Mr. Chadborn states 
that these stoves were used as late as 
1916 and 1917; he also states that they 
were used by the Seventh and Thirteenth 
Cavalry at the time of the Pancho Villa 
raid at Columbus, N. M. March 9, 1916. 
I was stationed at the time of the Colum- 
bus raid with the 12th U.S. Infantry. 
The entire regiment was billeted in tents, 
and in the center of each tent was a 
sand-box on which the stove sat, with the 
Stovepipe up through the top. Each tent 
housed a squad of eight men. I can re- 
call cutting mesquite wood with a dull 
Army axe for the stove. Winter nights 
in southwest Arizona can be cold. 
. The 12th U.S. Infantry went overseas 
in 1917, and became a part of the Gth 
. Division. In France, thousands of tents 
were used, and as any infantryman can 
tell you, these stoves were in use and 
could really get cherry red, when fired 
up. If any of my old comrades happen 
to read this, they can reach me at this 
address.—Leon S. Sutton, R.D. #2, 
Jamesville, New York. 


Old Stone Fort 
Dear Sir: ! 

.We have enjoyed your magazines and 
wish you continued success. I wonder 
why no article has appeared about 
Nacogdoches, Texas, the home of the 
'Old Stone Fort." My grandfather and 
his brother were the last owners of the 
Old Stone Fort and they tore it down 
in 1901 after an interesting history that 
commenced in the 18th Century when it 
was erected by Gil Y'Barbo. 

I remember interviewing the man who 
tore ነቲ down for the Perkins brothers— 
Mr. Henry Millard, now deceased, a kins- 
man of U. S. Congresswoman Mrs. Albert 
(Lera) Thomas. The Nacogdoches Cum 
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have the thing if they would move it so 
ikey could build a érug store in its place. 

ir. Millard said that the Perkins 
hrothers knew it would fall apart if any 
Litempt was made t) move it, which the 
{om Concilio Club apparently didn't 
know. The resulting rubble was moved 
to a vacant lot and then the rocks were 
-zd to make a small museum. Later, in 
5025, the State erected the Stone Fort 

(Continucd on page 72) 
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The Indestructible Johnnie Mullens 
(Continued from page 9) 


A Spaniard, who rode a long stirrup and 
dallied with a sixty-foot rawhide reata. 
George Lane told Johnnie to get Bor- 
jorquez to contest at the forthcoming 
Calgary Stampede, regardless. And 
Johnnie did. 

Speaking of Frank Borjorquez, John- 
nie had this to say; ‘‘There wasn’t a 
sorry horse in the big John Cross remuda, 
and when that Spaniard ramrod forked 
one of his string of top cow horses and 
took in after a wild steer, that long raw- 
hide reata became a part of his arm. He 
could rope from any angle, pass a run- 
ning steer and swing a backhand loop 
that never missed. And when the run- 
ning horse tightened the slacked rope, 
that wild steer was throwed and stayed 
throwed. It made no difference which side 
of the running steer Frank came up on. 
That backhand loop worked from either 
side of the saddle. In that rough country 
the ground was most always tilted, and 
Borjorquez and his horse took advantage 
of the slant.” 

But first, last and always the Spanish 
ramrod of the John Cross outfit was a 
working cowhand, not a rodeo contestant, 
and he and his rope horse were at a de- 
cided disadvantage in the arena at the 
Calgary Stampede. The crowded grand- 
stand, with its noise and confusion, the 
loud band music, the bellowing voice of 
the announcer as he rode back and forth 
with the megaphone in his hand an- 
nouncing the events, the antics of the 
clown and his trick mules, the bucking 
horses and bull riding, were all a bedlam 
of many sounds and confusion. Frank 
Borjorquez and his cow horse were in- 
deed strangers in a strange land. It was 
a new and awesome spectacle, gaudy and 
blatantly noisy, for horse and rider. 

This quiet-mannered, soft-spoken, na- 
tive son of New Mexico, and the horse 
he rode, were bewildered and confused, 
ill at ease. The man suffered from stage 
fright, with Johnnie Mullens the only 
familiar sight in the vast multitude of 
people. His ranch-raised horse was 
equally off-balance. 

Even so, in spite of the handicap, 
Frank Borjorquez put on an excellent 
performance, living up to his billing as a 
special fenture. 


ACH GENERATION of rodeo con- 

testants has produced its world 
champion ropers and bronc riders and 
all-around cowboy winners of the coveted 
Teddy Roosevelt Trophy, and other 
awards of high honor. Johnnie Mullens 
has picked up his share, and if it had 
not been for his strenuous and arduous 
duties 2s arena director and handling 
rodeo livestock, there is no doubt that he 
could have won far more. He was never 
able to devote his entire time to contest- 
ing. Nevertheless, in any man's book 
Johnnie Mullens is considered one of the 
all-time greats as a bronc rider and 
roper. Not only that, he was an all- 
around top cowhand. His way with a 
green colt made Johnnie Mullens one of 
the very best handlers of broncs when 
he schooled his rough string into the 
making of cow horses, cutting horses and 
rope horses. 

Concerning the rodeo career of John- 
nie Mullens, and especially his ability as 
2 bronc rider, the following quote from 
his recent note to me speaks for itself. 
and it backs up my personal opinion that 
he was outstanding in the profession: 

"I have roped with the world's best 


ropers and have won money with them. 
I believe I have ridden as many bucking 
horses as anyone in the game. I have 
broke horses for several cow outfits, 
including the FUF horse outfit at For- 
sythe, Montana, one of the largest horse 
outfits in that country. 

"During World War 1, I was riding 
for Elworth and McNare, a commission 
firm in Chicago, who had contracts to 
furnish horses for the French, English, 
Italian and United States Governments. 
Each inspection would take anywhere 
from 100 to 150 horses a day. Each in- 
spection would have three riders. All 
horses were ridden for their wind (to 
make certain each horse had sound wind). 
Riding that many horses that many hours 
a day for four years, I rode many real 
bucking horses (they never rejected one 
for bucking). Those horses came ፲ፐዐከበ 
Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas and 
Colorado. It was a good chance for 
ranchers to get rid of all their outlaw 
horses, but some of the toughest buckers 
were half-gentle work horses weighing 
from 1,250 to 1,400 pounds,’ 


UNTIL recent years, Johnnie Mullens 

remained active as an arena director 
throughout the United States. Since then 
he has been working for the Green Cattle 
Company at their large ORO ranch 
near Prescott, Arizona. 

In describing his present work to me 
a short time back, the durable Johnnie 
Mullens had this to say, "I'm sorta 
slowed down the past few years. Kinda 
takin' it easy. Mostly I work alone. I 
carry two ketch ropes on my saddle. 
Whenever I run across a cow or steer 
that needs doctoring for pink eye, I ease 
a little bunch of cattle along with the 
pink eye one. to where there's a tree 
handy. Then I ease up on its blind side 
and dab my loop around the horns, lead 
the critter to where the tree is and tie 
the ketch rope hard and fast to the tree. 
I take down the second ketch rope and 
rope both heels and stretch the critter 
out. While my horse keeps the heelin' 
rope tight I get off and doctor the pink 
eye. When I get done doctoring it, I untie 
the rope from around the tree, slide the 
loop from the horns. Then I get back 
in the saddle and slack off the heelin' 
rope and the critter gets up. And the 
job's done, easy as shootin' fish in a rain 
barrel." 

To the layman or citv dude it sounds 
as easy as Johnnie Mullens tells it, but 
to a cowpuncher it is something alto- 
gether different. Any cow-brute with 
pink eye or screw worms, especially if 
it has been doctored before, is apt to be 
wary and ornery to handle. Nothing on 
earth is as ornery as a range cow on 
the prod. Head-roped, that cow will 
charge a horse and rider, or a man afoot 
when he gets off his horse to tie his 
rope to a tree trunk. And leading that 
head-roped critter to the tree can be 
dangerous to man and horse. It takes 
a seasoned cowhand to get any part of 
the job done, and as the saying goes, a 
cowboy is no better than the horse he's 
riding. It requires n skilled cowpuncher 
and a damn good rope horse to accom- 
plish this feat. But as Johnnie Mullens 
says. a man is never afoot when he forks 
an ORO horse. 

Johnnie Mullens does not have to do 
the strenuous and risky work he does 
every day. He could take things easy at 
the ORO ranch, ride around for a few 
hours each day, a kind of strawboss. But 
nope. That's not Johnnie's notion of carn- 
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ing his cowhand's wages. 

"[t isn't how far and how long he 
rides," Charlie Green, owner of the big 
ORO outfit, once told another writer. 
"It's what he can do in the time he's 
riding the range that counts. Johnnie 
is an amazing man." 

The foreman of the ORO, a man not 
given to handing out praise or pinning 
bouquets on any cowhand working for 
the outfit, says of Johnnie Mullens, “He 
gets more done in a day on one horse 
than any two or three of the young cow- 
boys can do in a week.” 

Johnnie Mullens is one of the last of a 
vanishing breed of men, the old-time 
cowhand. Those old-time cowhands knew 
the meaning of loyalty to whatever out- 
fit they worked for, and Johnnie worked 
for the best. 

Those were the days of free grass and 
open range, before the cow country was 
fenced in by the homesteaders, who 
plowed up the old roundup trails and 
fenced in the waterholes. When a cowboy 
could swing a big loop without getting it 
fouled up on a fence post. The days be- 
fore barbed wire. 

The old-time cowhand was proud, in- 
dependent, durable and tough as raw- 
hide, seasoned and hardened to endure 
the hardships of a frontier country. That 
tough, hardy breed of cowhand was 
needed in those days of the frontier cattle 
country, and they fulfilled their destiny, 
left their mark in the Archives of Wes- 
tern history. 

A couple of years ago, Johnnie's horse 
got fouled up in a brush-concealed tangle 
of rusted barbwire. In the horse's frantic 
scramble to free his legs from the en- 
tanglement, he came over backwards, 
pinning Johnnie down. When the horse 
finally scrambled to its feet, Johnny 
kicked his feet from the stirrups and 
rolled free. He wound up in the com- 
munity hospital with a shattered pelvis. 

"First time in my life," Johnnie told 
me when I visited him, "I was ever laid 
up in a hospital. First time I ever got 
busted up." And he was then seventy- 
eight years old. 

The doctors decided that Johnnie Mul- 
lens would never be able to ride a horse 
again. Seven months later he was back 
at the ORO ranch making a hand. 

Then about a year ago, along about 
the Christinas holiday season, one morn- 
ing early as Johnnie stepped into the 
house to eat breakfast, it happened 
again. Johnnie stepped on a small scat- 
ter rug that slipped out from under him 
and he wound up in the hospital with a 
broken hip, going from bed to wheelchair, 
to crutches, and then to a cane. 

When I saw him recently he wns walk- 
ing around spry as a cricket in his shop- 
made high-heeled boots, with the short, 
bowlegged stride of a cowhand. He 
boarded a California-bound bus to visit 
his daughter, Colleen. and her family. 
After a few days in California he went 
to El Paso, Texas and Juarez, Mexico, to 
visit relatives and friends. He came back 
bright-eyed and bushy-tailed, with scarce- 
lv a limp, using a cane more for balance 
than anything else. 

Right now the durable, indestructible 
octogenarian is back at the ORO ranch, 
where he still makes a cowhand wherever 
a top hand is needed. 

"I've been roundsidin' long enough,” 
Johnnie told me just before he pulled out 
for the ranch. "Puttin' on too much taller 
around the belly. A week or so ahorse- 
back is what a feller needs to get back 
in shape." 
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Wild Old Days 
(Continued from page 45) 
papers, no transcript of the trial," Gibbs 
countered. 

"But there were no papers in the case! 
They took me before the squire, and the 
man that lost the hogs told his story, and 
I told mine, and the squire said I was 
guilty and sent me to jail. And that was 
all there was to it.” 

"Well," replied the astonished gover- 
nor, "I can't issue a pardon to you be- 
cause I have no evidence of either a 
crime or a conviction. But if you are 
right sure the bears won't get any more 
of your neighbors' hogs I will give you 
n letter to the Justice of the Peace say- 
ing I think he has acted hastily without 
due process of law." 

“That is just as good as a pardon," 
the prisoner assured him, "for they'll 
never find out over there what due 
process of law means, and they'll let me 
alone." 

The man went home triumphantly, and 
D. W. Craig still had his only subscriber 
in Tillamook County. 


A LONE COWBOY'S PREDICAMENT 
By Ernest H. Thoresen 

TT HAPPENED in the late fall of 1913. 
I had left the Gang Ranch, British 

Columbia, and was holding down my 

homestead on Big Bar Mountain. (The 

Gang Ranch is one of the largest ranches 

in Canada.) 

One day I received a letter from Jimmy 
Riley, a former bunkhouse pal of mine 
at the Gang Ranch, who was now at Dog 
Créek. Jimmy stated in his letter that 
he was getting married and that he had 
some personal effects stored away at the 
ORB Ranch which I could have for a 0 

ill. 

The next morning after receiving the 
letter, I saddled up my horse and put a 
saw-buck pack saddle on my roan pack 
horse. My destination was about thirty- 
five miles from my homestead. I took off 
up the Fraser River trail which had been 
used by the old fur brigade trappers of 
long ago. 

Arriving at the ranch that evening, I 
had supper and stayed all night. The next 
morning, assisted by Eddy Haller, I pro- 
ceeded to put on the k with a diamond 
hitch. I was surprised at the things I got 
for that $10 bill! The pack consisted of 
seven pairs of Hudson's Bay blankets, a 
pair of leather chaps, a cowman's horse- 
shoeing outfit, and miscellaneous things 
too numerous to mention. I said ''So 
a to Eddy and took off down the 
trail. 

The trail follows the Fraser River, and 
sagebrush and bunch grass grows pro- 
fusely on the flats The trail crossing the 


flats was interspersed here and there 
with gulches and ravines of which China 
Gulch is the largest and deepest. This 
spot got its name from the early days 
when a gang of Chinamen were panning 
for gold there. 

Everything went fine until I got to 
China Gulch. At the bottom of the ravine 
was a dry creek bed which in the spring 
and during flash floods became a roaring 
torrent. Part of the trail was therefore 
washed out, and from the creek bed to 
the beginning of the trail was quite a 
Steep bank. Beside the trail, on the lower 
side, was a pine tree perhaps twenty- 
five feet from the creek bed. 

When I started up the trail, the roan 
made up his mind that he was not going 
any farther. No amount of coaxing or 
cussing on my part would budge him. So 
I slipped the halter rope, which had a 
loop in the end, over the horn of my 
saddle. (This was a foolish thing to do.) 

I put spurs to my horse. The pack 
horse came about halfway up the bank. 
Suddenly my saddle horse slipped and 
went down rolling on the other side of 
the pine tree. So there I was, one horse 
hanging on each side of the tree! I tried 
to get the rope off the saddle—im- 
possible. I reached in my pocket for my 
knife but had either lost it or mislaid 
it somewhere. I tried to undo cinches on 
the saddle but could not make it. 

The two horses' eyes, were closed and 
they were bleeding at the nose. In des- 
peration I finally picked up a sharp rock 
and by a lot of rubbing managed to cut 
the lead rope. When the rope let go, the 
horses slid and rolled into the creek bed 
where they lay till they could recover. 

I then removed the pack, carried the 
stuff up the bank, reloaded the pack 
horse, and proceeded up the trail. By this 
time it was getting dark and starting to 
snow. When I got about halfway up the 
gulch trail, that fool pack horse slipped 
and went rolling. He got up on his legs 
and tried to run, but the pack had slipped 
under his belly, so he started to buck. 
And he managed to kick a large hole in 
one of the bags although they were made 
of heavy water-repellent materiaL 

When he got tired of trying to get 
loose, he lay down on the pack with a 
resigned attitude of “Oh, to hell with it!" 
I was standing on the trail laughing, it 
struck me so funny. 

At last I got that fool horse loaded 
again and proceeded on my way. I stayed 
all night at the Old Derby Ranch, which 
was owned by Henry Koster and Joe 
Smith, and left for my homestead, seven 
miles away, the next morning. I had no 
more mishaps, and outside the hard work 
I reg Id really got my ten dollars’ 
worth. 


Chrisimas Eve on Big Bar Mountain, British. Columbia, 1914. The men with instruments 
are Bill Harringion, with bagpipes: ی دی‎ with mandolin: and Ernest Thoresen, 
with vio 
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Pat Lynch, Hermit 
(Continued from page 23) 


as Jenny Lind Rock. Although no one 
ever saw the lion, this story is wide- 
spread throughout northwestern Colo- 
rado, as are other tales of how Pat could 
make friends with any wild animal he 
had a mind to—deer, rabbit, beaver or 
bear. 

Folks said Pat would never kill an 
animal, even for food, so where he got 
meat to make jerky is something of a 
mystery. But jerky he made, as well as 
bread of a sort which always looked an- 
cient. He had bread and jerky cached in 
various places around the mountainsides. 
If he happened to be out scouting around 
and got iir, he only had to stop a 
minute and think. Then he would head 
straight for some rocky cleft, retrieve 
his cache and have lunch. The rest of 
his ''vittles" came from a small garden 
and a few peach trees which he planted 
among the sagebrush and cedar covering 
the floor of Pat's Hole. 


HIS OWN stories, plus those of other 
people, caused legends to spring up 
around Pat Lynch like tamarisk along a 
stream. It seems pretty certain that he 
was born in Ireland in 1818. He said he 
ran off to sea when he was fourteen. The 
ship was wrecked on the African coast, 
and Pat was captured by natives. Three 
or four years later, an English vessel 
rescued him, but not before he had risen 
to some prominent position in the tribe. 
The English took him to India whence, 
in time, he made his way to America. By 
then the Civil War was in full swing 
and Pat, over forty years old but hale and 
hearty, enlisted in the Union Army. For 
this service, he received a life-long pen- 
sion. When the war ended, he went to 
Missouri, where he took up residence in 
a cave in Polk County. This seems to 
have been the first of his various cave 
and canyon dwelling places. In each 
place he left the record of his presence 
—the rough sketch of a sailing vessel. 
He drew many of them on the rock walls 
of Yampa Canyon. 

From Missouri, Pat drifted westward 
and spent some time fighting in the 
Plains Indian Wars. After that he shoved 
on to Denver, then to Brown’s Park, and 
finally to Echo Park which would later 
be called Pat's Hole in his honor. 

At first, Pat set up housekeeping in 
an open cave on Pool Creek on the mesa 
above Echo Park. When a homesteader 
filed on the land, Pat moved down into 
the Hole. For a number of years, he 
lived by the river under an overhanging 
rock ledge. Then he built himself a rude 
shelter—four forked sticks set in the 
ground with willow branches for a roof. 
But there were no walls. He had no 
other house until a few years before his 
death. when a group of cowboys built a 
«mall log cabin for him, with Jenny Lind 
Rock 2s a backdrop. 

When Pat moved from the Pool Creek 
cave, he left behind him a few meager 
possessions, among them a paper, dry as 
a buffalo chip, containing the words: 


“To whom this may consarn that I, 
Pat Lynch do lay claim to this Botom 
for my Home and Support this 8th 
month of 1886. P. Lynch. 
If in these caverns you shelter take 
Plais do them no harm. 
Lave everything you find around 
Hanging up or on the ground." 


A copy of this document is now dis- 


played in a glassed-in box on the trail 
to Harper’s Corner which overlooks 
Steamboat Rock and Pat’s Hole. The box, 
set up by the National Park Service, also 
contains Pat's picture along with a state- 
ment that a U.S. Geological Survey party 
came upon the old man in 1911, at which 
time he was ninety-three years old. 

Through the years, Pat probably saw 
much activity on the rustlers' trail which 
ran from Hole-in-the-Wall, Wyoming, 
through Brown's Park and Pat's Hole, 
then up along Pool Creek into Utah. But 
no one ever heard him talk about it. He, 
like most people in those days, was too 
smart to remember seeing strange horses 
or cattle in out-of-the-way places. So it 
was that Pat was able to die quietly in 
bed after a short illness, rather than out 
in the open with a sudden bullet through 
his skull. 

The final three years of his life were 
spent at the home of a friend in Lily 
Park near the head of the Yampa River, 
many miles east of Pat's Hole. And here 
in Lily Park, Pat Lynch, hermit, was 
buried in February 1917, at the age of 
ninety-eight vears and ten months. 


Glory Days of 
the Feed and Grain Sacks 
( Continued from page 39) 


trimmed with silver beads and feathers. 

Like Grandma. my mother learned all 
the many uses the feed and grain bags 
could serve. She was a wonderful seam- 
stress and when she married, her trous- 
seau was predominantly made up of gar- 
ments and household linens fashioned 
from sacks. 

My father, a logger, was born in Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. At the age of 
twenty. he traveled with his family in a 
covered wagon to Denver. Following a 
disappointing love affair in that city, he 
gathered together a few dollars, bought 
himself a fair horse and went to Seattle 
in 1880. 

He took private logging contracts on 
the coast for several years, but finally 
his restless nature and a longing for a 
home of his own sent him scurrying 
across the same route traveled by the 
Stuarts eight years before. Here he re- 
sumed his career in the woods and made 
a success in his profession. After his 
marriage to my mother, they moved onto 
SAO of their own up Mission Creek in 
1890. 

As a small boy, I spent many hours 
firing a big iron wash pot. filled to capac- 
ity with sacks, for both my grandma 
and my mother. Lye soap not only served 
to bleach that precious cargo but opened 
up my breathing passages as well. Some- 
times it took as many as three washings 
before the required whiteness was ob- 
tained. My main job was to keep the 
bundle punched down to keep the bags 
from boiling over. 

The large, bold print had been stamped 
into the material with ink as strong as 
Grandma's will. And on occasion, when 
the relentless efforts of Grandma failed. 
she put the sacks on a wooden block, 
handed me a battling stick and told me 
to go to it. If this didn't remove the 
color, defeat was acknowledged and these 
bags were used for articles less likely to 
be seen—mattress covers, quilt and coat 
linings. 

My mother used the flour and sugar 
sacks, made of muslin nnd cambric. to 
make dainty dresses for my sisters. Thev 
were trimmed with big wide sashes and 
bows, and ruffles. The softer sacks were 


True Wes! 


made into underwear and nightclothes. 

Feed and grain sacks were usually 
made of a linen-like crash fabric, and 
were suitable for tablecloths, napkins, 
pillow cases, doilies and curtains, stiffly 
starched and ironed to perfection. 

Before the sacks were washed, we 
kids spent a lot of time unraveling the 
thread from the seams. We wound it on 
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tion, hemstitching, tatting and eyelet 
work. If there was anything my mother 
and grandma couldn’t make from a sack, 
it wasn’t yet heard of. Pot holders, dish 
rags, wash cloths, towels, children’s 
rompers, sunbonnets, pillow covers and 


milk strainers were a few of the items # / 
MI nalga Western pecial. 
Me 


Many of the sacks were dyed and 
made into shirts for the boys and Grand- 
pa. And like us kids, he also wore sack | ANS " 
underwear; at least, Grandma said so. TT 7 EM 


THE FLOUR my mother used most of 

the time was milled near our home. 
"Davis Best," it was made at the Big 
Bend Flouring Mills, at Davenport, 
Washington. These mills were built in 
1890 by Ansel A. Davis of Medford, 
Oregon. In 1888, A. A. Davis built the 
first roller flour mills at Medford. A 
Son, Scott Davis, now eighty-six years 
of age, lives at Medford. 

Mr. Davis, throughout his flour-milling 
days, used bags made by the Bemis Bag 
Company of Bemis, Tennessee. A goodly 
number of the sacks used at the Davis 
mills are still around Medford on the 
linings of quilts. 

In 1910, Mr. Davis sold the Medford Sob: 
operation to a Mr. Nordwick from Cali- ۱ b 
fornia. Flour was milled until 1925, when These Western designed and durably manufac- 


a fire destroyed the entire plant. ۰ 
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Twenty Years Among Our 
Hostile Indians 
( Continucd from page 43) 


and spots, in any style to please in- 
dividual fancy. A common style was to 
paint stripes from an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch in width, starting at the nose, 
then running horizontally across to the 
ear, using red, yellow, blue, green, and 
as many other tints as they could pro- 
cure. The forehead was striped in the 
same manner, with the lines running up 
and down. Sometimes the face was 
painted in spots, the pigments: being 
daubed on without reference to any par- 
ticular design, the sole intent seeming to 
be to make themselves as hideously ugly 
as possible. Their bodies were painted in 
much the same manner and colors, ex- 
cept that the lines were larger and some- 
times wavy. The paints being originally 
mixed with grease would remain on the 
body for a long time, for the wild In- 
dian never under any circumstances 
washed himself. 

I have heard of Indian dandies, but 
have never seen one. When a young man 
arrived at the age when he would natur- 
ally be a dandy, his thoughts were taken 
up with securing a livelihood, or suffici- 
ent of this world's goods by plunder or 
the hunt to enable him to start in life and 
obtain for himself a lodge and family. 
That there were different characters 
among these people as to dress and orna- 
ment, must be admitted, but these were 
merely matters of personal characteris- 
tics, one being more cleanly than another 
and arranging his scanty wardrobe with 
more taste and effect. 


T THIS TIME the Indian had no use 
for money. If he procured any it was 
usually in silver. He would pound the 
silver pieces into disks to ornament his 
scalp lock, as I have elsewhere described. 
Other favorite articles of ornamentation 
were brass buttons, particularly the old- 
fashioned smooth kind, about as large as 
a twenty-five-cent piece. These they 
would put on their belts and fasten in 
various fantastic ways— sometimes artis- 
tically, but more frequently the reverse. 
Some of the drawings on their buffalo 
robes, lodges, and skins, were, for In- 
dians, well done, the artists being both 
men and women. Many of the drawings 
were pictorial efforts to tell the story of 
some event in family life, in battle, or 
on the chase. Some of them were so ob- 
scene as to be unfit for reproduction. 
When the Indian who had several 
wives and a number of children was very 
ill, and thought he was about to die, he 
called around him as many members of 
his family as could be gotten together, 
then he proceeded to make his vill orally, 
by distributing such of his wordly be- 
longings as were not to accompany him 
on his journey to the Spirit Land. He 
presented to each member of the family 
various articles. saying "I give you this," 
until he had divided his entire possessions 
among them. It was the custom to make 
as nearly as possible an equitable distri- 
bution of his property among his family. 
Oral wills were always respected and 
no effort was ever made to break or con- 
test them. Should his effects be limited 
and the number of family be large, they 
would continue to live together 2s before, 
using the possessions of each for the 
benefit of the entire household. Should 
one of his wives, however, become the 
wife of another man, she was at liberty 
to take her share of the goods and her 
children to her new home. 


Dead Sioux, drawn by Red Horse. 
Sioux Chief 


The tepee of the Indian family being 
one of the most valuable possessions, one 
would naturally suppose that an Indian 
widow becoming the wife of another man 
would want her share of it, if not the 
article itself, or its value as represented 
by something else; yet such was not the 
case. She was satisfied to take such of 
his worldly goods as she was entitled to 
and could carry away, leaving the tepee 
to the remaining members of the family. 
When it came to the last widow, she was 
then the sole owner of this habitation and 
could do with it as she chose. Should the 
woman, however, be taken by another 
Indian for his wife, he was supposed, if 
he had sufficient wealth, to pay a reason- 
able price for the lodge to its former 
owners, or return it to them. 

Next to their horses, the principal 
standard of value was the buffalo robe. 
One good horse was usually considered 
worth twenty buffalo skins. But where 
the buffalo was abundant and easily 
killed, a lesser value was placed on the 
animal's hide. 

A tepee was rated as worth from two 
to twenty horses according to its size 
and condition. In many places, especially 
on the barren plains, the poles of the 
lodge over which the skins were stretched 
were more difficult to procure than the 
robes, and were accordingly more highly 
valued. 

The dressed skins of the deer and ante- 
lope, bear skins and other animals, also 
had a general value among most of the 
tribes. The bow and arrow, pipes, knives, 
and trinkets of various kinds, especially 
if procured from the whites, were all 
rated by the excellence of the article or 
by the difficulty in obtaining it. 

All Indians, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from the central por- 
tion of Mexico to the country occupied 
by the Esquimaux in the British posses- 
sions, in whatever respects they differed, 
or whether one nation was more intelli- 
gent than another, or more advanced in 
the arts of civilization, or in war, had tke 
distinguishing marks of the North Ameri- 
can Indian indelibly imprinted upon them. 

Their personal appearance, their made 
of life, their innate cruelty, the treat- 
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ment of their women, animals, and cap- 
tives, were distinctly and purely Indian, 
and nothing else. Their amusements and 
pastimes. their inability to remain long 
in one place, their resistance to the ad- 
vance of civilization, their tenacity of life 
in its primeval state, all were so distinctly 
Indian as to be very noticeable, no matter 
how far they might have been removed 
from savage life. The traits, habits, char- 
acteristics, and customs might differ 
widely in different Indian nations, yet 
all unmistakably showed their common 
origin; it is probably for this reason 
that someone once made the silly and 
often quoted remark, "See one Indian 
and you have seen all.” 

No more untruthful statement could 
be made. A person, who by personal in- 
tercourse had become familiar with the 
different nations, could pick out the 
members of different nations wherever 
he found them, without hearing them 
speak a word. He could do this as readily 
as anyone can make the distinction be- 
tween a white person and a black one. 
By looking at tneir implements of war, 
their handiwork and personal effects, an 
experienced person could tell at sight 
which nation had made them. 

When coming upon places where In- 
dians had camped, or in following their 
trails, an old mountaineer or an experi- 
enced Indian fighter could tell almost 
at a glance what nation had been there. 
So distinctly had each Indian nation its 
own way of making its camps that the 
trappers and plainsmen who had been 
among them for any length of time would 
voluntarily, or involuntarily, fall into the 
habit of making their own camps pre- 
cisely like the Indians in whose country 
they were. To the ordinary person these 
abandoned camps would indicate nothing; 
but to the experienced eye they would 
not only tell with surprising accuracy 
who the former occupants were, but 
could at a glance tell their number, how 
long they had been there, how long pe 
had been gone, the direction in whic 
they went, whether they were a war or a 
hunting party, and other important 
things. (To be continued in the January, 
1967 FRONTIER TIMES.) 
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sion of "hunter's stew” made with what- 
ever combination of meats and vegetables 
you prefer. However, use a minimum of 
ordinary vegetables and use instead pre- 
cooked cactus squares added only min- 
utes before your stew is done. Hot chili 
peppers will give the dish an additional 
snap. 

For centuries nomadic Indian tribes 
relied on cactus when game was scarce. 
They were hunters, constantly on the 
move, and did not tend crops until the 
very end. Prickly pears provided the In- 
dians with emergency food, out on the 
desert floor. A fire, a bag of fat, and ۵ 
handful of salt—and a cactus meal could 
be prepared. 

If there are no deserts near you, small 
tender cactus leaves can be purchased in 
many Mexican grocery stores. Go in and 
ask for nopalitos tiernos. You can some- 
times find jars of pickled cactus, which 
taste very much like pickled watermelon 
rind. Or, if you really have adventure in 
your heart ask for tunas—the colored 
fruit of the prickly pear so often used 
to make candy. 

The Southwest's cactus is good. Try 
some soon—you will be happy you did! 
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WESTERN BOOK 


By The Old Bookaroos 


THE BIG TOPS OUT WEST! 


Pioneer Circuses of the West (West- 
ernlore Press, $7.50) is by Chang Rey- 
nolds who also contributed a number of 
fine drawings. Reynolds, a long-time 
circus and animal buff, discovered that 
the big-top historians had concentrated 
their attention on the shows in the 
Eastern part of the U.S. His success in 
collecting material about the circuses 
that operated between the Rockies and 
the Pacific from 1849 to 1900 is demon- 
strated in this entertaining book. Joseph 
Andrew Rowe was the first circus 
operator to mine the California miners— 
and by this reviewer's recollections of 
the big three-ring shows of a half a 
century ago, Rowe didn't have much of 
a circus. Until the transcontinental rail- 
road was finished, the circuses moved 
to the West Coast by boat and perhaps 
the lack of wild animal acts is under- 
standable. Despite the limited bill offered, 
Rowe’s Olympic Circus ran from October 
29, 1849 to January 17, 1850 in San 
Francisco and later in 1850 Rowe 
achieved another first—he moved upriver 
to Sacramento. The success of Rowe did 
not escape the notice of the circus owners 
touring the East, and soon others were 
seeking a share of California's gold. Such 
great circus names as John Robinson, W. 
W. Cole, Adam Forepaugh, S. H. Bar- 
rett and George Ryland were among 
those invading the Far West. Sells 
Brothers, Wallace, Walter L. Main and 
Ringling were among the later "miners." 
While much of the book is about the cir- 
cus in California, the beginnings in other 
Western States are noted. In addition to 
the author's drawings there are some 
good photos and facsimiles of posters, 
hand-bills and programs. Good history— 
Eood reading. 


TO THE WEST WITH ZEB 


The Journals of Zcbidon Montgomery 
Pike, with Letters and Related Document, 
Vol. 1 and 2. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, $20.00) edited and annotated by 
Donald Jackson is the first reissue of 
these historical documents since 1895. 
Pike’s original material is supplemented 
by much that is new, and his captured 
maps and papers, held in Mexico for a 
hundred years, are published in full. 
Pike never tackled an easy job, and Lady 
Luck was seldom in his corner. Born in 
1779 in New Jersey, Pike joined the 
Army at the age of twenty to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, a veteran of 
the Revolution. Determined to advance 
as a soldier, Pike was an avid reader of 
books about the arts of war. By some 
good fortune, he became the protégé of 
James Wilkinson, Commanding General 
of the United States Army. In the sum- 
mer of 1805, Pike led a reconnaissance 
of the Upper Mississippi for the purpose 
of purchasing sites from the Indians for 
military posts, and to bring influential 
chiefs to St. Louis for talks. While the 
expedition only partly fulfilled its ob- 
jective, valuable geographical informa- 


Ar 


tion was obtained, and Pike was con- 
ditioned for his more arduous adventure 
in the West. Pike's second expedition, 
1806-07, was commissioned by General 
Wilkinson for the purpose of contacting 
the Comanche Indians and to explore the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers. Pike's diffi- 
culties and wanderings led him to be 
captured by a Spanish patrol. He was 
conducted first to Santa Fe, then to Chi- 
huahua, and finally escorted to the 
United States boundary near Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana. Pike's expedition to 
the West ranks second only to that of 
Lewis and Clark, but his association with 
General Wilkinson and early implica- 
tions in the Aaron Burr conspiracy 
clouded his career. Modern historical re- 
search and interpretations of evidence 
have tended to exonorate Pike of any 
role in that fiasco, but when he first re- 
turned from his Western expedition, sus- 
picions about his connection were rife, 
and Congress failed to compensate him or 
his men for their wilderness ordeal. When 
he first published his jourmals, his pub- 
lisher went bankrupt. Somewhat later 
Pike was rewarded for his efforts by 
being made a brigadier general. After 
notable action in the War of 1812, he was 
fatally wounded by debris in the ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine when he 
was only thirty-four years of age. This 
comprehensive work on Pike, together 
with maps and illustrations, is a major 
contribution to the history of the West. 


ONE MAN SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


When we called for more on Bandelier 
in our review in this column of Jack 
Schaefer's brief biography issued re- 
cently we were quite unaware of the la- 
bors of Charles H. Lange and Carroll 
L. Riley. The Southwestern Journals of 
Adolph F. Bandclier, 1880-1882 (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, $10.00) as 


shore i 


“Callie, 
worryin’ about the weather and git 


۱.۰ 


supper ready!” 


you 


True Wes: 


edited by Drs. Lang and Riley is just 
what we had in mind. We are delighted 
to learn that this is only the first of a 
series. We know that many readers re- 
fuse to look at such preliminaries as pre- 
faces or introductions. We strongly urge 
a careful reading of the preface of this 
book—it is essential to an understanding 
of the work of the editors in winnowing 
the grain from the chaff. A good bio- 
graphical sketch of Bandelier prepares 
the reader for the journals. Bandelier 
was extraordinary—he was interested in 
everything and while he was not con- 
sistent in his note and diary keeping, he 
recorded much of great interest and of 
considerable scientific value. He illus- 
trated his journals, and eighty of his 
drawings, two maps and a number of 
good photographs enhance the book. The 
annotations by the editors include sketch- 
es of the important personalities men- 
tioned by Bandelier. They also have 
provided a glossary of the Spanish words 
used by Bandelier and there is a biblio- 
graphy and an index. Recommended. 


(01.0! 


In The California Gold Discovery, 
Sources, Documents, Accounts, and 
Memoirs relating to Discovery of Gold 
at Sutters Mill (The Talisman Press, 
$10.00) by Rodman W. Paul, diaries of 
Sutter, Marshall, and other of the major 
participants of this epic event are 
presented along with much other docu- 
mentary evidence. Some letters and other 
information given had not previously 
been published. But the great problem 
common to some of the most noteworthy 
historic events was also common to the 
discovery of gold in California—meager- 
ly educated men left little written detail 
of the day-by-day happenings associated 
with this event. In spite of this, Rodman 
Paul presents the most comprehensive 
report on the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia ever published. The author drew 
heavily on the material of the Bancroft 
Library as well as many other sources. 
His detailed research uncovered clues 
of many other letters and documents 
Which have not been found, but which 
readers of this book may now bring forth. 


OUTLAWS AND GUNMEN 


Fred and Jo Mazzula of Denver, Colo- 
rado own over a quarter of a million 
prints and negatives of Western histori- 
cal interest. Only twenty or so are re- 
produced in a dandy little booklet, Outlaw 
Album (the authors, 1930 E. 8th Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado, 80206, $1.00) but at 
the price, how can you lose? Billy the 
Kid, Dave Rudabaugh, The Wild Bunch, 
Tom Horn, “Doc” Holliday, Black Jack 
Ketchum and Bill Carlisle nre among 
those printed. The girls are not for- 
gotten—Calamity Jane, Cattle Kate, Big 
Nose Kate and Poker Alice are there, 
toa. The text is brief, appropriate for 
an Album, but does repeat some of the 
zjümerous legends that have long dis- 
¿sred gunman history—but the pictures 
rake you forget the text. 


Frank M. Canton was a controversial 
.gure like many famous Western men. 
1e served successively as chief inspector 
zr the Wyoming Stockgrowers Associa- 
.;n during the Johnson County War in 
522. deputy marshal in Wyoming, under- 
:*eriff and U.S. deputy marshal in Okla- 
za, U. S. marshal in Alaska, and ad- 
iutant general under three governors in 
$rzkoma. He died in 1927. Like many 
=en of high adventure, he knew lone- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Interior of a Nome. Alaska. saloon 


This One's on the House, Boys! 
(Continued from page 15) 
inspiration from these same saloons. One 
of the more tragic of these episodes was 
the lynching of a Mexican girl in Downie- 
ville, California, in 1851. Known only as 


Juanita, although recent research by the ۰ 


author suggests that Josepha was her 
true name, she was lynched after an 
extra-legal trial by a drunken crowd of 
miners celebrating the 4th of July. There 
is evidence that.she was pregnant and 
was guilty only of self-defense in stab- 
bing a drunken miner, but whatever the 
circumstances, she has gone down in 
history as the only woman lynched in the 
Californin gold rush camps. 

Another of the saloon-variety tribunals 
was recalled by a California pioneer 
named Clarence King. In the early 1850s, 
a man trailed two donkeys and a horse 
of his which had turned up missing. He 
noticed spur marks on the animals’ trail 
but when he couldn't find them he re- 
turned to town and tramped into one of 
the saloons for a drink. A round of drinks 
was ordered while the miners discussed 
the theft and what to do about it. They 
knew from the spur marks that the 
culprit was a Mexican. 

"Do you know, gentlemen," said one 
of the local rabble-rousers, “that just to 
shoot these greasers ain't the best way? 
Give 'em a fair jury trial, 'an rope 'em 
up with all the majesty of the law. That's 
the cure." 

The miners were drinking on the front 
porch when an unknown Mexican came 
into view, whistling an accompaniment 
to his jingling spurs. He was immediate- 
ly pounced on and hauled into the saloon 
to stand trial. A reluctant jury was 
quickly rounded up from the street and 
marched in to stand behind the bar. After 
the briefest of hearings, the jury was 
shoved into a back card room and locked 
in while the rest of the crowd went back 
to their drinking. 

A little over an hour later some of the 
mob burst into the jury room and asked 
for a verdict. 

“Not guilty,” replied the foreman. 

“You'll have to do better than that," 
snarled the mob leader and with a volley 
of curses he slammed the door shut. 

It was almost a half hour later when 
the mob Jeader again asked if a verdict 
had been reached. When the foreman told 
him the defendant was guilty, the leader 
smiled broadly. 


“That’s correct, gentlemen, you can 
come out now. We hung him an hour 
ago.” 

Just before sunset the bartender de- 
cided to sweep some dust out the back 
door of his establishment. When ከዩ 
opened the door he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the missing horse standing 
serenely under an oak tree in the back 
yard. The two donkeys were also nearby 
munching contentedly on a pile of old 
playing cards. The bartender suddenly 
remembered that he had seen the animals 
there early that morning, but after 
scratching his head a moment he went 
back to his sweeping. 


OF COURSE, the most notorious aspect 
of saloon life involved the occasional 
shooting affairs which took place. Inno- 
cent bystanders often were killed or 
wounded when drunken gunmen started 
shooting in a crowded saloon. Drunks 
carrying guns have always been a hazard 
and the whiskey bottles and ceiling fix- 
tures were perennial targets in the Old 
West. A Stockton, California, newspaper 
reported the death of a young man in 
1851 when a drunk in a saloon started 
shooting at the chandelier. Edwin Hoss 
was asleep jn a room above and was 
killed instantly when the bullets tore 
through the floor, his bed and him. 

Bartenders had to defend themselves 
and otherwise preserve order in their 
barrooms. Harry Young was a literary 
type whose book, Hard Knocka, has be- 
come something of a standard reference 
on early Deadwood history. Young knew 
Wild Bill Hickok in that tough mining 
camp and was tending bar in the saloon 
where Hickok was murdered on August 
2, 1876. ۸ few weeks after Jack McCall 
fired his fatal bullet, Young had a shoot- 
ing experience of his own, which he failed 
to mention in his book, and with good 
reason. The tragic story was told in the 
e newspaper for August 20, 
1876. 

Young was the bartender in Mann and 
Lewis’ Number 10 Saloon and for some 
time had been having trouble with a loca! 
character named Laughing Sam Hart- 
man. The nature of the trouble isn't 
known, but it was serious enough that 
Hartman, on several occasions, bad 
threatened Young's life. Carl Munn, 
Young's boss, had tried to intercede in 
the matter and had cautioned Hartman 
about making threats but to no avail. 


True West 


Finally, one night Laughing Sam came 
into the Number 10 and asked to borrow 
a pistol from Mann. When Mann asked 
him what it was for, Sam replied that he 
"wanted to kill that S—o—b, Young." 
Mann naturally wouldn't give him the 
pistol and he told Young to stay in the 
back room out of sight. 

À man named Myer Baum walked in 
at this time, unaware of the trouble in 
the saloon. He borrowed Hartman's coat, 
put it on, and then walked out the back 
door. Young, seeing Baum leaving and 
assuming he was Hartman, followed and 
shot him dead. It was a tragic case of 
mistaken identity and Young was ac- 
quitted at his subsequent trial. 

Bartenders didn't hesitate to shoot 
their way out of trouble. In Canyoncito, 
New Mexico, Frank Page was tending 
bar in the saloon of Rhodes and Hogan. 
Rattlesnake Bill tramped in one day and 
In an insulting manner demanded a drink, 
then refused to pay for it. Words and 
threats were exchanged, when suddenly 
Page grabbed a pistol and shot the bully 
dead. Luckily for the bartender, Rattle- 
Snake Bill was a wanted man with a price 
on his head and Page was acquitted in 
his later trial at Santa Fe. 

Jerry Barton was another bartender 
who didn’t take sass from his customers. 
Barton worked in a saloon in Charleston, 
Arizona, and had killed several men in 
Shooting affrays. Yet when he killed a 
man with a blow of his fist, the jury 
was horrified and sent him up for a 
stretch at Yuma prison. 

In Pecos, Texas, in 1896, Barney Riggs 
had trouble with two men named Ear- 
heart and Denson. Riggs was tending bar 
in the Orient Saloon one day when his 
two enemies came in and started a row. 
Barney knew the fight was just an ex- 
cuse to get the drop on him, so he beat 
them to the draw and shot Denson 
through the head. Earheart ran out into 
the street, but Riggs stepped to the door 
As calmly shot him through the head 
also. 


NIO STORY of the western saloon 

would be complete without some 
mention of the women who worked the 
frontier circuit. Simply stated, and tele- 
vision and the movies to the contrary, 
such women were seldom more or less 
than prostitutes. They traveled from the 
cowtowns to the booming mining camps, 
wherever the money was, hoping to 
marry a rich cattleman or miner or some- 
how to get off the “line.” The glamour 
of such a life wore off quickly and al- 
though a few did manage to marry and 
settle down, most of them could only 
look forward to a life of degradation as 
the price of their charms slipped lower 
and lower year by year. 

The saloon and dancehall girls were 
usually dissatisfied (or dishonored) city 
girls, recruited in the East and sold on 
the glamorous life waiting in the pioneer 
West. In the saloons they were quickly 
dizilusioned but there was nowhere to 
£o. Their job was to dance with the 
ratrons, when a saloon had music, and 

» that their partners spent as much 
tie as possible at the bar. Whenever her 
partner ordered, the girl was handed a 
“lite check which could be redeemed for 
= hit, or twelve and a half cents, Later 
‘ae couple would retire for the night, 
“cmetiines in the back of the saloon or 
22 ihabby “boarding house" nearby. 

zt all saloons allowed these women 
„7.1 and gradually drinking houses and 
“2a; ኮዐህ5ር3 became separate entities. 
4^ early as the 1850s, however, San 
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Francisco had plush red-light houses 
with their own bars which catered only 
to the wealthier class of patrons. 

There were degrees in the quality of 
saloons, ns in anything else, but the 
owner of a first-class drinking establish- 
ment was almost invariably a pillar of 
the community. Often a saloon owner was 
at the same time a banker, a mayor, a 
city councilman or even a legislator. 
Mark Twain commented on this social 
paradox in his book, Roughing It. 

"In Nevnda, for n time, the lawyer, the 
editor, the banker, the chief desperado, 
the chief gambler, and the saloonkeeper 
occupied the same level in society, and 
it was the highest. The cheapest and 
easiest way to become an influential man 
and be looked up to by the community 
at large was to stand behind a bar, wear 
a cluster-diamond pin, and sell whiskey. 
I am not sure but that the saloonkeeper 
held a shade higher rank than any other 
member of society. His opinion had 
weight. It was his privilege to say how 
the elections should go. No great move- 
ment could succeed without the counte- 
nance and direction of the saloonkeepers. 
It was a high favor when the chief saloon- 
keeper consented to serve in the legisla- 
ture or on the board of aldermen. Youth- 
ful ambition hardly aspired so much to 
the honors of the law, or the army and 
navy, as to the dignity of proprietorship 
in a saloon." 

Of course, the West would have been 
won without the aid of the saloon and 
there are those who say it would have 
been won much sooner. But the saloon 
fulfilled a need that is fundamental to 
all primitive societies. Too, in a very real 
sense, the whiskey was a fuel that helped 
hard-working men carve an empire out 
of a wilderness. Liquor provided an end- 
less variety of grief, but it also gave the 
men companionship and the strength to 
face a tomorrow filled with suffering, 
death, and just plain hard work. In its 
time and place, the frontier saloon played 
a definite part which could only be evalu- 
ated by a bone-weary farmer, a calloused 
prospector or a saddle-sore cowboy. 

A freighter was taking a wagonload of 
supplies into the Black Hills at the height 
of the 1876 gold rush. Another freighter, 
returning to Cheyenne, stopped to pass 
the time of day and get the news. 

"Whater yuh loaded with?" inquired 
the returning freighter. 

"Twenty barrels of whiskey and a 
couple sacks 'o flour." 

The outbound freighter scratched his 
head for a moment before he drawled. 
"What in hell you goin' to do with all 
that flour?" 


Legend of the Circle G 
(Continued from page 32) 


One of the more colorful tales of lost 
bandit loot concerns two brothers who 
are said to have owned the Circle G after 
Peter Gallagher left the ranch. Always 
operated under the name Gallagher 
Ranch and claiming the same irregular 
boundaries of its original 10,000 acres, 
the ranch has had many owners and 
operators during the waning days of the 
"Old West" and into the early 1900s. 
Leased by large cattle companies, it was 
once the headquarters of a 300,000-acre 
cattle empire. At other times it was 
leased or owned by individuals, two of 
whom were brothers. 

As the story goes, one of the men was 
out alone searching for stray cattle and 
was riding the banks of the San Geroni- 
mo in one of the canyons whose stcep, 
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rugged walls are pockmarked with caves. 
Just why he should have elected to look 
for stray cows in a cave is not explained, 
and possibly that was not his motive for 
exploration. Stories of buried treasure 
hidden near the Old Spanish Trail were 
probably even more numerous then than 
they are today. Perhaps he abandoned 
cattle for treasure hunting. 

Whatever the explanation, the cowboy 
is said to have returned to the ranch- 
house filled with excitement to tell his 
brother that he had found a vast treasure 
in one of the caves. He had marked the 
entrance with his shirt and had come 
hell-for-leather back to the ranch to en- 
list help in moving the treasure. The loot 
was so extensive and in such quantity 
that a wagon and mule team would be 
E to haul it back to the ranch, he 
said. 

The two men set out for the cave in 
a buckboard drawn by a team of fine 
mules. In the vehicle with them was a 
loaded shotgun, rattling and banging 
about their feet as the men put the whip 
to the mules to send the buckboard 
careening cross-country in a cloud of fly- 
ing gravel and rock. A wheel crashed into 
a chuckhole, the buckboard bounced and 
swayed, the loaded shotgun discharged 
accidentally, and the brother who had 
found the treasure cave was mortally 
wounded. The surviving brother is said 
to have roamed the hills and canyons of 
the Circle G for years, searching for a 
cave along the San Geronimo marked 
with an old shirt. 

During the years Mrs. McNutt has 
owned the Gallagher Ranch, treasure 
hunters have periodically shown up to 
ask permission to search the canyons and 
hills for treasure buried in a bygone day. 
They have come armed with maps and 
enthusiasm and many have searched for 
weeks on end, but none has ever found 
the fabled treasure once marked by a 
dead man’s shirt, or any other for which 
they might have searched. 

“Tales of the Circle G and its hidden 
fortunes are colorful and I love them,” 
Mrs. McNutt smiles. “But I have never 
searched for that kind of wealth. I have 
lived in the Southwest so Jong that when 
I see a stream of clear, cold water gush- 
ing from a two-inch pipe here in the 
patio of Gallagher Ranch, I am the 
wealthiest woman in the world.’’. 


ላ Complete Wipe-out 


(Conttnucd from page 18) 


DUDE ROUNDS was at the Old Rake 

Ranch on White River when this 
three-day storm began. All of his stock 
were within his sight from the ranch 
house, either in the feed lot, in the shed, 
or sheltered by the cottonwood trees and 
plum thickets in the river bottom. But 
he had to buck his way through the hard- 
driving snowstorm even to throw feed to 
them from the haystack or to open the 
waterholes in the river. 

The snow and wind pounded the prairie 
and the trees for three days, screamed 
through the complex of ranch buildings, 
drove the snow in drifts against the 
windward sides of the buildings until a 
man could walk from the drifts to the 
roofs of the buildings as if they were at 
one level. During daylight there was no 
vision from the inside of a house. 
Human breath, the steam from the coffee 
Rot or the kettle of beans sought the win- 

owpanes and turned to frost. Even at 
night the coal oil lamp seemed subdued 
to those inside, and hardly enough light 


would penetrate the frosty panes to guide 
a man to the nearby cod pile or out- 
house. 

For three days Dude Rounds watched 
from inside the house, for a break to 
penetrate the thick curtain, a veritable 
maelstrom from ground to sky, moving 
with its terrible force of rushing black- 
ness. The fourth day broke clear and 
cold, with 20 below temperature, and so 
still that a man seemed deafened by the 
very lack of sound. 

A few head of cattle had died at the 
Rake Ranch, but most of them moved in 
confused directions looking for hay and 
water. Cold weather alone seldom kills 
a cow, but lack of food and Chinook winds 
take their toll. 

On the second day after the storm had 
ended, the mail carrier came by the Rake 
Ranch and reported various ranchers' 
losses. He said that he had heard that the 
Corb Morse cattle had gone over the Wall 
and nearly 6,000 head had died. 

Dude Rounds saddled and rode close 
enough to the pile-up to see what had 
happened. Not a thing was alive. A heavy 
blanket of snow covered the pile of car- 
casses, and underneath a coating of ice 
had formed. Dude rode within a few 
feet of the knoll where the big steer was 
perched, cold and starved, but still in a 
truculent mood. He pulled his Winchester 
from its scabbard and fired one shot. It 
was the end of the herd started seventeen 
years before with 150 head of heifers 
carrying the Beer Mug brand. 

At the ranch house on the “15” spread, 
I. S. M. Brown, Corb Morse’s manager, 
looked at the branding irons hanging on 
the corral fence, rolled his clothes and 
blankets, tied them back of the saddle, 
and rode West. He stopped at the Rake 
Ranch and put his horse in the barn, 
went into the house, took a pull from a 
bottle of whiskey in the cupboard and sat 
down. Corb Morse wouldn't be needing a 
manager for sometime. He was com- 
pletely wiped out. 


Western Book Roundup 
(Continued from page 59) 


liness and violence. Frontier Trails, the 
Autobiography of Frank M. Canton 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $2.00) 
edited by Edward Everett Dale is now 
available as Volume 30 in the Western 
Frontier Library. Canton was accused of 
shooting from ambush John Tisdale and 
Ranger Jones, thought to be rustlers by 
the Wyoming Stockgrowers Association. 
Canton denied this charge and was, in 
fact, cleared in court. Recent writings 
claim his innocence is doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, Canton was respected as a man of 
courage and never lacked for work as a 
champion of law and order. 


VACATIONING ON THE PECOS 


Not every family has a father like 
Calvin Horn. Not every family has seven 
children. But most families have similar 
opportunities to draw closer together and 
enjoy each other more in the great out- 
doors. Climbing a Rainbow, A Family 
Journey of Discovery (Horn & Wallace, 
$6.50) by Calvin Horn relates the per- 
sonal and tender experiences of the Horn 
family during an exciting summer in the 
Pecos wilderness of New Mexico. Fish- 
ing, learning to ride, exploring ghost 
towns, meeting the Pecos Indians, and à 
family pack trip made the summer all 
too short. This story is expertly told and 
beautifully illustrated with color phcte- 


True West 


graphs. Calvin Horn is well known to 
many western readers. He is author of 
the book, New Mezico's Troubled Years, 


HANDSOME WAYS TO BEAT WINTER'S GOLD 
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served many years in the New Mexico 
House of Representatives and Senate and 
founded the publishing house of Horn 
and Wallace. In this day when we hear 
50 much about recreation, outdoor acti- 
vities, and family values, Climbing a 
Rainbow is a vivid testimonial that it 
can all be true. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 


The early Christian custom of burying 
the dead within church walls was for- 
bidden by the Spanish through a decree 
sent to all Spanish colonies by the King 
in 1798. The decree reached Santa Fe in 
1789, but with typical reaction of the 
New World to royal decrees, New Mexi- 
cans resisted the new ruling until 1833. 
Only Indians and paupers might properly 
be buried in outdoor plots. But grave 
markers put up by early explorers and 
traders for those who died in the terri- 
tory gave some precedence to the custom. 
By the last half of the 18th Century 
Erave markers flourished in the campo- 
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often whitewashed.—appeared. Campo- 
santos (Amon Carter Museum of West- 
ern Art, $4.00) is a photographic essay 
by Dorothy Benrimo which beautifully 
portrays the early Spanish grave mark- 
ers. The book has a commentary by 
Rebecca Salsbury James and historical 
notes by E. Boys. It is an unusual presen- 
tation of a unique art form and preserves 
for posterity the feelings and culture of 
the 18th Century New Mexicans. Such 
grave markers are rapidly giving way 
to the elements or to more sophisticated 
modern forms. For this reason, Campo- 
santos is a timely and important record 
of this segment of Western American 
history. 
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Frank Woolley's Last Journey 
( Continued from page 19) 


the train and asked if he had any in- 
formation concerning Frank. 

At this point, Mrs. Burton burst into 
tears and rushed into the station. The 
man, whose name was Aiken, told Edwin 
the following story: 

After leaving the camp on the Mojave 
where the horses were lost, Frank had 
ridden to Martin's Station in Cajon Pass 
where he spent the night. The next day 
he went on to San Bernardino and inter- 
viewed the man from whom the horses 
had been purchased, but could find no 
trace of them. However, he did learm that 
the previous summer the horses had been 
pastured at a hay ranch at the head of 
the Mojave. Frank thought it possible 
that the horses had returned to the ranch, 
and he decided to investigate the area. 

He returned to Martin’s Station where 
he spent the night. The next morning, 
after obtaining fresh supplies from Mar- 
tin, he pushed on toward the ranch. 
When several days had passed and Frank 
hed not returned. Martin determined to 
search for him at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Aiken and his teamsters had arrived 
at the station the next morning. They 
were in a hurry to reach their destina- 
tion and were not inclined to take time 
to search for one missing man, but Mar- 
tin finally persuaded them to look for 
Woolley at the ranch. In return he would 
give them oats for their teams. When the 
party arrived at the ranch, it took very 
little searching to discover the remains 
of Franklin Woolley. 

It seemed evident that Woolley had 
reached his destination the first day. 
Frank probably had lain down and 
dropped off to sleep against a stack of 
hay—only to be awakened by a group of 
fifteen or twenty Indians. 

As Frank Woolley was unarmed— 
neither he nor his brother carried guns 
—he had no means of defending himself. 
From signs found by the teamsters, 
Woolley attempted to break through the 
ring of hostile savages surrounding him, 
but he had run only a few steps before 
he was brought down by several arrows. 

After killing Woolley, the Indians 
stripped the clothing from his body, cut 
the throat of the mule he had been rid- 
ing, and killed nine head of horses which 
were at the ranch. They then fled to the 
mountains. 

The previous year a party of men who 
had been employed to put up hay at the 
ranch had killed three Indians and, de- 
capitating them, had placed their heads 
on fence posts. Because of this barbarous 
act. the tribe had sworn that white men 
should never again occupy the place. It 
was for this reason that the Indians had 
murdered Frank Woolley when they 
found him sleeping at the ranch. 


"'Y' HE TEAMSTERS took Woolley’s re- 
mains back to Martin’s Station where 
they were buried. And here should have 
ended the journey of Frank Woolley. But 
upon hearing the story, Edwin im- 
mediately determined to recover the re- 
mains of his brother, take them to San 
Bernardino and, after having them prop- 
erly prepared, carry them across the 
desert to the waiting family. Unfortu- 
nately though, he was completely without 
funds. 
Edwin confided his plan to Aiken and 
told him of his plight. To his disappoint- 
ment, Aiken was unable to help, for he 


was penniless also. However, Aiken did 
tell him of a man, traveling with the 
teamsters, who had let slip the informa- 
tion that he was carrying $1,500. The 
man, a Mr. Durkee, was sympathetic to 
Woolley’s plight and lent him the money. 

After borrowing a wagon and team, 
Woolley took his brother’s body to San 
Bernardino, where a zinc casket was 
provided. Then began the last journey 
of Franklin Woolley. 

After leaving San Bernardino, Edwin 
returned to Martin’s Station. Here he 
was joined by the owner of the borrowed 
wagon, an old Italian on his way to San 
Francisco, who agreed to ride with Wool- 
ley to the trails’ fork where Edwin’s own 
Wagon awaited him. There they would 
separate. Woolley was to take half the 
team to draw his precious cargo across 
the desert to St. George. The owner 
would use the other half to return to 
Martin’s Station—there to await the re- 
turn of the horses Edwin Woolley bor- 
rowed. 

Now the brother faced an almost im- 
possible task. Alone, once more without 
funds, unarmed, using only part of a 
team, he had to make his way across 
nearly 300 miles of desert. There were 
only six places along the trail he chose 
where water could be obtained, and even 
this water was often brackish and un- 
palatable. 

Edwin Woolley, however, was a stub- 
born man. He had great faith in his own 
power and in the power of One greater 
than man. And so, ignoring the fears of 
the owner of the wagon, he started across 
the desert. 

The heat during the day was so ter- 
rible—often reaching temperatures of 
more than 100 degrees—that Woolley was 
forced to travel at night. As the team 
was barely able to draw the heavy wagon 
through the sand and the loose soil of the 
desert, Woolley was forced to drive slow- 
ly, letting the horses pick their way. Of- 
ten the team would struggle a whole 
night and proceed only a few miles. 

Woolley had completed about two- 
thirds of his Journey when he met the 
old prospector bound for White Pine. The 
old man was riding a mule and leading a 
second which was carrying his equipment. 

Woolley persuaded the old man to aid 
him in his task. The mules were un- 
packed and harnessed to the wagon, the 
packs were loaded beside the casket, and 
the pair continued their journey toward 
St. George. 

In the meantime, the company freight 
train had reached St. George. The team- 
sters knew nothing of the whereabouts of 
the Woolley brothers. They knew only 
that Frank had gone back from the 
Mojave to look for the Jost horses, and 
that Edwin had waited at the fork for 
his brother to return. 

After several days had passed without 
any news being received, telegrams were 
sent to Salt Lake City and from there 
to San Francisco, asking for informa- 
tion regarding the missing men. None 
was obtainable. 

Several more days elapsed, still with 
no word, and the town council decided 
to send out a search party with orders 
to follow the trail as far as California, 


RAYMOND W. THORP 
Died September 9, 1966 


This news was received os we went 


to press. Please see I'rontier Post 
in the January Frontier Times for 
further details. 


Truc Wes? 


11 necessary, and to find the missing men 
at all cost. This party had traveled only 
fifteen miles from St. George when it 
met Woolley driving the wagon which 
bore his brother's remains. 

Except for a story told by the old 
prospector years later, very little is 
known about this agonizing journey and 
the hardships involved. Edwin always re- 
fused to discuss the subject and would 
only say, “Our Father was with me." 


Miracles of the Old-Time 
Medicine Men 
(Continued from page 22) 


men to place, pushed to one side with 
the four individual rocks still on top, the 
robe which. had covered the pit neatly 
folded on these, and the ropes and bow- 
strings which had bound White Bull ar- 
ranged on the robe. 


AMONG THE people who did not be- 

lieve in medicine men, perhaps the 
greatest doubter or dissenter was Crow 
King, a prominent leader of the Hunk- 
papa Sioux. 

In the beginning, Crow King had been 
a firm believer in the good that medicine 
men could accomplish. In this belief he 
had impoverished himself by hiring some 
of them to cure his brother of that com- 
mon Indian scourge, tuberculosis. 

In all probability, if they had been 
honest with him and had let him know 
that his brother was suffering with what 
was then an incurable disease, Crow 
King would have remained an adherent. 

ut each, in turn, had practiced his 
Specialty and, then pronouncing his 
brother cured or stating that he would be 
healthy within a short space of time, had 
departed with a stiff fee levied on (what 
was then) the plentiful horse herd of 
Crow King. 

The latter had been one of the wealthy 
men of the Hunkpapa division of Sioux. 
With the passage of time and from a 
succession of medicine men who had been 
called in from far and wide, his wealth 
nad departed with them and his brother 
had grown steadily worse. 

Shortly after his brother’s death, the 
disconsolate Crow King conceived a plan 
for revenge on the men who had be- 
trayed and impoverished him. Building 
a great lodge, he sent out personal invi- 
tations to all medicine men close enough 
to attend, whether or not they had taken 
part in the double crime of assisting his 
brothers demise and bankrupting him- 
self under false pretenses. The occasion 
was to be on the order of a convention for 
medicine men, with a grent fenst and 
outstanding entertainment guaranteed to 
be different from anything they had 
ever seen or heard before. 

From so great n leader as Crow King, 
tte invitation was tantamount to a com- 
mend and with his past generosity to 
four their imagination on, wonderful 
things were to be expected. 

Crow King personnl welcomed the 
guests and directed them to their places 
within the lodge. A roaring fire was in 
te center of the lodge with many aromat- 
. and mouth-watering odors wafting 
za: their quivering and expectant nos- 

When ull had arrived who could be 
#7ሠሩ!ር0 in the length of time allowed 
fur their attendance, Crow King rose to 
marke his welcoming address. He extolled 
tne many virtues of those present, relat- 
..y their deeds of great accomplishment. 
fer the visitors were properly flattered 
2:42 at ease, Crow King went among 
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them, courteously requesting to see the 
amulets or charms which had made their 
powers so outstanding. 

Evidently without suspicion, each doc- 
tor yielded to his request. After he had 
made the rounds of all present, Crow 
King strode to the center of the lodge. 
Pausing there briefly and dramatically, 
for all to see, he quickly threw all of 
the helper aids into the roaring fire. 

Perhaps it was the sudden shock, the 
daring of Crow King, or maybe because 
their powers had been taken away, but 
not a hand was raised. Crow King did 
not wither away, become infested with 
running sores or gaping, horrible wounds. 
Quite to the contrary, nothing out of the 
ordinary happened. This might have been 
even more terrible to the onlookers. Here 
were all of the miracle doctors defied by 
one man to do their worst and nothing 
was happening! 

Crow King next proceeded to the main 
business of the meeting. He reminded the 
medicine men of their empty services to 
his brother and how they had relieved 
him of his wealth under false represen- 
tation. He challenged them that if they 
really possessed the powers they had so 
often boasted, now was the time to 
demonstrate on him, while he was stand- 
ing before them. He invited them to do 
their worst, or their best, either singly 
or in concert. 

Crow King had only one reservation— 
that any course they might choose, either 
physically or spiritually, must be made 
Ínce to face with him. He was ready to 
defend himself in any and in every way, 
then or in the future. If they wished to 
leave, they were free to do so. If they 
wished to stay and partake of the feast 


prepared for them, that also was up to 


them. 

Some feel that Crow King's attitude 
of scorn toward medicine men and any 
course of action they might take was 
the death knell of native doctors and their 
claim of supernatural assistance. But it 
is more likely that the extinction of the 
buffalo and the passing of the. ancient 


nomadic way of life spelled the end for ` 


the native doctor, or medicine man. Con- 
finement to reservations brought the In- 
dian into contact with the scientifically 
trained physician. Progress was slow at 
first, but progress was made until the 
Indians had almost forgotten the old-time 
miracle healing. 

Around the turn of the present cen- 
tury, a reporter inquired of a surviving 
member of the old way of life as to 
why there were no more native doctors 
who could create miracles. The old-timer 
answered that the younger generation 
no longer believed. They hadn't enough 
faith in the old way of life for the cre- 
ation of miracles. 

It would seem that the same thing 
has been said often enough in other 
languages, of other civilizations. 


. Author's Note: For those who would 

like to pursue this subject further, see 

North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
October, 1928. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, 
University of Nebraska Press, George 
Bird Grinnell. 

Yellow Wolf, Caxton Printers, L. C. Mc- 
Whorter. 

Cheyenne Indians, originally two volumes, 
George Bird Grinnell. 

My Friend, the Indian, Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co. James McLaughlin. 

American, Frank B. Linderman, World 
Book Company. 


The Missouri, Stanley Vestal, Rinehart 
and Company 

Assiniboines, James Larpenteur Long, 
University of Oklahoma Press. 

Crow Indians, Robert H. Lowie, Rine- 
hart and Company. 


Pai Pai Deceit 
(Continued from page 41) 


way was dangerous. Finally, to be on the 
move seemed better than waiting in an 
unfriendly settlement and the sooner I 
could find out what had happened to 
Manuel or what was going to happen to 
me, the better. 

On the edge of the clearing we picked 
up fresh tracks and I began to feel a 
little better. Maybe Quai Tano had lived 
up to his promise, and maybe Manuel 
really had been delayed becnuse of a lost 
horse. For a while I relaxed a bit, then 
as we got into heavier growth and the 
tracks were harder to follow I grew more 
tense. 

At the edge of a small stream the 
tracks stopped. It looked planned, an old 
trick of going up or down a stream bed 
so that no one could follow. Before I 
realized what was happening, Chief 
Sanchos put his horse into the stream 
and crossed, with me following. Somehow 
when we reached the other bank the 
Chief was behind me and we were headed 
into unbroken chaparral. Without a 
second thought I pulled my gun and 
swung around in the saddle to face 
Sanchos, standing up in the stirrups and 
leaning toward me with knife blade 
gleaming. 

"We go back!" was all I said as I held 
my gun on him. 


Back ON the other side of the stream 

I ordered the Chief to dismount and 
stack up a mound of brush which I set 
afire. Dark smoke from the green and 
dry growth whirled up and discolored the 
sky. We waited. ; 

There was no way for me to judge time. 
We were so quiet that the birds came 
back and moved about without suspicion. 
I hoped the signal would be seen by 
Manuel if he were still alive. As I began 
to wonder how much longer I should stay 
there, the sound came of horses splash- 
ing in the stream and hoofs striking rock. 
More Indians? If so, there would be 
nothing to do but shoot and try to escape. 

When Quai Tano and Manuel rode into 
sight I wanted to shout for joy, but even 
at a distance I could tell that there had 
been trouble. A bloodstained bandage on 
Manuel’s arm was more obvious than the 
bloody pants leg of Quai Tano. I could 
tell that Manuel was angry even before 
he spoke. 

“That doublecrossing Quai Tano told 
his father I want to buy a mine. He de- 
lays and makes excuses. Last night some- 
one try to get me, only I'm too fast. Just 
got my arm. This morning he say we go 
to the mine.” 

Manuel rezched into his pocket and 
handed me a sample of copper ore. 
“Doublecrossing Indian tried to tell me 
it was the same as the rock he showed 
us at the jail. Then he says he kept his 
word and doesn't owe any more!" 

Manuel turned to the Chief and spat, 
“Your son no good—liar, thief. His word 
no good!" ۲ ۱ 

Chief Jose spoke to his Son in a 
language unfamiliar to either Manuel cz 
me, and when Quai Tano only shook his 
head, the father asked Manuel in Mexican 


True Wes 


why he said bad things about his son. 

"You going to tell him?" Manuel 
asked Quai Tano. 

There was no reply so Manuel ex- 
plained the situation to the waiting 
father. Chief Sanchos suddenly burst into 
angry statements aimed at his drooping 
son and then he turned to us, “Gold bring 
trouble to Pai Pai. Long time ago curse 
of death fall on any Pai that go where 
gold found. He keep promise, tell you 
how to find gold, he not go with you." 

Manuel was muttering about believing 
nn Indian, but accepted the offer of di- 
rections. We had to trust the Chief, for 
nothing would be gained by pushing 
Quai Tano against his fear of a curse. 

Night would soon put us in more 
danger and we would be better off mov- 
ing toward the area pointed out by the 
Indian, even though it was directly oppo- 
site from where he had led Manuel that 
morning. 

We were a couple of tired men as we 
made camp that night. From all appear- 
ances we were no closer to the rich gold 
deposit than we had been in El Alamo. 
And we were far from being out of 
danger even though the Chief had assured 
us no one would bother our mining 
operations. 


THE NEXT DAY we found Quai Tano's 

“much gold” in a cave just as he had 
described it. A quartz wall was embedded 
with gold nuggets of all sizes. We worked 
fast and long hours hoping to get a good 
load to haul out before the Indians 
changed their minds. It quickly became 
obvious that this was a rich pocket and 
that when it was worked out, there would 
be no object in staying longer. 

As our supplies dwindled, the ore built 
up until each animal had all they could 
pack out on the steep rocky txail. 

It was a long hard trip back to El 
Alamo and we really never felt safe until 
we were in sight of the town. ۸ few 
days' rest and we felt that the trip had 
been well worth the hazards. Five 
thousand dollars in gold ore in the early 
1900s was a fortune and well worth the 
risk of your life. 

There was still the long trip through 
desert and mountains to the United States 
where we would get full value for our 
find. Considering what we had just been 
through, the move to the border would 
Just be play, and Manuel’s family in 
Mexicali would handle the sale. 

It was decided that Manuel would go 

first with his half of the gold and work 
out all the arrangements. Being a native 
his chances of nvoiding bandits were far 
better than mine. What we didn't know 
was that the Revolution had spilled over 
into Lower California from Sonora. 
. Manuel was taken prisoner within a 
talf mile of Mexicali and held as a spy. 
His gold was confiscated and only 
through the help of friends did he escape 
with his life. 

1 የዐህደከ the years I have been in and 
rat cf the Pai Pai country many times, 
tat now I search for rare gems. Last 
arar I was in the area of the old Rancho 
Dolores hunting crystals. The country 
stays much the same but many of the 
+grri oi have vanished. Buildings which 
vce sheltered large families now lean 
caciy, and windows are only gaping holes. 

At seventy-five I stil enjoy the un- 
‘rapped mountains and narrow trails. 
Deere is still the excitement of adven- 
tim when I'm far down in the tip of 
Yexicn’s Lower California, for the people 
**erz have changed but little. 


*Syrvember-December, 1966 


“PULL ‘EM OUT” SEW LEATHER 


The campaign is beginning to roll, Wo AND TOUGH MATERIALS EASILY 


had a letter from a reader not long ago COMPLETE, EASY-TO-USE, HEAVY DUTY 
STITCHER KIT IN ONE COMPACT TOOL 


saying that ho found TRUE WEST and 
FRONTIER TIMES covered up on nearly 
evory newsstand he checked, He began dig- 
ging thom out and left them showing. He 
said every copy sold as long as he kept 
thom from being covored up by oiher mag- 
a1ines. 


THIS 15 A TREMENDOUS HELP! Our 


newsstand sales aro our lifo's blood and you Plastic. or other heavy materiale. Quick "push pull 
just can't sell a magazino when nobody can Acton WONG و‎ aran TSE tena دیا رو‎ tar S 
soo it. So, when you seo TRUE WEST or DA oe ube 342297. Ci. ‘Awnings, Seat 
FRONTIER TIMES covered up, keop it In | — Zi ness ‘waxes “thread, [89 yas) «1 erit, comained (ከቦ 
the group it's with, but pull out the filo | HERC REUS negates and thread. always available, Send 
so it can be oasily seon, and Podner— $198 money order or check. and we Ray, ata ite 
you'll have us smiling like a jackass eating SPORTSMAN'S POST 


biiersl Lake Ave. Ext, Dept. M-354, Danbury, Conn. 1 


“POCKET MAGNETOMETER" 
This is another sensational Instrument developed in our Rescarch Laboratory and added to the 
*. famous OREMASTER ۶ of super sensitive apace age, prospecting and research instruments, 
This Is an exceptionally ۶۵ magnetic meter and will automatically react to either ۵ 
detectable positive or negative magnetic field in an ore sampic, vein, cro body or plece of 
' float. Will pin point the source or sources ef these fields to show the richest ۰ Will react 
፡" 4 through wood, aluminum, quartz, water. lee, snow, med and dirt. Add one of these to your 
modern Oremaster equipment, No batteries requircd— weight only 7 ۵۸.6۵ 227 43 1 
Price—$29.50. No Sales Tox $10 03 down—Balance $5.00 por month 
Special Models ۰4۱۵۱۱۱۵۲۴ For Mobile Precipe: ting 


WHITE'S ELECTRONICS 
Dept. TW Sweet Home, Oregon 


The OREMASTER 


1218 Main Street 


<> + moc t* 
i 


Ae 


No. 225 STAG — “OLD GRIZZLY" 42979979 A 
Exact Sizo 5M-inch. Price $4.50 Postpaid ; 
MAHER & GROSH CUTLERY CO., Box-112W, Clyde, Ohlo 43410—Established 1877 


SS“ سم‎ ናሜ ت‎ ፌመ” ፄፍፌመ” C 
" سح‎ ጠመ .- ud 


RIVER OAKS 
FISHING 
LODGE 


asks: "So you can't afford 
to go south for the winter?" 

D core ی‎ mae o ` If you aren't planning on it 
..1 ር. LIA መመመ መመ ee because of finances listen: 
WE BELIEVE WE CAN RELAX YOU ALL WINTER AT THIS BEAUTY 
SPOT FOR WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE AT HOME! Think of e cabin on 
Lake LBJ (which IS docp in the heart of Texas!), oloctrically ۵۰ 
linens furnished, a boat of your own, onclosed fishing dock (whon thoy 
are biting you don't even have to mess with a boel!], covered boat 
stall for the boat we furnish you. refrigerated air {and you'll noed tt 
some fall and wintor days!), real nico kitchenettes—woll, tho works for 
an idea! winter down south at EXTRA SPECIAL monthly ratos. 


STAY WITH US ALL WINTER—AND MISS THE SNOW! 


= >» Or, we'll take you for a day, ۵ weekend—aony timo. 
;' We are, however, especially appealing to those 
who want to spend the winter relaxing in a wonder- 
| ful, friendly spot surrounded by an area of beauty 
i {| and charm. This lake (a port of the Colorado River 
| chain) is in the middle of the largest concentration 
of whileteil deer on this conlinent. Wild turkey, 
dove—dozens of types of game and animals. This 
| was tho Comanches’ favorilo hunting grounds. 

Winter fishing is ospocially good. Big yollow cat, 
channels, black bass, crappic, the scrappy white 
bass, big bream—all winter long! 


۱۱ Oh, hock fire! You just can’t toll about a place liko this in an ad. Write 
۱۱ for brochure, and prices designed to curl your toenails right back in your 
መመመ Loots!—Gede and Nina Sindorf. 

RIVER OAKS FISHING LODGE, P.O. Box 358, Kingsland, Texas, Phone 388-4818 
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CLASSIFIED 


(30c per word, cash with order) 


Books & Magazines 
"BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES" by Frank Fish 


—Succeisful Treasure expert. Fish spent 42 year 
retearching this information. An outhentic guide and 
reference book, Mako treasure hunting your Hobby 
—moke pay. Price $1.50 post paid. Publisher— 


d 
Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton Drive, Chino, California. 


NEYADA JREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Lerge Folded Map 800 Place Name Glossary; Rail- 
roads, Camps, Camel Trail, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1296/3 Yosemite, Son Jose 26, California. 


ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large smoller early map. 1,200 
place nome RA minet, cone Indien reser- 
volions, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 1296H Yosemite, Son 
Joso, Colifornio. 


BOTTLE IDENTIFICATION by Putnam. A reference 
book that deicribes old bottles and their moulds. 
Names each bottle, gives its size ond use. Potent 
dales of spring stoppers end crown caps. More than 
1,000 picluret token irom the old time boile maker's 
catalogs. Retai) $2.75 Postpoid, H, E. Putnam, Box 
517 Jamestown, California. 


LOCATE ANY BOOKS! Any subject. No obligation. 
تابن‎ Bookfinders, Box 15070, Orlando, Florida 
803 


GHOST TOWN DIRECTORY OF THE WEST—Over 
340 sites in ten western states. Pictures and mops. 
Price $1.00. Piorce Publishing Co., Dept. A-6, Box 
5221, Abilene, Texas. 


BOOK HUNTING OUR BUSINESS. Service (5 our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction guaran- 
1۵60. D.-J Book [DR Box 3352 Son Bernadino, 
Colifornia 92404. 


101 EASY WAYS TO FIND BURIED TREASURE. A book 
for elf treasure hunters, crammed full of information. 
Only $2.00 cash, check or M.O. Dayne Chastain, Route 
2, Seminolc, Oklahoma 74B43. 


"DIG THOSE CRAZY BOTILES." Drawings of over 
250 ۵۱۱۱65 with descriptions, history, color, size, ond 
pricing. Plus a special section on miniature whiskeys. 
$2.00 pcs!peid, Don Keufímen, 3520 Laramie Street, 
Cheyenne, Woyoming. 


DOOK FINDERS— free ony book you 
are looking for. 80,000 books in stock. No obliga- 
tion. Send poilcacd with information. BOOK GAL- 
LERY, 604 ክ. Orcgon, El Peso, Texas. 


search for 


MAN-CARRYING KITES! - Tele oeral .phetes from 
kijcs] All obout it in "The Giant Kites. Send $1.00. 
Omega Press, P.O. Box 613-A, Tustin, California 


92680. — 
"OLD BOTTLES AND GHOST TOWNS,’ 400 bottle 


sketches, hislory, criginol ۰ "Bottle Talk, new, 
rescarch, many sketches, $2.15 each, postpoid. 
"Cherm History ond Heritage," 76 pictures. tradi- 


l'on, Old West. $2.75 astpoid. Adele Reed, 272 
Shepard. Lono, _ Bishop, olifornia 93514. 


RACKETS “AND SWINOLES can get your maney righ! 
in your own hore town, Our new report, “Rackets 
and Swindles"' tells oll ard can help beep you from 
፻፳ ፈጥ, 'ይኒርስ.' Send $1.00. Omega Press, P.O. Box 
13- A, Tustin, California 92590. 


BOOKS on catlle and outlaws, Texas histories Cf oM 
sorts, bought ond sold. Catalogues sen! free on re- 
questi, Prico Donicl, Jr.. Bookseller, P.O. Box Onc, 


Liberty, Texas 77575. 


GHOST TOWN MAPS, New Book Titled “Col: Torno 
Ghost Town Trails’ hes pictures, maps to Californis 
host towns $2.95. F. Abbott, 1513 West Romneyo 
rive, Anaheim, Calif. 

BARBED WIRE HANDBOCK (For 6 (For Collectors) with 
sketches and descriptions cf mony types cf borbed 
wire, This bosk is very beipful for the ۰ 
$1.45 postoa.d. Tommy Terrer, 1626 Savage Drive, 
Mesquite, Teros 75149. 


"CULLEN BAKER, TEXAS GUNFIGHTER,” by ፪3፦- 


tholomew, clothbsund, with facsimile of Orr's 1870 
book; የፅር፤6| troubles 100 years oqo. $3.00 postpaid. 
Frontier Books, _Toyatvate, : Texas 79726. . 

“THE BOTTLE TRAIL," Bottle His Histories, ies. Cne thru 


Six. Many Brands ond Sodas sketcked in New, Vol. 
ume Six, $2.15 cach bcok prepaid. May Jeres, Ber 
23, Nara Viso, New Mexicc 53430. — 


COMPLETE SET of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES. 
Lots exiros, Best offer. Earl Voiles, 2115 Beords'cv 
ሊሄር., Oildale. Calif. 93303. 


WESTERN YESTERDAYS by Forest Crossen. Volumes 
۱, Il, ||! and IV. Each volume different sctected 
authentic interviews with oldtime Westerners. Illes- 
tested. Clothbound, $3.50, Paper, $1.95 cack. ۰ 
tado residenls add 3% sales fax, Address WESTERN 
YESTERDAYS, Box 1433, Boulder, Colorodc 52302. 
TRUE WEST, Al Available, Russell or Remirgten 
e prints, free wilh orders of $10.00. ۵ 
Sa Hormil | Way, S San Jese, Calif. $5125. 
GHOST TOWN WN GUIDE: seta AE sie to over 103 
host towns in California, only $ Abbzti, 1513 
West Romncya Drive, Anaheim, Calif. 


. TRUE. WEST 1 through 50. FRONTIER TIMES 1 


through 5. Cash offer or trade fer o'd embossed 
whiskey bottles. Sam Merriman, Box 354, Merrill, 
Oregon. 
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Books & Magazines 


THE MOST COMPLETE TREASURE HUNTER'S LIST 
OF SOURCE MATERIAL including 1966 supplement. 
ድ nia listing of treasure articles from over 83 

ale: در‎ end journals cver the past 75 ۰ 
Ine dst sts of maps, books, publishers ond èd- 
dresses. $2.00. Research Associotes, Box E91, Perth 
Amboy, New Jerscy.—The {first 520 orders before 
January 1, 1967, will receive a FREE sct of 4 dif- 
ferent treasure maps, which ore lithographic eae 
of maps now on file in the Treasure JH Collec- 
tion of the Library of Congress, Wash co 
PAPERBACKS and | HARDCOVER  books—weslern, 
horror, cic, Galen Duncan, Pylesville, Maryland. 
FRONTIER TIMES 1 thru 43 except 8, 30, 36. TRUE 
WEST 22 thru 75 except 31, 35. Index, 3 exfras. 97 
560 plus shipping. Leo Sanford, 132 
Palo Alto, California. 


copies prime, 
Emerson Street, 


TRUE WEST 1 thru 70; FRONTIER TIMES ! thru 36 
Sour. C. Polansky, P.O. Box 1281, Irving, Texas 
61. 


THE PEYOTE STORY—Actual 
can Indian ceremonies. 43 pages. Illustrated. Col. 
leclor's Item. Special $1.00. Guaranteed. Spencer 
Books, 3295 Victory Center, North Hollywood, Calif. 
914509. 


TRUE WEST 22-77, FRONTIER TIMES ond OLD WEST 
complete, plus. $45 or offer. 782] Alta Cuesta, Cuco- 
monge, Calif. 91730. 


AMERICAN INDIAN: MAGAZINE. History, lore ond 
current news. 35ር sample copy. 51.50 o year. Write: 
MANY SMOKES, P.O. Box £895, Reno, Nevada 89593. 


TRUE WEST ccmplete except for 1, 2, 3, 4, 9. 
FRONTIER TIMES comple*se, OLD WEST complete. 
Must sell due to illness, $100.00. Poul L. Billings, 
5043 N. Clark Street. Chicago, ! Illinois 60549. 


“BACKWARD THROUGH ል BOTTLE —Ghkost towns. 
Homesteads, Bottles, Relics of Arizona Territory. 
Sketches, photos, history. Book price $2.00. Kay ۰ 
ver, 8945 E. 20th. Tucson, Arizona. 


س س A‏ ل — س 


TRUE WEST—1 thru 70. ALL EXCELLENT. No mail- 
ing stickers. Best offer. J. B. Hess, Stcele, N. Dak. 


TREASURE HUNTER'S PUBLICATION. Factual, in. 
teresting. Sample 25c. Goldbug, Dept. T, Box 598, 
Alamo, Calif. 


TRUE WEST numbers 13, 15 to 18, 
TIMES 1 to 23. Six binders. Best offer. 
cll, 5720 Marmion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRONTIER TIMES 15, 16, 21, 28, $1.00 each. ۰ 
Jo Jones, 1624 South Baltimore, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
4119. 


TRUE WEST ond FRONTIER TIMES complete. Best 
cue Vince Ebert, Route 2, Box 186, High Ridge, Mo. 


description of Ameri- 


20 to 57. FRONTIER 
Wayne Mitch- 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 


WANT OIL WELL, Limestone Quarry or strip mine? 
Prospecting cherge. Minerals already found. Mark 
Whitlock, 1901 E. Stella St.. W. Frankfort, Ill. 62398. 


BOOMING Australia nceds your skills! Government 
assiticd possoge. Details $1.00. Inv Hayer, 321A S.W. 
Salrron, Portland, Oregon. 
FREE BOOK °'900 Successful, 
Work home! Plymouth, 
11218. 


MAIL-ORDER OPPORTUNITY rew aid unprecedented 
mail-order business berus free. Howies, 131 Forest, 
Cente? pert, N.Y. 11721. 

UP TO $400/MO. Home workers urgently needed 
PART-TIME. For details write: Cesty Business Service, 
Box ۱۱6۵, Ar rlington, Texas 76210. 

OWNER RETIRING from successful Indian Relic mail- 
order bussiness. $1,590 capital required. You cen buy 
cur experience, grossing 510,000-522,023 ۷6۵۲۱۰ Scc 
ovr ed c^ page 43. BLACKHAWK. 

$420.00 MONTHLY POSSIBLE .. . Home Tygi- 
ርየ partime, Guaranteed Pročtob'e 
stevctiers, $1.00. Felse, 18177-WL, 
Ind:ena «5218. 

5220.ዐ.) MONTHLY  ጅሬ55:51]6. Sewing Babywear! Fell 
። ሮው የሮ. Weite: Cuties, Warsaw ۵7. Ind'ena 46 553. 
LEAVING > FCR. JAPAN—Wi.l take crders for beny’ 


Little-Known Businesses.’ 
137RT. Brooklyn, New York 


! For 
۱۸۰۱۳6۵0۶, ۰ 
۱۱:۵۵ 


| ና" x 12" cil painting from ۲ات۷‎ photograph. Cre 
peer c! 52=523=. احصادع‎ scenery, etc. Agen 
wanted. Serd $10.00, choto and colcr scheme, Alli. 


sos Bow ۱0۱/۵ S22 Diego, Cs'*. 92119. 


WILD WEST WAX "MUSEUM— REAL! GENUINE! Life 

size wex “cures o! Jese and Fras T: Jaces Billy the 

Kid, Beile Starr and ethers, clus gen cellection etd 
ether WESTERN OUTLAW ettractiens. Gong bus! 

iM የ0122 tourist attraction, Death of owner መ 
csick seie at iar Feice ፲=2፤::2ር5 20 x ED E-"d. 


ice. 

EXPERT 0-2۵۵ br 
Free literature. 
Karsas 64747. 


SONGWRITERS ATTENTION: F> 
sonality represct'ed ir Hotivweed. Free intfcrretcn, 
Scrgwritert D's'ribzt 2r اس سا‎ Ey 372 Non Ogden 
Orire Hz'iyezcd,. Calizern’s FOCI. 


Fishing & Hunting 


CCLLAFSIBLE FARM - POND - FiSH - TRAPS: Animal 
fraps. Postpaid. Free infesmaticn. pu res. Shawnes. 


3934 W. Brena Vista, Dalles 4. Terss. 


a pra to ۸۵۱/۵۶6۲۴ ۰ 
incesercert Dt. Box WT) le'a, 


ely you wil be cer. 


Fishing & Hunting 
FREE CATALOG . 


. saves you moncy on reloading 


equipment, calls, decoys, archery, fishing tackle, 
molds, tools, rods, blanks. FINNYSPORTS, (TR) To- 
ledo, (2516 4314. 

JEEPS $62.59 . AUTOS , BOATS. Thousands 
others direct ‘from Government! "How to Buy የበ 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR WIFE! Send $1 for 3 packages 
pure blended spices, postpaid. No salt or pepper. 
Rezipes-:cooking hints included. Specity your favorite 
dishes. Chef Frank, P.O. Box 21009, San Antonio, 
Texas 79221. See ad page 50. 


Indian Relics 


2 INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, Flint Scalping 
Knife, Flint Thunderbird 54.00. Catalog Free. ^rrow- 
head, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING 
illustrated methods. Guaranteed. 
Umatilla. Oregon. 


RARE ALLIGATOR GAR ARROWHEADS, Florida. A 
must in any relic collection. Ten for $1.00. Blackhawk, 
Umatills, Oregon, 

SELLING 20,000 ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS. Arrow- 
heads, Spearheads, flint knives, peace pipes both 
stone and clay. Ancient Skulls $25.00. Birdstones, 
bannerstones, {lint and stone Maces and Sceptres, 
boatstones, org game bells, bell pestles, bird 
arrowheads. List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 
ARROWHEAD MAKING: Complete illustrated instruc: 
tions on ancient methods. Includes | hand chipped 
arrowhead. $1.00. CANYONADA, Route 2, Box 12, 
Mountainair, New Mexico 87036. 


POTTERY, BASKETS, BEAD WORK, Artec pottery 
and figurines, excavated items and pipe fomohawks. 
Vince's, 18 West Downs, Stockton, ۰ 


SECRET, ancient 
$1.00. Blackhawk, 


List SOc. 
fornia 95204. 

AUTHENTIC Indian Artifacts 
$1.00. Mesa Verde Enterprise, 
Mexico. 


and History both for 
Box 239, Aztec, New 


CORNER TANG KNIFE for $2.00. Walker, Box 482, 
Denison, Texas. 

INDIAN ARROWHEADS: Collected along the plains 
oi the Rio Grande, 12 samples 53.00; 100 for $15.06 
500 560.00: 1000 $100.00. Nice assorted ones. Prepaid. 
Oscar Cavazos, Jr., 3010 Salinas Avenue, Laredo, 
Texas 

Inventions Wanted 

INVENTORSI Don't sell your invention, patented or 
unpstented, until you receive our offer. Eagle Devel- 


opment Company, Dept. T, 79 Wall Street, 
5. N.Y. 


INVENTORS! We will develop, 


ew York, 


sell your idea or in- 


vention, potented or unpatented. Our national manu- 
facturer-clients are urgently seeking new items for 
highest outright cash sale or royalties. Financial 


assistance available. 10 year proven performance. 
For free information write Dept. 49, Well Street ۰ 
vention Brokerage, 79 Wall Strect, New York 5, N.Y. 


PATENT Searches including Maximum speed, full atr- 
mail report and closest patent copies, $6.00. Quality 
searches expertly administered. Complete secrecy 
quoranteed. Frec Invention Protection forms and 
Patent Information." Write Dept. 16, Washington 
Patent Office Search Bureau, 711 14th, ‘N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D.C 
Leathercraft 


FREE Make ‘Em and Save Leathercraft Idea Manual. 
UU Leather Co., 1001 Fech, Y-56, Fort Worth, 
exas. 


Rare Coins & Stamps 


RARE SILVER DOLLARS: 1883-1884-1685-1592-1900-1901- 
1992 O Mint or 1820-1881 S mint Uncirculated, $3.00 
ea. New Catalogue 50ረ. Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake 
City. Utah 84110. 


መሎ P c c LL 
KENNEDY 1964 PO Viso Packaged Year Set Brilliant 
Uncirculated $4.50 cach; 5 for $20.00. Price list ۰ 


Lacione, P.O. Box 209. Auburn, California. 
STAMPS OF THE OLD WEST. 30c per mounted 
steet, Sunrise Stamp Co., 5520 Sunrise Drive, ۰ 
Myers, Florida 33701. 

SALE! Free "Hot List," Terrific Bargains! Fairwev. 


827 121-T, Rye, New York, 


Real Estate 


AMAZING BARGAINS . LOW AS 40c ACRE! f Er. 
elusive new report, "Your Opportunities in Broz .1. 
reveals complete details, lists Government 5 ባይ 
vate Sources, Send 1 00. Rescarch Publicat/zaz. ^ 
12216: ML. Indianapolis, "Indiana 46218. 


- 


Lard, or even ael it FREE. 3 illustrated. 
‘xg Governmen 

$100. Omega Press, Box 
ፃ2ረዩ3. 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price 150 
49 ecres $10 month. Suitable cottage sites, Seat. 
Fehing. investment, Free information. Land Cere ae 
863. 768-W Bathurst, Downsview, Ontaric, Caza 


True Wes: 


Real Estate 


—TLÓ—ÁÁ———Ó——————————————— ተ: 
እ Pad PRO NVES (rre on Northern Cali- 
zn es, ours for the Asking," write or coll 
WIGHT REALTY, Auburn, California) Phone 885.3195. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . LOW AS $1.00 ACRE. 
Millions Acresl For Exclusive Copyrighted ۰ 
plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing lands ۰ 
AU La ds Send $1.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 
e 8 ፥ i ۱ i 
ری‎ isposal, ox 18177-WL, Indianapolis, 


$375.00 BUILOS 4-ROOM HOME on 
Homes, Box 482, Denison, Texas. 


NEVADA VACATION, RETIREMENT RANCHOS 

VAR J acre lots, $395. $1 down, $5 per onik 

Sead Pian. deer, cock and mineral hunting. Walter. 
or contract, relurnable. Write SILVER 

CRESCENT RANCHOS, P 

Needs coor. . P.O. Box 4, Crescent Valley. 


420,000,000 ACRES GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND in 
TELS Some low as $1.00 acre. ۱9۵۵ Report. ۰ 
هی خرن‎ MC. Land, 422-U Washington Building, 


20 ACRES MINING CLAIM—10 acres fenced. ۰ 

No Highway 6 and 50; paved; SO miles SE of Ely. 

pees. Good log cabin—pine nut trees and cedars. 

rins እ ል un in. err hunling—altitude 6700. 
e to live. ,000— $1 . 

Hy, Nevada 89301. Lr :፡፡ 4. 


free land. 


Western Merchandise 


FANCY WESTERN SHIRT SNAP FASTENERS. 75 
olore and kinds. Shirtmaking supplies. Free cata: 
oe Campau Company, Box 76055G, Sanlord Sta. 
ion, Los Angeles, California 90005. 


PLACER GOLD, $2.00. Pocket gold, $2.00. G 

D, $2.00. , $2.00. Gold dust, 
LE Atteactively displayed. 12 ck رت‎ 0166. 
esler Lea, Box 1125, Mt, Shasta, California. 


ከቱ WINCHESTER OR HENRY RIFLE WANTED. 
۰ iion 1 
ME ንን) ی ی‎ 


እ WESTERN DEPUTY SHERIFF & Marshal 

Fa ges. Stars, Circles, Star & Shield. Rangers, Wells 

wins Railroad, Government, State Police & Prison. 

1 ۱ uy or Swap. Send $1.00 for 8'" x ۱0۰ Photo 5 

Hunting. Kaw ን Bad ን py A for Randall 
wes. »pringtie us!om uns 2- 

Mclean Ave., Yonker New York 10705. رت‎ 


GOLD NUGGETS: A reall i i 

| E y worthwhile displa of 3 

genuine nuggets in 55, $10, $20 and $50 sets. Refund 

gm postage guaranteed. Minorals, Box 1262 Dept. 
«Grand Junction, Colo. 81501. i 


OLD WINCHESTERS wanted. | collect these old quns 

ence the early models. Give description includin 

ire conn des End ای‎ DX enqraving 6 
ork, 1f any. ULK R. 

Wolle City, Texas 75496. ' DR S Lu: 


FREE CATALOG wilh 

f purchase of hand-made A h 
s earrings. Excellent Chrisimas gifts. Send $1.00 
o Jewelry, Box 747-A, Tempe, Arizona 85281. 
Aun Authentic CONFEDERATE "C.S.A." Heavy 
da uckle topgrain steerhide belt. $4.50 ۰ 
تس‎ size. C.S.A., Inc., 540 Nokomis, Venice, Florida 


تم 
New MID RESI Tea. Free ۵ Hawk, Artec.‏ 


Miscellaneous 


"SOURDOUGH"' Recipes, Chuck Biscuits, Hot- 
cates Donuts, $1.00. DOUGH POT $2.50, "BAR-B.Q" 
a wagon Recipes, Sauces, Beans, Etc. $1.00. 
e. ሂፕ” Make your own from fresh or froren beef 
و ایا‎ $1.00. Box 111 Brush Prairie, Wash- 
FOUR “WILL” FORMS and Lawyers "Guide t 
Wiills’’—$1.00 complete. NATIO AL 8 1 j 1 
Los Angeles, California 90048. ۱ alias 
تایه‎ INDIAN SONGS AND ODANCES on 
ica ecd Recordi—Catalogue on request from 
roe Records, 834 N. 7th Avenue, Phoenix 2, Ari- 
EM inr MEE selene prayer-plant 
espa- —ezts: Details, catalog . R h A ia- 
'፥== 22x 24-TW, Olympia, ۷ —.—Ó e 
2 WINE BEER RECIPES. و درب‎ manual 51.00. 
"e; Dominae, Box 584.W, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Uv 
ኒነ 
'1፤ 


2245 SUNDRIES, Complete line of rubber qoods. 
test oaie advertised brands. Vitamins, elc. rite 
e 4 Federal Pharmical Supply, lnc. 


-ee catalog. 


zis Western Avenue, Suite 110, Chicago 45, 


| 


EN 
۰۱ ነ 
ጋ 


> 25s sover handling ond mailing. Box 174, Bat. 


- - v ere 


ered. Wash. ngtzn. 
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transistor localors detect‏ عم 
AEA Kils, E models:‏ یم e‏ 
.z Ses c.t display ad in this magazine.‏ 

a E $5563. Houston, Teras, زان‎ 
LA 2D NGET OETECTORS YET for metals, min- 
s'y «vrs end underwoler, Latest for out improve- 
መር t Ce! corricd, IGWIT, Williams- 
መመ blow Mex <O. 
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Miscellaneous 


=~ COM 
OREGON GHOST TOWN & Treasure Map $2.00. 
Grant W. James, 2835 N. E. 19th, Porlland, Oregon. 


Grant W. James, £975 LL ባው መ 
AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES. Superb muteum 
specimens covering archeology and ethnology ol 
Western Hemisphere. Excellent for teachers, col- 
lectors, artists, Free list. American Indian Museum, 
375) Broadway, New York 32, New York. 


THERMOGRAPHED BUSINESS Cardi only $3.95 for 
1,000 postpaid. Raised letter printing, Black and 
colors. For type style chart and sample cards ۰ 
ae Hill Company, 1254 Gardenia, Houston, Teras 
18. 
PROSPECTORS - TREASURE HUNTERS! Metal Detec- 
tor $3.00 told WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Will locate metol many feet under- 
ground. Weight 8 ounces, Users have traced under- 
ground veins, located covered mine thofls, located 


lreasure articles, old Spanish graves, etc. mplete 
instructions. Send cash M.O. or check—we pay post- 
. PLASTINO MFG. CO., 6907 West 


age or 

12th, Denver 15, Colorado. 

“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in the rarer minerals 
and gemstones. Here ore ð few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while mining, prospecting or 
gem hunting: Uranium, vanadium, columbium, ۰ 
talum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, germanium, 
bismuth, platinum, beryllium, golden beryl, emeralds, 
elc Some minerals worth $1 to $2 a pound, others 
$25 !o 1100 an ounce. Some beryllium gems worth 
à fortune: get oul of the agate class into the big 
money; an emerald the size of your thumb moy be 
worth $500 to $10,000 or more. Learn how to find, 
‘dentify and cash in on them, New simple system. 
Send for free copy “Overlooked Fortunes —it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich. Duke's 
Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept. F, Truth. or 


Consequences New Merico. 
TAHITIAN PERFUME! Bewitching! ۱ Headspin- 
ningl Liberal Sample 35c. O'Dells, Bor 1703 TW, 


Pretcolt, ልቦ፻6በፅ 86301. = 
SOME OF THE world’s most oclive and successful 
treasure/relic seekers are Prospectors Club members. 
Write for free literature fo: Proipeciors Club, P.O. 


Box 729. Odessa, Texas 79760. 

WANTED TO BUY: Merchant's trade tokens, army 
post tokens, bus and baggage, omnibus, hack, livery 
and transfer, bridge fokens. Will pay $10.00 for any 
token saying, "Good for one ride {rom hotel to 
depot." Mrs. William R. Johnson, Box ۰ Tecumseh, 
Michigan 49286. 
SWEEPSTAKES CONTESTS. How fo win. Write for 
(ree particulars. General Contests, 1509.42 East ۰ 
Duluth, Minn, 55812. 

TREASURE, Gold, Silver, Relics. New 1955 5 
now available. free information. RAYSCOPE, Dept. 
12.J, Box 715, North Hollywood, California. 
TREASURE HUNTERSI PROSPECTORS! Read the bestl 
Separate fact from fiction! ۱۱ Sample Copy, 25c. 
THE TREASURE HUNTER, P.O. Box 1888, Midway 
City, California 92655. E 
“WINEMAKING,” "BEER, Ale." ۱ methods. 
(Mustraled. Grape, dandelion, all [ruil wines. $2.00. 
(Supplies, Hydrometer Headquarters). Eaton Com- 
pany, S4j-RV, Hopland, Calforma. — . —— 
"SMOKE HOUSE" build your own. Delailed instruc: 
tions. Recipe for jerky and smoked fish. $1.00. Elmer 
Leeper, Box ۰ lone. Washington. 

WINEMAKING . . . Grape, Elderberry, Dandelion. 
elc. Brewmasters’ 8 Revealed! 
Catalog, instructions, 
$1.00. Conlinental, Box 26034-WL, Indtan- 


cific Ocean. 30 x 50 inches. $2.00. H 
Forts, Towns, Cattle Trails; es and Telegraph 
Lines: Emigrant, Pioneer and Military Routes, with 
dates. MAPS, Box 5۵ ۰ New Merico 87053. 


PRECIOUS ORE SAMPLES from o Colorado gold 
mine. Send $2.00 lo: Colorado Treasures, P.O. Box 
9484. Denver, Colorado 80207. E 
NEW 1966 GOLDAK teosure, coin, gold, silver ۰ 
cators. GOLDAK Dept. TWC, 1544 W. Glenooks, 


Glendale. California 91201. ۳ 
EST ۲4۵۱4 688 6۷۷-۱۲ 


OREGON HOPS MAKE THE B 
aallon dried hops plus authentic homebrewing tecipes 


$2. Nichols Gardens, 1190 North, Albony. Oregon. 


— — — 


BEFORE BUYING A METAL DETECTOR, find out 
about Sensifronix’s new "Electronic 8۸۵۱۲6 010۵ - 
the latest development in treasure and coin detec- 
tion equipmen. Trade-ins. accepted. Free information 
and treasure hunting quide. Seasitroniz, 2725-A Lou 
Ellen, Houston, Teras 77018. 

THE MIGHTY SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS— Picture 
Story Mop. New trails. On parchment ready to 
(rame. Send $1.50 to OLO DUSTY TRAILS. P.O. Box 
2055. Mesa. Arizona 85201. 

INDIAN METHOD OF TANNING HIDES. No chemi- 
‘cal needed. $2.00. FEMFAIR, Bax 276W, Tolleson, 
Arizona 85353. 


CHOTAW BEER, Delicious, For 5c quart. Can be 
boHled. (Not Homebrew) Formula only 51.00. 
Choctaw. P.O. Bor 1115.7, Modesto, California 95353. 


FREE ASSAY CRUCIBLE OR GREEN TELEPHONE 
INSULATOR with cach order of antique bottles from 
old mining towns of tho west. 6 boitles for $5.00 
plus $1.00 postage. Ståle color amethyst, brown or 
aqua. Send 50c for price list. Ernest ۰ Warriner, 
6928 E. Timrod, Tucson, Arizona 85710. 


سس سس 
Miscellaneous‏ 


TREASURE—Prospector's Special. Locates gold, sil- 
ver and mineral flows at long distances. Gueranleed 


lo operalce for anyone. For information write to: 

L. Gann, Route 1, Ballinger, Texas 76821. 

WIRE COLLECTORS. Rare 1853 Texas Meriwether 18" 
—$3.00 with copy of patent. Sample for stamp, Cook, 
3209 S. Pleasant Valley, Austin, Texas 78741. 


BEER. ALE, WINES! Powerful Methods! Scercist 
Illustra'cd Booklet, $2.25. jeep catalog 10c). In- 
EE Products, Box 1-Y3T, Pelham, New Hamp- 
shire. 

SUFFERING FROM ARTHRITIS? bi Ginseng: 
mation Free. Write Ginseng, Askeville 52, N.C. 
PICTORIAL MAP OF ARIZONA'S lost and abandoned 
mines, ghost towns, frontier military posts. Excellent 
for reference or famina: In color, $1.50 postpaid. 
Bob Cooper. 5020 N. 70th Street, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


HORSE SHOES 12/ Hames Pr. $1.00. Trace chains 
S02 each. Barbwire 18 inches long—Grcenbrier 
Thorny Fence, Ladder, and Rowel $1.00 cach. Clamped 
uH 75ረ. Write for list. Jugs $1.50 each plus shipping 
and 29, tar. Robertson's Trading Post, Box 264, ۰ 
(ord, Texas 76433. . 

BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLOR prints of Charles M. 
Russell's Masterpieces, suitable for framing. SOc cach. 
Over 100 subjects. Send ۱۵ for list. Gudmundson, 
B15 E. Bannock, Baise, Ida*o 83702. 

WAR MEDALS! Actheatict Listing ۰ Rarifics, Box 
413. Torrance, California. 

METAL LOCATOR PLANS. Save yourself money and 
build your own ኩሉፎ3!-ቨሮግህሮስርሃ locator. Professional 
results with a new design, $2.00. A. H. ELECTRONICS, 
P.O. Box 144, Chicago, Illinois 


Infor- 


North Town Station., 
۵0۵46۰ بر از‎ aM سس پر‎ መመ” 
UTAH ASSAYING CO. Gold ۵ Silver specialists. 
Go'J—yMcr—lesd. & copper $1.50 cach. Spectro- 
raphi—$9.00. each. 172 North 91h. West, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 8٩۱16... سس سس‎ 
OECORATIVE OLO BOTTLE NECKS, 4 different colors 
for $1.00, arcund 50 years old. Little Treasures ۰ 
limited, 3755 Rouge River Highway, 5 Poss, 
Oregon 97526. سس سم‎ 
WANTEO—LOVERS OF EXOTIC AND TASTY FOOD! 
Send $I lor 3 posipaid packages of PURE blended 
spices. No salt, no pepper. Also recipes and cook- 
ing hinis, Chef Frank, P.O. Box 21007, ‘San Antonio, 
Texas 78221. See ad on Page SO. 

PHAROAH OUAILS, $2.00 each plus freight. Eggs. 
$15.00 per undred, freo postage. Bonus, twelve 
white Quail eggs with every hundred eggs ordered. 
All shipments quaroniced. Jewel Miller, 14700 5. 
Gibson, Complon, California 90221. 

TEXAS PROSPECTORS AND HISTORIANS MAP, ty 
Harley & Vera Smith. Comes lo you in 22 x 29 inches 
and in three colors. Lists 165 Army forts, Missions, 
ghost towns, Indian, cattle & militory frails. Rock 
information, sunken ships off Padre and much morc. 
Autographed if desired. $1.00 cach. Smith's Publish- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 5018. Odessa, Texas ۰ 
STOP SMOKING? ! DIDI Try my methcd. Send 50c. 
Harken, Box 473-TW/, Warwick, R.I. 07፡59. 
CONSTIPATION RELIEF EXERCISE! Plus 2-day diell 
$1.00. Davisco, 627 14th E., Sealtle, W 3shington 98102. 
MAP OF ANY STATE IN 1890. $2.00 cach. MAPS. 
1210 Eost F Strect, Tacoma. Washington 98404. 


BUFFALO BILL WILO WEST SHOWBILLS. Full color 
authentic reproductions cf showbills uscd by Bullalo 
Bill Cody وا‎ advertise his Wild Wet! Show. Each 
17/, x 23 print suitable for framing. Only $3.53 ۲ 
sct of 4 showbills postpaid. Send check or money 
order to: Carl Wray Card Co.. Bex 1154. North 
Plaite, ۱ ۰ 

WANTED: Paintings by JOE RUIZ GRANDEE. Ott, 
waler colors, pen and inks. Sead description aad 
price lo Jack L. Erickson, 31307 tynnwocd Drvo, 


SILVER DOLLAR JEWELRY Brochure 
Gilt Catalogue. Full Refundable 
order. Syringa Gilt Sales, Box 1021. Tain Falls, Idaho. 
BILL PROBLEMS? Poor credit ro trouble. Not a loan 
company. Send for Irec opolication. Automatic Ac- 
ceptonce, JI8TW Broadway Blvd.. Reno, Navada. 


a ጨ — — ው —À H—wM M 


LOST MINE, BURIED TREASURER GUIDE: Complcte 
listing over 400 U.S. lecalions. Brochure ceammed 
with useful information, inctud:ng where many 
Ireatyre, ghost town, mineral, land claim items may 
be obtained free. All only $1.95 (postpaid). Bonanza 
Pons 3354A El Camino Real, Santa Claro, California 


SUPERSTITION TREASURES 


This is the book you read about 
in April, 1966, TRUE WEST. Don't 
miss it! $2.00 Postpaid. 


TRAVIS MARLOWE 


P. O. Box 99 
Apache Junction, Arizona 65950 
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Tho figuros in this carly tintypo aro unidentified, but are believed to be a group of 
Union cavalrymen oí the Civil War period. 


Truly Western 
(Continued from page 49) 


Museum on the S.F.A. College Campus. 

Mr. Millard told me that a “tourist” 
came by while they were tearing the 
original building down and found a lead 
slug or ball in the woodwork and wanted 
to buy it for a souvenir. Mr. Millard 
told him he could have it for fifty cents. 
He also told me that from then on he 
wns hard pressed to find enough time to 
hide souvenirs where the dudes would be 
sure to find them without getting in the 
way of his workmen. 

When they took up the floor they 
found several gold U.S. coins that must 
be worth a greut deal today. The Perkins 
brothers paid Mr. Millard one dollar 
plus all sulvage to raze the building and 
clear the site. The mahogany mantle- 

ieces inside the fort were almost price- 
ess.—Pnul R. Perkins, Jr., 1201 17th 
Street, Galena Park, Texas. 


Safety in Numbers 
Dear Sirs: 

_ We never miss an issue of your maga- 
zines. We love them. We would like to 
read some stories about Butler County, 
Iowa. My great-grandfather with all his 


TUMBLEWEEDS 


KEEP MOVING, 
SNAKE-EYE! 
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brothers and sisters and families settled 
near Dumont and Bristow about 1851 to 
1853. John settled in a section of land 
named Boylands Grove. It is said they 
claimed the land in their names and any 
other relatives, present or not. Thus they 
had about 1,000 acres. With such a large 
family no one questioned them. 

They left there about 1880 bound first 
for Kansas and then to Oregon. Anyone 
living in that area who would write me, 
I'd love to hear from them and will surely 
answer all correspondance.—Mrs. Sylvia 
Glass, P. O. Box 016, Burbank, Wash- 
ington 99323, 


Necd to Locate Someone in Oregon? 
Dear Sir: 

I propose to set up a writer's and 
reader's research service here in the 
capital city of Oregon, destination of so 
many American wagontrain immigrants 
of the 1800s. I feel this could be an in- 
valuable service to someone preparing 
a story for publication or simply trying 
to fill in data in the family tree. 

No one will be obligated to me in any 
way for initial inquiries. Any service 
fees will be based on how much time and 
effort is involved and expenses incurred. 
These will be clearly estimated, and no 
action taken until I have in my possession 


authorization in the form of a letter to 
proceed. 

However, I would like very much to 
restrict my services to the State of Ore- 
gon and to those persons looking for 
lost ones between the years 1843 and 
1900. After 1900, records become more 
complex, and expenses can become pro- 
hibitive. 

If you'd be so kind as to place this 
letter in your letters section, I would 
be most grateful. This would, by the 
response of your readers, give me an 
opportunity to find out if a service of 
this kind is needed.—Patrick Hall, 2625 
Park Avenue, N. E. Salem, Oregon 
97303. 


Group “Pitcher” 
Dear ۰ 

Have been readin’ yo’re turrible rags 
nigh onto four y’ars now, and durned if 
I kin find ennything to bellyache about 
in the way y’all are ramroddin’ yo’re 
spread. 

Enclosed is a photograph of an old- 
timey tintype. As yo’ kin see, the sub- 
ject is of a passel o’real hardcases. I 
should calculate that the picture was 
made some ’eres along in the Sixties, and 
my guess is that this choice collection of 
bewhiskered gents war not cowhands, 
road agents nor rustlers, but war part 
of a band of guerillas, prob’ly operatin’ 
on the Kansas-Missouri border. Note the 
stacked rifles with bayonets attached, 
saddlebags, old-timey playin’ cairds and 
square-toed cowboy boots. 

'Pears to me that some’eres I've seen 
a picture of that ornery lookin' gent in 
the foreground, the one with the hand 
right handy to the rifle butt, but cussed 
if I kin name him. 

Mebbeso some of yo're readers kin 
recognize some of this band o'riders. 
Might be that these are pictures of some- 
buddie's gran'daddy or great-uncle Lem. 
—Pat Fanning, 1827 N. Screenland 
Drive, Burbank, California 91505. 


It’s Good To Be Needed! 

Hi, Joe: 

I just want to tell you that your maga- 
zines are wonderful. They fulfill an im- 

ortant mission in our home. I wouldn't 
be surprised if they might be the means 
of my wife and I living together for 
quite some time yet, because every time 
one arrives, I can keep out of her hair 
at least as long at it takes to read it 
from cover to cover. I think she likes 
that.—Jim Barkes, Vice-President Na- 
tional Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


—by Tom K. Ryan 


RIGHT AFTER YOU GET 
THE HOLES PLUGGED-UP 
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True Wes! 


WESTERN PRINTS! 


FULL COLOR PRINTS—COVERS OF PAST ISSUES OF 
TRUE WEST, FRONTIER TIMES AND OLD WEST— READY 
FOR FRAMING... AND AT A ROCK-BOTTOM PRICE, TOO! 


፻፪ RUAN AO INCUN 


THIS IS THE TRUE WEST! |. Nez Percé On A CUR 2. The 
Scout, 3. Branding Time, 4. Ceremonial Dance, 5. Sam Tilden In 
Tribal Costume, 6. Pointing Toward Trouble, 7. Brisk Causes Frisk, 
8. Gold On Padre Island, 9. Stay Out Of My Territory!, 10, The 
Captive, | |. Stampede, 12. No Time To Lose. All printed on 
heavy stock, 10/2” by 14", no mat required. These are works 54 


America's outstanding Western illustra- [፻ Ti 1" 111 ፻ m 


tors and photographers. The originals 


hang in important galleries and private f 
collections throughout the country. ያ. 
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Western Publications, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3668-CP 
Austin, Texas 78704 


Circle prints desired. 
| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ۱۱ 12 
( ( Entire set of 12 
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Here are all the Action-Packed Days of the Old West... 
Throbbing with the Roar of Blazing Six-Guns . . . Stampeding Herds... 
Desperate Renegades...Heroic Men and Women You'll Never Forget! 
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Now 


FIGHTING CARAVANS. Scream- 
ing Savages! Stampeding 
Buffalo! Treacherous Out- 
laws! Clint Belmet seeks 
vengeance against them all — 
with blazing guns — as he 
leads the wagon trains across 
the treacherous Plains. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER. “፲፲611- 


courage, daring and six-gun 
skill when he faces Cap Fol- 
som’s cut-throat rustlers in 
a vicious fight-to-the-finish! 


TO THE LAST MAN. The turbu- 
lent Southwest never had ۵ 
bloodler feud than the Pleas- 
ant Valley War. It was des- 
tined to go on and on-right 


THESE DE LUXE VOLUMES Are Bound in 


Glowing Shades of Red, Tan, Blue 
... and Stamped in Genuine Gold 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. - 
Roslyn, L. I, New York 11576 


Send me at once the three Zane Grey books de- 
scribed above: FIGHTING CARAVANS, THE MYS- 
TERIOUS RIDER and TO THE LAST MAN. I en- 
close NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; within a week after 

I wil either return them and 
them for the special intro- 
$1.00 (plus a few cents mall- 

fine volumes. 


additional beautifully- 


WC 


name 
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Wade needs all his 


down to the last man! 


ZANE GREY actually 
lived the rugged life 
made famous in his 
thrilling books! 


Why We Offer You This “Reward” of 3 Great ZANE GREY Westerns for only $1.00 


8 ቤ rip-roaring story of the Old West your 

"meat"? Then you'll want these three 
great Western thrillers by ZANE GREY— 
because every Zane Grey Western is jam- 
packed with blazing gunplay, breath-tak- 
ing action, blood-tingling excitement! 


We'll “reward you" with these THREE 
Zane Grey Westerns for only $1.00—simply 
for letting us introduce you to the hand- 
some, hard-bound, matching volumes of 
The Zane Grey Serles. 


What A Treat Is In Store For You! 


Just picture these luxurious volumes 
next to your easy chair. Now, whenever 
you want, you can enjoy the most thrilling 
Westerns ever written: 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. Brave days of 
old Utah—drenched with blood! 

PES D OCT of & grees wild stallion, a flery 
girl—an e man who was strong 

tame them both! OE eO 
ARIZONA AMES. His blaring zix-shooter spread 
terror among the toughest badmen! 

SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. Quick-shooting Wade 
Holden fights with rawhidje-tough rustlers. 


ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and death on 
Rogue River. 


DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adventures of men 
and women crazed by the lure of riches, 


WEST OF THE PECOS., ል hard-riding, straight- 
shooting young man turns out to be 8 ۱۷ 


THE LONE STAR RANGER. One man against the 
toughest killers in the wild Texas borderland! 


CALL OF THE CANYON, Smashing drama of 
death and danger! 


30,000 ON THE HOOF, Pioneer Huett battles 
screaming Indians and lawless rustlers. 


Other great volumes include: Wild Horse 
Mesa; The Vanishing American; Fugitive Trail; 
The Hash Knife Outfit; The Arizona Clan; Twin 
Sombreros; The Heritage of The Desert; West- 
ern Union; Under The Tonto Rim; Robbers 
Roost; Shepherd of Guadaloupe: Thunder 
Mountain; The Thundering Herd; The Man of 
The Forest; and many more famous Zane Grey 
Western thrillers. All complete—not a word cut 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail RESERVATION CERTIFICATE to 
examine your first THREE volumes, shown and 
described above. With them will come an in- 
troductory invoice for only $1.00 (plus a few 
cents mailing charges) as payment IN 

for ALL THREE books, and instructions on how 
to get your other beautiful volumes, at the low 
price of $2.89 each, If not fully satisfied you 
may return all three introductory books, or any 
later volume in the series; you may cancel your 
reservation at any time. 

You have nothing to lose — and a lifetime of 
thrilling Westerns to enjoy! So send your risk- 
free Reservation Certificate NOW to: WALTER 
J. BLACK, Inc, Roslyn, L. i, New York 11576 


